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REPORT. 



The SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the 
Education of the Lower Orders in the Metropolis^ and to 
report their Observations thereupon; together with the 
Minutes of the Evidence taken before them, from 
time to time, to the House ; and who were instructed to 
consider what may be fit to *be done with respect to the 
Children of Paupers who shall be found begging in the 
Streets in and near the Metropolis, or who shall be car- 
ried about by Persons asking Charity, and whose Parents,' 
or other Persons who they accompany, have not sent such 
Children to any of the Schools provided for the Educa- 
tion of poor Children; — Have, pursuant to the Order of 
the House, inquired into the Matters to them referred, 
and have agreed to the following REPORT : 

Your Committee have examined a great body of Evi« 
dence, which has been reported and ordered to be printed, 
respecting the State of Education among the Lower Orders 
in the Metropolis ; and they have found reason to conclude, 
that a very large number of poor Children are wholly without 
the means of Instruction, although their parents appear to 
be generally very desirous of obtaining that advantage for 
them. 

Your Committee have also observed with much satisfac- 
tion, the highly beneficial effects produced upon all those 
parts of the Population which, assisted in whole or in part 
by various Charitable Institutions, have enjoyed the benefits 
of Education. 

Your Committee have not had time this Session fully to 
report their Opinion upon the different branches of their 



8 

Inquiry, but tliey feel persuaded that the greatest advan- 
tages would result to this Country from Parliament taking 
proper measures, in concurrence with the prevailing dispo- 
sition in the Community, for supplying the deficiency of the 
means of Instruction which exists at present, and for extend- 
ing this blessing to the Poor of all descriptions. 

Although your Committee have not been instructed to 
examine the state of Education beyond the Metropolis, they* 
liave, in addition to. what. has. appeared in Evidence, re- 
ceived communications, which show the necessity of Par- 
liament as speedily as possible instituting an inquiry into the 
management of Charitable Donations and other Funds for 
the Instruction of the Poor of this Country, and into the 
state of their Education generally, especially in the larger 
Towns: and your Committee are of opinion, that the most 
effectual as well as least expensive mode of conducting such 
an Inquiry, would be by means of a Parliamentary Com- 
mission. 

20 Jwu 1616. 
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LunoBy S"" die Juniiy 1816. 

Henry Brougham, Esq. in the Chair. 

Mr. George Griffiths called in^ and examined. 

Where do you live ? — Saint Katharine's, near the Tower. 

Are you a schoolmaster in the neighbourhood ? — ^Yes. 

Of what school ? — Saint Katharine's charity school. 

Upon what foundation is that school ? — It is supported by 
voluntary contributions. 

Have you any other funds ? — ^There is a fund established 
by the contributions, which is placed in the bank. 

To what does it amount ? — The last purchase that was 
made has made it up to 1550/. 

What is the amount of annual subscriptions ? — It hat 
varied very much within the last seven or eight years ; it 
formerly used not to amount to more than sixty or seventy 
pounds, it has in the last six or seven years amounted to 
upwards of 100/. by subscriptions and donations. 

What is the whole amount of the yearly income ? — I ^m 
not prepared to state that exactly. 

Is it 200/. ? — Yes, it must be that, because our expenses 
amount to that. 

How many children are educated there ? — Fifty. 

Boys and girls ? — Yes. 

What are they taught? — Reading, writing, and aritl4« 
metic, and clothed. 

What is the master*8 salary ?— ^he master and mistress, 
60/. a year between thegi. 

Are there any other salaries than the master^s and mis- 
tress's ? — Nothing more than a trifling salary, for teaching 
psalmody, of four guineas a year. 

Have the master and mistress any perouisite ? — None. 

A house ? — A house to live in, and coal, but no candle. 

Are there ever fewer children than fifty ? — No. 

How long have you been roaster? — AboUt eight jears. 

How many were there when you came ?— Fifty. 

Have there never been fewer, at any one time of the year, 
since the time you have been there ? — There may have been 
so for a month or six weeks ; the committee meet the first 
Tuesday in every month, and if there is a vacancy they ad* 
piit whatever child is next in rotation to come iii^ 

b3« 
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How long has the school been established ? — Since the 
year 1707. 

Had it never any mo^ property, besides the money in the 
iunds ? — The chapter of St. Katharine's has made it a pre* 
sent, at several times, of the leases of three houses towards 
its support. 

Have they that leasehold property at present? — They 
have. 

At what are the houses underlet ? — Sixty pounds a year, 
the three. 

Then the school has this 60/. a year in addition to the in- 
terest of 1550/. in the finids, and 100/. a year subscrip- 
tions ?— The increase of stock has doubled ^ince 1 have been 
schoolmaster, owing to a lady who<iied and left us 500/. 

In what stock is it ?— Navy 5 per cents. 

Then instead of nearly ^OOL it appears the income of the 
Bchool is above 2S01, a year ?--l was not aware of any ques» 
tion of the kifid being a^ked, or I would have been pre- 
jpared to answer it. 

Is there any other property whatever belonging to the es- 
tablishment ? — None. 

Any other salary paid, besides the master and mistress's? 
— None. 

How are the children clothed ? — They are completely 
clothed at Midsummer, and extra shoes, stockings, and 
linen, at Christmas. 

Do the premises belong to the institution ? — During the 
lease ; the school-house is a gift of the chapter of St. Ka* 
tharine's, during their pleasure, for which no rent is paid; 
there is a ground-rent paid for the other property. 

Are there any occasional contributions and donations, be- 
tides the annual subscriptions ? — 1 include those in the an- 
nual subscriptions. 

Any charity sermons? — ^Yes, we have about one a year. 

Is that included in the former account of 100/. ? — No, that 
is not, so that the produce of this is to be added to the 
ibrmer sum. 

What are the hours of teaching ?~From nine to twelve, 
and from two to five ; six hours a day. 

Have you any other occupation than schoolmaster ? — I am 
parish clerk. 

Any other occupation ?— As parish clerk, I do a little 
business in the undertaking line, which 1 employ other 
people to do. 

Any other ? — I do make a trifle as a musician ; I am 
chorus singer to his Majesty's ancient concert of music ii^ 
Hanover-square. 

H(ive y6u any other emplpynent ?— No. 
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Do you teach any other scholars besides those in the 
school ? — 1 am allowed to take a Tew, as they of!er, sueb aa 
sixpenny scholars per week ; and very oden I give several 
children their education, without char^in^ them any thing. 

Do the fifty children upon the foundation pay any thing ? 
— Nothing. 

Are they in general children of very poor people ? — In 
general very poor. 

Are there many poor children in the neio^hbourhood in 
which you reside, destitute of instruction ? — The generality 
of the children are poor people*s children ; the neighbour- 
hood is a very poor neighbourhood. 

Have those children the means of instruction ? — Not till 
they are placed on our establishment, or other establish- 
ments in the neighbourhood. 

Are there sufficient establishments in the neighbourhood 
for educating all those children ? — I think there are. 

Name them ? — Aldgate charity school. 

How many are educated there ? — There are 120 or 140, 1 
am not quite sure which. 

What other schools are there in that neighbourhood ? — 
The Middlesex charity school. 

How many are educated there ? — I do not know exactly, 
upwards of 100, I believe. 

What other schools are there in that neighbourhood ? — 
The Tower Hamlet school. 

How many are educated there ? — 1 do not know. 

Is there any indisposition among the lower orders to send 
their children to those schools ? — None ; the parents are 
very anxious to get their children on the establishment. 

In all those schools do they clothe ? — In all the schools I 
have mentioned. 

They do not board them ? — No. 



Acconnt of RKCEIPT9 and DISBURSEMENTS, for the Clothiiifrand 
Educating F>fty poor Children in St. KATHARiiiB*t Chabity School, for 
the year ending at Michaelmas 1815. 

1814. KBCBIPTi: £. f. d. 1814. DtSBVRtEMBNTi: £. 9. d* 



BBCBipn: 

To voluntary subscriptiont 
from the lnhabitanu,&c 
of the Precinct of St. 
Kathartue*s 

To Interest of Money in the 
Ponds - - - 

To Rents ... 

To Collection at Charity 
Sermon - . • 



121 3 — 

74 17 6 
26 

S3 13 4 



* Xibb 13 10 



By Clothing - • 98 18 

By Stationery, Rooks, &c. 16 2 

By Coals and Candles 15 17 
By S<*hoolmabters* and Mit- 

treS'*s Salary - - 64 4 

By Repairs ufSchool-honse 5 15 

By sundry petty Expenses 9 10 



10 



6 
8 



af210 7 « 



Rciits due to the Clnrity at Michaelmai lauit> £^* Geo. Gbiftiths, 

' Schoolnaster. 
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Mr. John Crompton Bishop called in^ and examined. 

Where do you reside ? — St. Katharine's. 

Are you treasurer to the school there ? — Yes. 

What is the yearly income of that establishment ? — T am 
not in possession of sufficient information to answer that 
question, I am merely the treasurer; the committee are 
present at the different meetings, and I can give every in* 
formation by applying for it to them. 

What is the yearly income generally, without entering 
into particulars ? — The only stable income we have is the 
interest of 1530/. 5 per cents. ; the rest is subscriptions. 

What do the subscriptions generally run at ? — I cannot 
correctly answer that question. 

One hundred pounds a-year P^From seventy to one hun- 
dred. • 

What is the value of the leasehold premises given you by 
the chapter ? — It consists of the school-house, and three 
dwelling-houses underlet ; the dwelling-houses are let, and 
tlie school-house is occupied by the master and mistress. 

What do those tliree houses let for? — Something more 
tlian 30/. a year ; but I am not correct, probably. 

[ The fVilness was directed to send a Balance sheet of 
the Accounts of the said School^ for the last Year.] 



Mr. Oliveu Hatch called in^ and examined. 

Are you connected with the national establishment ? — I 
am treasurer of the national society. 

How many schools have you in your immediate connec- 
tion ?-— Five. 

Where are they situate ? — ^The first school is in Coleman- 
Btreet buildings. 

How many does it educate ?— I think there are about 360 
boys and ISO girls. 

Js it a day-school ? — Yes. 

Is it a free-school ?— No, it is supported by voluntary 
subscriptions. 

Do tne children pay ? — No. 

You educate them ? — Yes. 

How much does it cost a year ?— We have only been es- 
tablished about two years ; the cost of the education is very 
small indeed. 

What salary has the master ?— Eighty pounds, and the 
mistress thirty poimds and a bouse. 

Any perquisite ? — No. 
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No coals ? — No. 

Do you know what the annu^il expense of the books may 
be ? — Since our establishment it is so definite a sum we can 
hardly tell ; the whole expense has been between sixty and 
seventy pounds in books. 

Are the expenses of the other schools nearly the same ? — 
Exactly ; we do not pay the masters so much by 10/. a year 
as we do in this school. 

Do you find any want of education amon? the lower or- 
ders of the people ? — We have scarcely a child but whose 
parents are unable to pay for their education. At the pre- 
sent time we are obliged to turn away about twenty children 
a week, who apply for admission, an4 we are unable to take 
in any more. 

Did you understand that those poor children, whom you 
turned away, Here wholly destitute of the means of educa- 
eation ?— I believe wholly so, and from their appeaAmce I 
know they must be so. 

Is there any indisposition in the parents in that neigh- 
bourhood to send their children to school ? — Not the least, 
but quite the reverse ; I have not a doubt but if our school 
was large enough to take 1000 children, we should have it 
full in a very short time. 

Are the children in the school you have described pre- 
vented from coming, for want of clothing ?— Not in that 
neighbourhood, we have not found any hardly; we have 
given them shoes now and then ; they are very poor, chiefly 
the children of brewers and draymen, but in general we 
h^ve not found that an obstacle ; they come, many of them, 
without shoes. 

la the catechism taught in the school ? — Exactly the same 
as the national schools. 

Are there many Dissenters ? — A great many. 

How many may there be ?— It is impossible to tell ; we 
ask no questions ; they are all told that we send them to 
church ; we do not ask them, when they come, whether they 
belong to the church ot not, but they know that all who at- 
tend the school mu^t learn the catechism, and go to 
church. 

What do you do with the Disj^enters on Sundays? — 
They all go to church ; we have never met with any ob- 
jection. 

Do the committee understand rightly, that the Dissenters 
go to church ? — A great many. 

Of all descriptions ? — Yes, as far as I know. 

Do the Catholics ffo to church ?— There are no Catholics 
living in that neighbourhood ; in our second school there 
are a great many Catholics. 
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Do tbe Catholics in that school ffo to church ? — Yes. 

^ow many children are there aitof^ther ? — Two hundred 
and twenty-five actually under education in that school^ 
which is situated in Shoe-lane. 

Do you know of your own knowledge that twenty of 
those are Catholics ? — I cannot answer as to numbers ; I 
believe there are many. 

What reason have you to believe there are many among 
those children who are Catholics ? — Because many of their 
parents have said they were. 

How long have you known a boy, who was undoubtedly 
a Catholic, go to church regular, and learn the catechism? 
— -I cannot answer that' question. 

Have you ever known any one boy, who was undoubtedly 
a Catholic, go to church and learn catechism three months ? 
— I shauld think a much longer time ; when we first com- 
menced, we found there were many Catholic boys who were 
admitted into the school, but the priests came and took then» 
out. The parents have always been told, when they brought 
their children, that they were to go to church, and they 
made no objection. 

' Is it the same with respect to Dissenters from the church 
of England ? — There are very few others who have stated 
what they were ; they have stated that they went to chapel, 
but we have never asked any further question, for fear it 
should be an objection to them ; on their admission into the 
school, they have a card given them, containing the rules. 
We have a third school, which consists of 154 children, in 
Fish-street, Doctors' Commons. 

Are there many children uneducated in that neighbour- 
hood? — I believe very few poor live in that neighbour- 
hood. 

What time, in your opinion, is tbe average period in 
which a boy will learn to read ? — If a boy is attentive, in 
two years he will learn to read* 

To read perfectly ? — Yes. 

To read a wore! of any length, and of any number of 
syllables ? — Yes. 

A boy would learn to read tolerably in a less time than 
that ? — Yes, in less than a twelvemonth. 

Have you any instances of adults learning to read ?— We 
have one, and only one. Our children we take in at seven 
years of age and upwards. 

Have you ever known instances of children, when they 
return home, teaching their parents to read ?-*-I have known 
it; we had an instance of a Black, that Mr. Beeston Long 
sent to us about six months ago, that did not know the 
sound of a letter^ or the shape of a letter ; be was taught 
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by a very littl^ boy in the school, who did not exceed nine 
^ears of age ; he left us after he had been about nine weekt 
in the school, and was then perfectly competent to read tL 
chapter in the Bible. 

Are there many charity schools in the district ? — There 
are a great many more than there arc children to fill in that 
particular district. 

The admission o^ children into these charity schools be- 
ing according to the sect of the parents ? — Yes ; they are 
different to the national schools. 

Some of the charity schools take in all children ? — ^Therv 
are several that have joined with our school, that form tf 
part of our national school. 

Do they add their funds to yours ? — They have no funds ; 
they are supported chiefly by voluntary contributions, and 
we do not touch their funds at all ; they continue to dothe 
their children as they did before, but their annual subscript 
tions we take. 

Have yoQ seen any improvement in the behaviour and 
morals of the children in that district, since the establinh^ 
ment of that school in Coleman-street ? — ^Very great in* 
deed. 

What assistance have you received from the general so- 
cietv ? — ^None at all ; our subscriptions are confined entirety 
to the city of London. 



Jl/r. William Allen ca//e<f t/i, and examined. 

You are treasurer to the British and Foreign School So* 
ciety ? — ^Yes. 

liow long have you been so ? — About two years ; but I 
have been virtually treasurer almost from the beginning of 
the society in 1808. 

How long has your attention been turned to the education 
of the poor ? — From the middle of the year 1808. 

Witn whom did you co-operate at that time ? — With the 
Jate Joseph Fox ; Sir John Jackson, M. P. ; Joseph Foa* 
ter, of Bromley, Middlesex; William Corston ; and Tho« 
mas Sturge ; who had formed themselves into a committee, 
for the purpose of assisting and promoting Joseph Lancas- 
ter's plan of education. 

What were your first operations? — About the middle of 
the year 1808, I became first acquainted with the benevo- 
lent exertions of my late friend, Joseph Fox ; previous to 
that period, I had merely paid my annual subscription to 
the Borough Road school, conducted by Joseph Lancaster, 
bat had never attended particularly to the subject ; when 

3 
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informed of the interest taken in the concern by Joseph 
Fox, I inquired more minutely into the nature of the euta* 
blishment, and visited it myKelf. I ^aw that it was an insti- 
tution pregnant with the greatest benefits, not only to this 
country, but to the whole world ; I saw a system in action 
capable of affording instruction to poor children, at the ex- 
pense of from five to fifleeh shillings per head per annum^ 
according to the magnitude of the school, ranging from a 
thousand to a hundred boyd ; indeed a school of a thousand 
night be conducted at the expense of only four shillings 
and sixpence per head per annum. It appeared that as far 
back as the year 1798, Joseph Lancaster taught a few poor 
children in the Borough Road ; himself and parents were 
in low circumstances, but be seemed to be actuated by a 
benevolent disposition, and to possess great talents for the 
education of youth ; be was countenanced and supported 
by a few benevolent individuals ; and, as the subscriptions 
were limited to a very small sum, he was obliged to devise 
the most (Economical plans. By a series of improvements, 
be at length demonstrated the possibility of instructing even 
a thousand children (if so many could be collected together 
in one room) by a single master ; he diyided his school into 
eight classes, each of which was managed by a monitor, 
woose duties were exactly prescribed to him, and who was 
made responsible for the good order of his class ; over these 
a monitor-general was placed, who regulated the business of 
the whole school, under the immediate direction of the mas- 
ter. Upon Lancaster's plan, a single book was found suffi- 
cient for a whole school, the different sheets being put upon 
pasteboard, and hung upon the walls of the school. He 
avoided the expense of pens and paper in the first stages of 
education, by substituting slates; he also introduced th^ 
plan of teaching the younger children to form the letters in 
sand, which plan was borrowed, I believe, from Dr. Bell, 
who had imported it from India; he contrived to teach 
writing and spelling at the same time, and he made a single 
spelling-book serve for a whole school, however large. He 
taught arithmetic from lessons which he had constructed for 
the purpose^ whereby the monitor might correctly teach the 
principles of it, even if he were not fully acquainted with 
them himself; in this case also, one book of arithmetic 
served for the whole 8chooI. So that the expense of teach- 
ing on this plan, consists in the salary of the master or mis- 
tress, the rent of the school-room, and from ten to twenty 
pounds per annum, according to the size of the school, for 
the necessary apparatus. I was particularly struck with the 
liberality upon which the system was conducted; for, while 
the reading lessons consisted of extracts from the scriptures^ 
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in the very words of the authorised verBion, no peculii^r 
catechism or creed was forced upon the children thus pro- 
miscuously collected to^g^ether, and who must obviously con* 
sist of those belonging to persons of different religious per« 
suasions ; and I could not but perceive at the same time, 
the immense advantages which would arise to the com- 
munity by thus educating children of different religious 
persuasions together, inasmuch as it would tend to lessen 
those prejudices and animosities which often have been found 
so mischievous to society. The children might naturally be 
expected to acquire an attachment for each other, which 
they would, in many instances, carry with them through life. 
We all recollect that when a person whom we have not seen 
for twenty or thirty years past is introduced to us as a 
schoolfellow, the recollection of the circumstance brings 
with it generally claims of attachment and regard. At this 
period, Joseph Lancaster was involved in great pecuniary 
difficulties; his debts amounted to between 6000/. and 7000/. 
Mrhile hio eff*ects were estimated only at about 3,500/.; 
and if they had been sold, they would not probably have 
realized much more than a third part of that sum. Upon 
examination into the accounts, it appeared that Joseph 
Lancaster, in his ardour to propagate the svf'tem, had en- 
tered into pecuniary engagements which it was impos- 
sible for him to fulfil with the subscriptions he then had. 
Some time previously to thisperioxl, our venerable sovereign 
had condescended to give him a pergonal interview, and wa9 
BO much impressed with the value of this simple an:l ceco- 
nomical plan, and the probable benefits which the country 
and the world might derive from it, that he became an an- 
nual subscriber of 100/. and recommended the queen and 
other branches of the royal family al^o to become subscribers 
to a considerable amount. The prejudices which had been 
operating against the founder, had so far diminished the 
subscriptions in the beginning of the year IH08, that they 
amounted then to little more than those of the king and 
royal family. Joseph Fox saw that, unless a vigorous ex- 
ertion was immediately made, the whole plan was in danger 
of being utterly lost. At this period but few schools upon 
the system existed in the country : the ^public were not aware 
of the value of the plan, and nothing but a bold and deci- 
sive measure could possibly save it. Joseph Lancaster's 
creditors were at that moment harrassing him with legal 
proceedings; and it was under these circumsbinces that 
Joseph Fox advanced nearly 2000/. of his own property, 
and made himself responsible for as much more, by bills 
drawn by him and accepted by William Corston, as were 
necessary to settle ia full with all the creditors. This mea- 
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sure was arranged before I became acquainted with the cir- 
cumstance. It was obvious that, though the plan was thus 
saved, it would be quite impossible to carry it on without a 
great increase in the annual subscriptions. The expendi- 
ture at that time, for the training of masters for the purpose 
of establishing this ceconomical plan in different parts of the 
kingdom, involved an expense of from two to three thou- 
sand pounds per annum. I then determined to render all 
the assistance in my power, and to procure the co-operation 
of as many of my friends as possible, provided Joseph 
I^ancaster would agree that the whole business should oe 
tnanaged by a committee of a few gentlemen, to be chosen 
by himself, that regular accounts should be kept of all re- 
<^ipt8 and expenses, as well as fair minute books of all 
transactions. To this he at length agreed, and appointed 
the following members of the committee : Sir Jonn Jack- 
Son, M. P., Joseph Fox, William Corston, William Allen, 
Joseph Forster, Thomas Sturge ; and from that period down 
to the present day, the account-books and minute-books 
liave been regularly kept. In addition to the patronage 
bestowed upon this institution almost from its very begin- 
ning, by the duke of Bedford and Lord Somei*viIle, the 
royal dukes of Kent and Sussex, about the year 1811, 
liaving minutely inquired into the nature of the plan, gave 
it their decided and warm support; and through all the dif- 
ficulties that have attended its progress at different periods, 
these illustrious personages have rendered roost important 
assistance, and have unirormly shewn the most lively inte- 
rest in its final success. In the year 1811 several distin- 
guished persons also came forward to its support, and, by 
their kind assistance and countenance, the committee were 
encouraged to bear up under all their difficulties. In the 
years 1^8 and 1809 tne 3um of 4000/. was raised, mostly 
in shares of 100/. each, fi*om several benevolent individuals, 
which loans were to bear interest at five per cent.; and the 
annual subscriptions were increased, so as more nearly to 
meet the expenditure. But, with all these exertions, the 
sum necessary to be employed in capital for the stock of 
lessons, slates, and apparatus, for the supply of country 
schools, rendered it necessary for the committee to advance 
sums of money, which at the end of 181 1 amounted to 5400/. 
About this period, the committee had much opposition to 
encounter, from those who were advocates for an exclusive 
plan of education, and who wished to insist on the church 
catechism being taught in all schools for the general educa- 
tion of the poor. The subscriptions were, however, still 
very considerable ; and, though they did not equal the an- 
nual expenditure, the trustees made the necessaiy advances 
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from their own private property. Joseph Lancaster, being 
set at liberty from his pecuniary embarrassment, travelled 
throughout the country, explaining his plan in public lec« 
tures; and by this means the public became so much inte* 
rested in the bosiness, that a great number of schools were 
established in different parts of the kingdom, which occa- 
sioned an extensive claim upon the parent institution for 
masters and mistresses. At this period the advocates for an 
exclusive system established schools, which they called na« 
tional, and insisted that children introduced into them 
should learn the church catechism, and go to church. Down 
to the year 18 IS, the system had been progressively making 
its way throughout the country ; and tne demands upon the 
parent institution, for masters and mistresses, whose trains 
log had incurred a considerable expense, became more and 
more urgent. A great number of accounts were now 
opened with new schools, for lessons, slates, &c. In 1813 
Joseph Lancaster, without the knowledge, and contrary to 
the advice of the committee, engaged in an establishment at 
Tooting, on the plan of a boarding-school for the children 
of the middle ranks of society, from which he expected to 
derive emolument ; he then proposed to the committee, that 
if they would exonerate him from all claims for their ad- 
vances, amounting to between 5000/. and 6000/. he would 
Aiake over the premises and all the stock at the Borough 
Road, and commit the whole business to their management ; 
promising that, if this request was acceded to, he would 
still render every assi^stance in his power. The committee^ 

rn deliberate consideration, agreed to his proposal ; and 
necessary deeds were drawn up and signed. The com- 
Biittee was now enlarged, by the addition of several highly 
respectable persons. From the great extension of the 
plans, not only in this country, but to all the quarters of 
the world, this measure had become absolutely necessary. 
And it is a gratifying reflection, that all these important 
benefits to mankind have been procured at an expense which 
must be deemed comparatively trifling. The total amount 
-of subscriptions and donations received since the year 1808, 
when the committee first took charge of the concern, down 
to the end of the year 1815, amount only to 16,]S7/. 75.; 
and it is further to oe remarked, that the committee, from 
its very commencement, have had to struggle under a very 
heavy debt, which the increasing demands upon the esta- 
blishment would never permit them to liquidate. They re- 
solved, however, about two years ago, to make an attempt 
to raise 10,000/. which they calculated would discharge me 
whole of the debt, and place the institution on a permanent 
Ibsat. Upwards of IQQQl. are alreiady subscribed ; and the 
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committee are confident, that if the nature and value of the 
plan were but sufficiently known, the remaining SOOOL 
would be immediately 8upplied. 

What is the annual income at present? — It varies in 
different years; for the last year it was only 1600L 

Does that include donations as well as subscriptions ?^- 
Yes. 

What was it the year before ? — The year before it was 
nearly 2700/. 

How do you account for the diffisrence ?»— Some of the 
persons who have subscribed, one in particular, who gave a 
donation of 500/. would have given it to the general 6ub« 
scription, had it not been that the invested subscriptions 
firere afloat, and it was invested there. 

Have you ever received any considerable sums from per- 
|K>iis who have refused their names to be mentioned ? — Yes ; 
and I re'gret that I am prohibited roentioninff one in parti« 
cular, without whose large pecuniary aid, advanced at dif» 
j&rent times through the course of several years, it would 
have been almost impossible to have supported the insti- 
tution. ' 

How much has he given altogether ? — About 3000/.; but 
he insisted that his name should be strictly concealed, stating, 
that if jt were made known, he would discontinue his aid. 

How much are the trustees in advance? — We are alto- 
gether in advance between 6000/. and 7000/.; in which ad- 
vance there is an increase, since last year, of several bun^ 
dred pounds. 

What are die average yearly expenses ?-;— Between 2000/. 
and SOOO/. 

In what are those sums expended ? — In the board, lodg- 
ing, and clothing, of persons learning the plan, and quau- 
fying for teachers either in this kingoom or foreign parts ; 
in the maintenance of schools for about 700 children, boys 
and girls, in the Borough Road ; in the support of some 
schools whose fpnds were inadequate; and in prompting 
the plan in foreign p^fis. 

What is the annual expense of the Borough Road esta- 
blishment ?— It was stated in 1814 at 3801. 7^. lOd. which 
includes merely the boys' and girls' school. 

What other schools in London were established by the 
British and Foreign School Society ? — There is some diffi- 
culty in replying to that question, because the existence of 
many schools is only known by applications for slates, les- 
sons, &c.; as few of those schools are regularly connected 
with the parent institution, we must probably remain igno- 
rant of one half of those which are actually establisned. 
In and near the metropolis there are at least seventeen 
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«chool8 for boyf?, upon the plan of the British and Foreigii 
School Society, which are perfectly known to us, and which 
educate nearly 4000 boys : and we know of at least eight 
schools forc(iris, in which above 900 are receivino; education. 
Several of the schools called national, are alsQ conducted 
upon this plan. 

Does the Society actually assist the above number of 
schools? — It has rendered many of them material assistance, 
by supplying them with masters and mistresses, which is one 
great object of the parent institution, and a great source 
of its expense. 

How many schools, besides the one in the Borough Road, 
are wholly maintained by the society ? — I do not now recol- 
lect that any schools are at present wholly maintained, ex^ 
cept the school at Chelsea, it being an object with the com« 
mittee to make the schools stand upon their own foundations 
as soon as possible, otherwise no funds that we could expect 
to raise would be sufficient for the purpose. 

Is there any school, besides the one in the Borough Road, 
of which the society pays the master *s salary ? — I tnink not 
at present ; we have paid the masters* salaries and the other 
expenses for several schools, to set them goine, or when 
they got into difficulties ; we did so for the Chelsea school 
at one time ; and to support the Horse-ferry-road school, 
several hundred pounds were expended. 

What schools, in connexion with the society, have been 
established in different parts of the country? — ^The number 
of boys* schools, in the list I now produce, amounts to about 
SCO ; but I am perfectly aware of the existence of a great 
number more, from the applications made to our committer 
for school apparatus : Ana here is another list, of seventy- 
four girls' schools, established in like manner. 

[They were delivered in, and read, as follows : j 

SCHOOLS for BOYS on the British Sj/stem have been 
organized at the following places in Great Britain : 



AldboroQgh 

Alnwick 

Abergavenny 

Anindel 

Borough Road 

Bath 

Bertnondsey 

Birmingham 

BocUng and Braintree 

Brecon 

Bristol 

^rmptoaFar^ 



Belfast 

Brighton 

Bury St. Bdmund't 

Blandford 

Bilston 

Bridgnorth 

Bradford 

Boston 

Biackheath 

Chatham 

Chichester 

Clewer 



SOS 
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Carlisle 

Cogg1(>shal 

Colchester 

Crick ho well 

Chelmsford 

City Road 

Cro^doD 

Cirencester 

Camberwell 

Caermartlien 

Chipping Norton 

Chester 

Cork 

Cambridge 

Coventry 

ChaUey 

Cardiff 

Charll^ary 

Chudleigh 

Clowance (Cornwall) 

Deptford 

Derby 

Dundee 

Darlington 

Down ham 

Doncaster 

Dorrington Castle 

Docking 

Douglas 

Debenham 

Ditch ling 

DoYer 

Dublin 

Dewsbury 

Edinburgh 

Etniria Potteries 

Kagle-street 

East Bourne 

Exeter 

Ebbu Vale 

East Looe 

Fenny Stratford 

Falmouth 

Felton (Shropshire) 

Fincham 

Folkstone 

Falkland 

Glasgow 

Gloucester 

Godalmin 

Guernsey 



Handly Potteries 

Hitchin 

Hertford 

Halated 

Hampstead 

Horseferry Roed 

Horsell 

Hailsham 

Harlow 

Uuddertfiel^ 

UoracaHie 

Hastings 

Hockliffe 

Halesworth 

Hunmanby 

Horoertou 

Halifax 

Ipswich 

Kidderminster 

Kingsland 

Luton 

Jjeeds 

Leicester 

Lynn 

LauDtoo 

Lamb's BuiUfiogi 

Lafenham 

Leighton BuExaid 

LostwAthiel 

Lewes 

Li?erpool 

I^ddon 

Lanark 

Llantrissaint 

Lakefield 

Low Moor iron Works 

Llandiio 

Llanfihangel 

Llousilin (Shropskire) 

Llanybladwell 

I^ncaster 

Maidstone 

Manchester 

Machar 

Middleton 

Margate 

Montrose 

Minchin Hampton 

Martin's, St. (Shropshire) 

Mary*le-bone 

Neath 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


Scarborough 


Newborj 


Sherbourne 


Newport Pagnell 


Staines 


Newport (Isle of Wight) 


Sunderland 


Nottingham 


Shields, North 


Norwich 


St. Itos 


Needham Market 


St. Giles 


Northampton 


Seren Dials 


Newport (Monmouth) 


Selattyn (Shropshire) 


Osweslry 


Tallamore 


Oxford-street 


Taristock 


Oxford 


Tyne Iron Works 


Pettershall (near WoU 


Tewkesbury 


rerhampton) 


Tottenham 


Plymouth 


Talgarth 


Plymouth-Dock 


Tynemouth 


Poole 


Uxbridge 


Portsea 


U*k 


Portsmouth 


West-street 


Peebles (N. B.) 


Waterford 


Peckham 


Wellington 


Rll 


Whitby 


Peterhead 


Wycomb 


Reading 


Wakefield 


Ross (Herefordshire) 


Wisbech 


Rochford (Essex) 


Weymouth 


Ryde (Isle of Wight) 


Woodbridge 


Ramsey (Isle of Man) 
Seaford 


Worthing 


Woodborough 


Sheffield 


Winslow 


Southampton 


Walberton 


Southgate 


Wooburn (Bucks) 


Swansea 


Wadebridge 


Shefford 


Warrington 


Stirling 


Whittington 


Swaffham 


Woburn (Bedfordshire) 


Saltash 


Worcester 


Shrewsbury 


Youghall 


SpitalfieMs 


Yarmouth. 


SCHOOLS for GIRLS, on 


ihe' British Sysiem^ have 


organised at the followioj 


i; places in Great Britain 


Aberdeen 


Brecon 


AbergaTenny 


Belfast 


Borough Road 


Blandford 


Bristol 


Chichester 


BIrailngham 


Clewer 


Bath 


Chertsey 


Boston 


Chelsea 
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Chesterfield 

Camberwell 

Coyentry 

Charlbury 

Chathaip 

Colchester 

Coggeshall 

Chudleigh 

Dodlfy 

Dltchling 

Douglas (Isle of Mas) 

Edinburgh 

Eieter 

Farnham 

Godalmin 

Guilford 

Hitchin 

Horsell 

Harlow 

Halifax 

Horocastle 

Ips'wich 

Kingsland 

Knutsford 

J^wes 

Lynn 

liinark 

Llandilo 

Iamb's Buildiogt 

I^eighton Buzzard 



Maidstone 

Middleton 

Margate 

Mary-le-bone 

Manchester 

Newcastle-upon-Tynf 

Norwich 

Newbury 

Portsea 

Peckham 

Rennishaw 

Rotherham 

Rochford 

Rois (Herefordshire) 

Swansea 

Shrewsbury 

Sheffield 

Seaford 

St. Giles's 

Spital fields 

Tottenham 

Tewkesbury 

TaTistock 

Uxbridge 

Woodborough 

Wycombe, High 

Whittington 

Whitby 

Wadebridge 

York. 



Can you form any eaiimate of the number of children edu- 
cated at those schools ? — I think the avera^ coul4 not be 
taken much lower than from 150 to SOO in each sclfool ; 
there are some of 500^ and oUiers of 900 : our plan cannot 
operate with advantage in a v^ry small school. 

Do you correspond with all those schools ? — But few of 
them have aiiy r^^ular CQQnexioiL with, us at present, they 
are supported by local fu;)ds; but sonvs of ^ei^ at thf^ficst 
e^tablnoment w^re conneetea witk the in^itution. 

Have you> any anxHiary societies connected with Ae cen- 
tral establishment ? — ^The city of Bristol in the year 1815 
established an auxiliaicy spciety, principally intended iw aid 
of the funds of the p^ije^i^ institution ; and it has actiiolly 
since that period s^nt U0 oaar 8001, besides providing- }Mge 
schools under its immedjaie superintendence* An auxiliary 
society has been very recently established in Southwax^k, 
which will be a most inportant step in our proceedings, in- 
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li^ucfi Us it prot^dy upoh li plin calcdlftt&d W p^vIde for 
the education of every poor child irt that dtiSlrict of thb 
metropolis, and to contrimite also to the clothing of a large 
proportion oftnem* t^he auxiliary society collects subscrip- 
tions principally from the middle and upper ranks of society, 
for the purpose of pfdviding school-rooms in all the subdivi* 
sions of its districts, and engas^es after it has provided for the 
education of all the poor In its district to remit the surplus 
funds to the parent institution, in aid of its operations at*homc 
arid abroad. The committee of the auxiliary society in the first 
place, having agreed upon the number of sobdivtsions which 
may be requisite, is to form in each a school association, 
with a committee of its own, lii ofder \b diminish the labour. 
The association committee forms itself into numerous sub- 
cotnmittees, fetich of which takes a street or t^^o, and is pre* 

eired with bo&ks rttl^d fbr df^ jpurjlio'se, and containing cer- 
in beads of inquiry, calculated to ascertain the want of 
education iii the district, and also the number of the poor 
and others who would be willing to become members of the 
association by subscribing one penny per week ; their in- 
formation, when obtained, is to oe sent up to the auxiliary 
committee, from all the school associations under it, who, 
thus being acquainted with the state of their district, will 
finally detehnine upon the number of schools to be esta- 
blished, and will apply to the parent institution for teachers, 
school {ipparatos, %tc. The school associations will esta- 
blish collectors, who ^iH e^ply not only to the poor, bi/t 
froni bdtffie to hoiise, fbr those moderate subscriptions of one 
pMhy per week, all of which are to be wholly expended iti 
th^ atebdivisiohs where th6y are estabtislied. There is t6 
te a general meeting of ail the subscribers every half year ih 
each subdivision, when the accounts of the school ar^ to b6 
ttiade up, and th^ salary of the master and mistress, and 
other expenses attending the school, are to be paid ; and the 
surplus IS to be appropriated, undf^r t%^ direction of the 
committee, to the purchase of useful articles of clothing, 
which are to be distributed among those children who shall 
have distinguished themselves by their good conduct. All 
the children, on coming into these schools, are to be classed 
according to the religious profession of their parents, and 
provision made for securing their attendance, on the day 
called Sunday, at such place of wordiip as their parents may 
prefer. 

What are the principles approved by the society, and 
recoiiittleilddd fbr tti^ formation of auxiliary societies ? — I 
beg te^v^ to bfl^ a paper, which gives a full explanatioii of 
the subject ; and if we were aware of any alterations that 
would tend to make it more genertUy useful, we should be 

b4 S 
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happy to adopt them ; indeed we should be happy to have 
them suggested to us. 

[It was delivered in, and read, as follows :] 



if 



Hints for the formation df Auxiliary Societies 
in Aid of ' The British and Foreign School 
Society.* 

Rules and Regulations. 

t. That this Meeting cordially approye of the object and con* 
stitntion of the British and Foreign School Society. 

2. That a society be now formed, to be called ^ The Auxiliary 
School Society, for and its Vicinity,' for 
the purpose of establishing schools within these districts, and of 
co-operating with the British and Foreign School Society in pro- 
moting the great cause of Untoenal Education, to embrace the 
same districts with the Auxiliary Bible Society. 

3. That, conformably to the fundamental principles of the Parent 
Institution, the schools to be established by this society shall be 
open to the children of persons of erery religions denomination^ 
>No catechism peculiar to any religious sect shall be taught in the 
schools, and the general reading lessons shall consist of extracts 
from the authorized rersion of the Holy Scriptures. 

4. That the parents or relations of eyery child admitted into the 
schools of this society shall engage that their children shall attend 
eyery Sunday at such place of religious worship as they may prefer, 
under the superintendence of such persons as may be appointed by 

. the committee. 

5. That all persons subscribing one guinea per annum, or ten 
guineas or upwards at one time, and all executors paying bequests 
of fifty pounds or upwards, shall be members of this society. 

6. That the business of this society shall be conducted by a pre- 
sident, vice-president, treasurer, three secretaries, and a committee 
consisting of forty-eight other members ; and that fiye members 
constitute a quorum. 

7. That eyery clergyman and dissenting minister who is a mem- 
ber of this society shall be entitled to attend and yote at the meet- 
ings of the committee. 

8. That the committee shall meet once eyery month or oftener, 
on some day to be fixed by themselves. 

9. That the committee shall divide the district embraced by this 
society into subdivisions, and appoint two or more of their mem- 
bers for each, for the purpose of soliciting subscriptions and dona- 
tions from the inhabitants. 
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10. That in consequence of the Parent Institution furnishing 
schoolmasters and mistresses, properly qualified and trained in the 
British system, and alio proTiding slates, lessons, &c. to be paid 
for by the Auxiliary Socicfty, at the usual charge, until it shall 
remit part of its surplus funds, the Auxiliary Society shall be enti- 
tled to receiTe them without any charge, pro? ided the amount does 
not exceed one half the sum remitted. 

11. That for the purpose of giving full effect to the benerolent 
design of the British and Foreign School Society in their unirersal 
extension of the blessings of education, the committee shall make 
it their business to inquire, by means of district committees, what 
number of children an^ of adults are unable to read, and report the 
same monthly to the general committee. 

12. That for the purpose of still further promoting the great 
cause of education amongst the labouring classes of society, through 
their own agency, it is highly expedient to encourage the formation 
of Achool associations throughout these districts, of which eyery 
pc|rsoD subscribing one penny a week or over shall be a member ; 
thie funds of such societies to be exclusively applicable to the main- 
tenance of the respective schools of the districts in which they are 
established. 

13* That a general meeting of the subscribers be held on such a 
day as the committee shall appoint annually, when the accounts, 
as audited, shall be presented ; the proceedings of the past year 
stated ; a new committee appointed ; and a report agreed on, to be 
printed under the direction of the committee, and circulated 
among the members ; and that copies of all the district reports of 
the proceedings of the school associations, be sent as soon as con* 
Tenient to the committee of the Parent Institution. 

14. That on the formation of a new committee, the treasurer, 
secretaries, and such three-fourths of the other members as shall 
have most frequently attended the committee, shall be re-eligible 
for the ensuing year. 

15. That subscriptions and donations be now entered into ; and 
that fhey be also received by the treasurer, secretaries, and memp 
ben of the committee." 
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RuLxs ANB Regulations. 

That, in consequence of the i^th resolution of the Auxiliary 
Society, the whole district shall be formed into divisions of such 
size that eaeh may be presumed capable of supporting schools for 
three or four hundred children of each sex. 
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Tba^t a shoct; {t^pery stating the adyantages of educat^o, the 
privileges of m^mbexs, &c. sh9.ii be printed and circulated a^iongst 
the poor. 

That after the diTisiops are agrcjed upon^ iQeans be taken to pro- 
cure a large and respectable cgininittee in each ; and that tbe^e 
committees shall subdivide their department into streets, 8^c. ; an4 
a sub-committee shall be apppiated for each of theye smaller di- 
visions^ which shall be furnished with books rule^ in cglqmiis, with 
heads of inquiry, as to names, residence, occupatioo, religious de- 
nomination, number of children above six years of ag^, how maqy 
CNducated, and vvhere ; how many without edu,ration ; whether 
willing to subNCribe, and how much, &c. ; and that the printed p«|- 
pers, descriptive of the plan, shall be di^^tributed to every house a 
few days b ^iore the inquiry is b^on. That these con^mjttees u^^et 
a? frequently as they conveniently can, in order to receive the re* 
port of their sub-committees. 

That the information thus obtained of the state of the districts, 
be traniimitted to the committee of the Auxiliary Society, vfhi[:|i' 
•hall thereupon take measures to provide school-rooms for (he.^c- 
ebmmodatioD of the children^ and shall give noti(;e to the fOfffij^t 
Society to provide suitable teachers, lessons, slates, &c. 

Tliat by extended subscription^ of sm^ll siun^ weekly, f|>om all 
who are willing to contribute i(i the division, a fund shfdl Ue rciised, 
not only sufficient to defray thf current ei^pepsea of thie sphool, 
bnf also to provide articles, of clqthing for the most 4fi^rving of 
t&e scholars. 

Every sqbsc^lber ef one pennjr per vreel^ or upwards to be a 
member of the association, and have the priyilfge, of rapommfnd- 
ibg one child to the school for etery p^nny* per week sub* 
acribed. Persons in all ranks of. society to be also tpvitec) to 
uibscribe. 

That l>y aq arrangemcint of sub-committ^^s, chof^p from aiivdi^ 
the subscribers, application shall be made at every house in the dK 
T^sion, and the subscriptions be collected weekly : th^^e (^lectors 
to pay the money, to the treasurer, and report regularly tq e^very. 
committee, with a list of the contributors. 

That all the subscriptions raised by the association in any di- 
vision, be expended upon the children in that division. 

That the general committee of the division shall appoint a chair- 
man and secretary ,« and meet at least once a month, to consider 
the reports of the visitors of the school, the collectors, &c. ; the 
secretary having, poweip to B^mm9^ a misjBting. al.any intermediate 
time, on a written application sigii^ by three members. 

That the accounts of the school belmlanced every half year, or 
oftener if the committee shall see fit, and a report of the state and 
progress of the schpol mode, in wriliog to a half-yearly general 
meeting of the subscribers ; and the surplus, after defraying the 
current expepses of the school, shall be invested bjr the cppimf t- 
tise in the purc^i^s^ of n^^efyji articles of clothing fi^r thsi /children, 
or in, any otbep; wajr wMjcIi the committee nay. judge most fes tbeir 
benefit* 

9 
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That the proriding tbe dothhig be eutrusted te a comtntttM of 
females^ who shall make their report to the general cotmnittee. 

That the girls' school shall be ander the management of a female 
committee, who shall condoet it according to the general roles, 
and shall report regularly to the general committee of the ^ 
▼ifiion. 

That all the children, on their entering tiie schools, shall be re^ 
gistered under the religious denomination to which their parents 
belong ; and that they be required to assemble at the schooUhoase 
at an early hour, say nine o^dock on erery Sunday morning^ 
where they are to be met by certain persons from the different re* 
Ifgions denominations, who shall attend tiie clMldren of their owa 
sect to a place of worship ; and that these persons be furnished: 
with tickets, one of which they shall deliTcr to each child after 
the worship is oyer, as his certificate to the master of the school, 
on Monday morning. 

That the regnlai' attendance of the children at some place 6f 
fivfne worship be essential to the rec^lTing of prices. 

That the distribution of prizes shall be made publicly in tbef 
school-room, at each genentl meettng, and at the same thercf shall 
be a public exhibition of the schooh 

That a printed report of the stste of tbe school, ^th the namee 
of those who hafe recMred piites, &c. shall be pablished lmme«' 
diately after efery general meettng ; but the coM! c^ eaeh repofC 
not to exceed one faAlfpenny ; and those to be regularly distri* 
buted by the collectors throughout the difision. 

That the distribution of prizes shall be as gieneral as- possible. 

That the committee shall establlA si fpradatioa in the Talue 
of prizes, founded upon the number of tkketeeadi scholar niay 
acquire. 

That the school be regularly Tbited by two members of th^ 
committee of the association. In rotatioq, who shall enter Into a 
book, to be proTided for that purpose, the date of their attend- 
tnce, the number of children present, and the* state of the school 
at the titf e ; this book to be kept' In a box or drawer in th^ 
school-room, under lock and key, abcessibTe' only to thd coM- 
ittittee* 

That the committee keep a list of those chfldr^ who, haying 
dktlng^hed themseWes for good c<ynduct, shkll haT^ nehriy conw 
l^leled tlM^r education, and endeaftonr to find suitable plaees im 
tbese who may need it ; an^'that-cMldren so plaeM cfi&t b<9 occai 
slonaliy ittqulred- after smd- ^Ited; and thiit also the atfirflhJA^ 
committee bfr solicited ta apprbpriatea part of Us Mnds In beitefif* 
inf rewards upon those wimrinll have supj^orted a good character 
for one, two, or mere yearSb- 

That e?ery half year a oenliMneiioe be held-tn- the district, coi^ 
ris&g of deputies frbn IheooaiAilteefe of alithe drrlstons m the 
distrilct ; and to this meeting eyery assoqlatiod shall send its re^ 
port, stating the number of scholars, their progi%ss iff leamin^f 
general conduct, dlstribotlen of prizes, &c. and an abstract shall 
be prepared from these r^orfs for the auxiliary committee of the 
dIsMct. 
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That a report from the Auxiliary Society be sent e?ery half 
year to the Parent lostitation. 

That a library be attached to every school ; the books to be 
lent out to the scholars under regulations to be fixed by the com- 
mittpe. 

That no books shall be admitted into the library, but such as 
are approved by the Parent Society, or by the Auaiiiary Society of 
the district. 

That no religious opinions, peculiar to any sect or party, be 
taught in any of the school- rooms." 

Are you acquainted with the establishment of the school 
in Spitalfields ? — I was concerned in the first foundation of 
it. in the course of the proceedings of the soup-committees 
established to assist the poor during seasons of Scarcity, it 
occurred that the same class of individuals who superin* 
tended that charity, would extend their benevolent exer^ 
tions to procure the means of education for the objecta 
of their care ; this being suggested to them, a special nieet^ 
sng of the committee was called, which proceeded iramer 
diately to form a school society on the British system, and 
to erect a school-house, which cost about 1700/. This school 
has already educated SOOO children. 

What year was it established in ? — In the beginning of 
1812. 

How many can it educate ? — If the children could be pro- 
cured, it would contain full 800. 

How many actually attend ? — On an avemge S20. 

What should you take to be the cause of the deficiency ? 
<— -One cause in that district, is the employment of the child- 
ren in the ipanufactures ; but I have no doubt that if the 
school associations were inade to operate, that the school 
would not only be filled, but a necessity would appear for 
another being established. 

From what you know of the state of education in difi*er- 
ept parts of the metropolis, do you consider tliere are a great 
number of poor children without the means of education ? 
^^-^From what I have seen, which is principally founded upon 
the investigation, which took place a few years ago, into the 
circumstance of fifteen hundred poor families in and about 
Spitalfields, who received assistance from the soup institu* 
tion, it appeared that a great proportion of the parents were 
totally unable to read : and I beg to state, that in some cases 
there was clear evidence of persons dying through scanty 
and insuflScient fiM>d, which brought on incurable maladies. 
The following is the general result of the investigation 
above alluded to, 

[It waa read.] 
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Can jou form any estimate of the number of poor children in this 
metropolif, who are without the means of education ? — It is almost 
impossible to answer this question until the inquiries now on foot 
shall be further adfanced ; but I have every reason to believe consi- 
derably more than 100,000. I beg this to be considered merely as a 
Tague estimate, arising only from the opportunities that I have had 
of witoessipg the want of education. I am confident that one half 
and upwards of the children of the poor are destitute of the means 
of edncatioUi and that a large proportion of them, through the 
neglect of foeietj, are actually training in tice. 
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^^ The Kingsland and Newiugton schools owe their origin to a 
few indiTiduals who commenced a Sunday school in the neighbour- 
hood of Kifigsland, and afterwards in Stoke Newington, which 
were held at each place in a small room at a priTate house. This 
was for man J years the only means of instruction for the children 
«f the poor, in these increasingly populous neighbourhoods. In 
1808| by great exertions^ a small sc^ocl-house was erected, an4 
opened at a day-school for ^25 boys and ^6 girls, besides the school 
held on the Sunday. In two or three years the poor became more 
desirous of obtaining education for their children, and application 
for admission was increased, so as to render it necessary to aug* 
ment the number of children in the schools, and after that to a 
etill greater number. At length a difficulty was experienced in 
procuring suitable persons as master and mistress, to instruct upon 
the old plan of education. This led to an acquaintance with the 
system of Mr. Lancaster, now the British and Foreign. In 1811, 
application was made to the Institution in the fiorough-road, and 
a master was supplied for the boys' school, which was immediately 
filled with boys, as far as was prudent for the health of the child- 
ren. The girls' school was still continued on the old plan. In 
thb way both schools were continued till the beginning of the last 
year 1815, at which time the applications for admission were more 
numerous than there were even children in the schools ; but no 
more could be received, for want of room. The committee there- 
fore determined to make an effort iu order to raise money suffi* 
cient to build a more commodious room for a boys' school, and 
to conyert the two day-school rooms into a school for girls. This 
was effected in the summer of last year, and cost but little more 
than 400/. The schools were opened on the 9th of last October ; 
a mistress was then profided from the Borough Institution for the 
girls' school ; so that now both schools are conducted on the Bri- 
tish system, and are open for the children of the poor of all deno- 
minations, in Kingsland, Stoke Newington, and the adjacent Til- 
lages. The boys' school is capable of containing from 200 to 300 
boys, and there are 1 50 in daily attendance ; the girls' school con- 
tains from 80 to 100, and is quite full. The committee are an- 
xious to effect an enlargement of the girls' school, it being far too 
small and incommodious, but cannot at present, for want of the 
neans. - In the abore school-rooms the Sundaj school is continued, 
and more than 200 children are regularly assembled on the Sun- 
day, and are instructed on the same plan as on week days. The 
annual expenditure on the present scale, including the Sunday as 
well as the day-schools, is 153/. The children are not clothed in 
these schools, except some of the girls, and those only in part, and 
which is done by a private subscription among the ladies and their 
friends, but quite independent of the fund of the schools. The ad- 
vantages arising from this institution are already abundantly appa- 
rent in this neighbourhood. The facility with which instruction is 
communicated on the improyed system astonishes all who will take 
the trouble to inspect the schools^ and to notige its operations. Its 
good effects on the children are particularly observable, by Ua 
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inuring them to habits of good order and subordination* It is also 
worthy of remark, that a considerable alteration for the better has 
taken place among the parents, their general character and conduct 
being undoobtedly much improred by the orderly habits and good 
conduct of the children : numbers of the poor are now seen attend* 
ing their different places of public worship on the Sabbath, when 
they used to be either in the alehouse, or engaged in other Ticious 
))ractices. It has been remarked by old inhabitants of Kingsland 
(and by persons who feel not sufficient interest in the welfare of 
the poor as to induce them to assist in the removal of that which it 
in a great measure the cause of their wretchedness) that Kingsland 
and its vicinity is certainly much improved, as it respects the moral 
character and condition of the poorer classes of the inhabitants. 
Another advantage that has resulted from the instruction of Cht 
children is, that a desire has been created in the parents to obtain 
education for themselves. This being made known, an adult 
jichool was commenced in the beginning of the last winter, and was 
held in the boys' school-room, and continued during the four win« 
ter months, four evenings in a week, from seven till nine o'clock; 
in which time 106 men received instruction. They were taught 
upon the same plan as the boys, and were much more rapid in their 
progress, both in reading, writing, and arithmetic. Numbers of 
them, when they first attended, did not know the alphabet ; but in 
the short space of four months could read easy lessons selected from 
the Scriptures, and could write legibly words of five or six letters. 
Several instances occurred, of men upwards of 60 years of ago 
attending, and making surprising improvement. Other instances 
might be mentioned (to shew how desirous they were of obtaining 
instruction) of men, after finishing their day's work, walking from 
two to three miles to attend the adult school, and from which no 
weather, however severe, prevented them. The writer has often 
witnessed them coming into the school during heavy rain and snoW| 
when nothing but an eager desire to gain instruction could possibiy 
have induced them to leave their dwellings. The British system of 
education is particularly applicable to the teaching of adult persoos^ 
as has been experienced in this neighbourhood. Had it not bem\ 
for this invaluable plan, 106 poor ignorant men could not possibly 
have been attended to by the superintendence of only two persons. 
The average number attending each night was from 50 to 70 ; cod« 
sequently it would have taken more persons as teachers than could 
have been procured, had it been on any other system. The whole 
expense attending their instruction did not exceed 10/. which vrts 
defrayed by a private subscription. 

(Signed) T. Taylor, Secretary. 

KingiUmdj 30th Mai^ 1816. 

^^ This report may be submitted to the honourable the Commit^ 
tee of the House of Commons, as a specimen of well conducted 
schools, and of ceconomy. 

The building of the boys' school, which is capable of 

receiving ^60 boys, cost not quite . « • J^.400. 
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The education of 200 bdti > . ^, ^_ 

.... lOOgirinJ """^ • ' "^lif 
Which sum includes the salaries of roaster and mistress* 

The education of 106 adults cost not more than • J^IO. 



CrfiOHSB Grbbn^ Esq. tailed in^ and ewamned* 

Wliere do you reside ? — At Black^Tflll. 

Are you accjuainted with any achool eMblialied tb^re ?-^ 
I am treasurer of the BlaclntaU free sehdol ; and I am Hke^ 
wise treaminer of the Stepney Meeting Dissi^nfiBg school ; 
Ud I Was lately treasurer of the parish school. 

Are there ikiany podr in thdt neighbourhood without the 
means of education ?^^A ^eat nrany indeed. 

Can ydu give the Committee any estimsttcj of thel i^tiltibclr? 
«-^We ascertained, as well as we cotild, before tre ^ta- 
bKshed the Poplar and Blackt^dl free school, that there 
were 700 children destitute of education in that immediate 
vicinity, and a very large proportion of them are Catholics; 
the parish Rchool not beine calculated to receive them, be* 
cause they were all compelled to learn the church catechism^ 
and go to Poplar chapel. 

How raan^ are educated at the free sohool ? — It is caku* 
lated to receive 500 ; at present we have about 360. 

Upon what pkm is it ?--^The plan is principally lipon Dr. 
Bell s, and partly upon Lainoaster's ; but we allow ihtfa to 
1^ to Miy proce' of worship they think proper, receiving cer* 
lifealeB that they have been to some place cif worship ? «nd 
the catechisM is taught to church bofys oil a Stra^^ morn- 
ing ; the Dissentfets are learnt at the SundajT sehdol ; ^e do 
ftot interfere #itb thenl'. 

Do Dissenters learn any catechrsui at your schoDl ?— No, 
we only t^ch one Catechism. 

Are a great proportioil of your children Caitholics or other 
Dissenters? — Our place abounds with Dissenters : we have 
pi four Dissenting meetinfl^-houses. which are nearly all 
lied, and only one chapel of the estanlished church of Eng- 
land ; therefore they were very much alarmed at our school, 
fearing we should make Dissenters; on the contrary, we are 
reducing the number of Dissenters, and increasingthe num- 
ber of cnurch people : we find persons leaving Dissenting 
schools, and coming to our schools. There is not above one 
in six that call themselves Dissenters, the rest all go to Pop- 
lar chapel ; so that out of 360, we have now at the school, 
nearly SOO of thetn thdt go to Poplar chapel. 
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That last naniber is rather mord than ofie-half vdu found 
uneducated in the district? — ^Thejr were prtncipatiy Cittho* 
lies that we found uneducatied in the district : they were so 
nncb alarmed at us, lest we should interfere with their te^ 
%ioD, that they are now establishing a school of their oUhr^ 
but which must soon fall to the ground, for the want of 
finances, and we have no doubt they Will very soon all com6 
lo our school ; at present we have Only fve of them. 

Do you propose extending tfie limits of the school in pro^ 
portion ?~We have pledged ourselves to give education td 
the whole of the poor in the district. 

When you have educated the whole of the children at 
presevl in the sohool, do you apprehend the children whd 
are at present beyond the limits to whic h yo u have hitherfi 
eeafined yourselves will be admitted ? — We take them of 
any age beyond seven years. The minister of Poplar dhetpei 
at first WB9 alarmed, lest we were giving too mrueb enedtl^ 
ragenent to the Dissenters ; he is now ooinpletely with ti^ 
and recommends an old parish school' t6 be given up, ana 
that the free school should be the enfy school in the parish. 

What are your receipts ? — Our building was paid for by 
donations, and we are supported by the annual subscriptions 
of about 600 persons, which produce upwards of 800/. a-year 
at present. We have been very extravagant in our hamlet, 
by having four different schools, besides Sunday schools ; 
we have got two masters and two mistresses ; besides a Ca- 
tholic school and a Dissenting Sunday school. When the 
church people are satisfied that the church of England boys 
are taken care of by their learning the church catechism, 
aiid not being induced to go to any other place of worship, 
we are in hopes this will be the only school in the hamlet, 
by which a great saving will be made. ^ 

' What is the reason of only 360 children attending, when 
you have accommodation for 500 ? — We wish to give an 
opportunity to the children of Catholics coming in ; at pre* 
sent they have not come forward ; we turn away generally 
twenty or thirty applicants; every day we are receiving 
children. 

How many days in the week do you receive children ?•— 
About once a fortnight. 

Where do those children resort for education, whom you 
turn away ? — They remain uneducated. 

What is the reason of turning children away ; is it from 
want of funds ? — ^A great many children have come, from 
their parents being very much distressed from the times, 
whom we h^ve not received, but in preference we should 
rather receive the children of Catholics ; we had an oppor- 
tunity of doing it by our rules, in which we say, every sub- 
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fcriber of a guinea a year shall have the liberty of nominat- 
ing a child, and until they find out a subscriber of a guinea 
^ year we do not take them in ; but we keep a ^;ood many of 
put. subscribers in the back ground, in order to introduce the 
children of Catholics, 

Is it a rule in your school that the master and mistress 
should be members of the church of England ? — It is ; and 
that is the only rule which has given oflfence to some of the 
Catholics and Dissenters; but we could not satis^ the 
church people without it ; and now all the liberal church 
people are satisfied. 

Do you conceive that in your district there is occasion for 
more schools? — I think our school is not large enough to 
supply the demand. 

suppose assistance were ^ven by the public for building 
a school, would the subscriptions by which you have been 
fupported be slackened on that account ? — ^Not at all, it 
would be rather an encouragement to many of the church 
people who are now wavering. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, twelve o'clock. 
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Mariisj 4^ die Junii 1816. 

HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq. in the Chair. 

The Reo. Philip Fisher, D.D. Master of the Charter- house ; 
Thomas Ryder, Esq, Registrar and Solicitor; and 
Mr. Robert Barbor, Receiver ; called in, and Exa^ 
mined. 

WHEN was the Charter-house established ? — In the year 
1611. 

Was it by charter ? — By charter of King James the First^ 
confirmed by Act of Parliament in 3 Charles I. 

Hare you more than one charter ? — No, only one. 

Is there any other Act of Parliament relating to the 
Charter-house ? — The founder, Thomas Sutton, intended 
to have had this hospital at Hallingbury in Essex, which 
is about three or four and twenty miles from London ; 
and be obtained an Act of Parliament for that purpose. 
Afterwards, Lord Suffolk was about to sell his house, now 
the Charter- house, and he treated with him for the pur- 
chase of it. It was an old Carthusian Monastery, but 
had ceased to be so at the reformation of the religious 
bouses in Harry the Eighth's time. The Duke of Nor- 
folk and Earl of Suffolk then made it their principal 
residence. Upon this purchase being made, the founder,' 
having formerly obtained an Act for Hallingbury, he had 
changed his intention as to the place ; and consequently 
the objects were not locally confined to the Metropolis, 
but for a general hospital, and it is still so considered and 
acted upon, without any regard to the Metropolis. 

What are the funds generally, without entering into 
particulars ? — Mr. Rt/der^ I do not conceive, so far as I am 
to answer, that it is fit for me to make any reply to 
that question. 

[The Witnesses were directed to furnish the Committee 
with an attested copy of ihdr Charter and Acts of 
Parliament in an hour and a half; and that the Re^ 
ceiver do attend then.] 
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Mr. Carew Thomas Ellbrs called iw, and Examined. 

DOES the book in your hand contain an attested copy of 
the charter of the Charter-house ? — It does. 

Does it contain the Act of Parliament also? — >Yes; it 
contains an exenipli6cation of the Act of Parliament of 
Charles the First, and of that of George the First. 

[They were read, as follow:] 

THE EXEMPLIFICATION 

Of the Charter graunted bj his Maiesties Letters Patents 
under the Great Seale of England, unto Thomas SuttOD, 
Esquire, for the erecting founding and establishinge of an 
Hospitall and Free Grammar Schoole in the Charter-house^ 
in the County of Middlesex. 

JAMES by the Grace of God Kynge of England Scotland 
France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. To all to whom 
these Presents shall come greetinge : Whereas at the last Ses* 
tion of Parliament last past one Act was made and passedf 
intituled. An Act to confirme and enable the erection and 
establishment of an Hospitall a Free Grammar Schoole and 
sundrye other godlie and charitabla actes and uses done and 
intenoed to be done and performed by Thomas Sutton Esquire 
(as by the same Act of Parliament more at large yt doth aj^ 
peare:) And whereas sy thence the said Act the said Thomas 
Sutton hath purchased to hym and his heires of our righte trustie 
and righte well beloved cousin and councellor Thomas Earle of 
Sufiblke, lord chamberlaine of our householde, a greate and large 
mansion-house, commonly e called the late dissolved Charter- 
house besides Smithfeilde, together with divers houses buildinges 
courts yardes gardens orchards closes or other hereditaments 
to or with the same mansion-house used or enjoyed or reputed ai 

£art parcel member or belonging thereunto, within our countie of 
f iddlesex ; which mansion-house and other the premisses the said 
Thomas Sutton doth conceive to be a more fitt and commodious 
house and place to place erect and found the said hospital and 
free schoole and other the godlie and charitable uses afore sayed» 
then in Hallingbury alias Hallingbury Bouchers in the saied Act 
mentioned ; and to that end the saied Thomas Sutton hath been 
an humble sutor unto Us, that we would be graciouslia pleased to 
give license power and authoritie unto hym the saied Tliomas Sut- 
ton to founde erect and establish an hospitall and free schoole and 
other the godlie and charitable uses by hyni intended in the said 
house called the late dissolved Charter-house besides Sraithfield, 
and the saied premisses in our saied countie of Middlesex, and to 
incorporate the governors of the same hereafler named to be a 
bodie corporate and politique, and to have perpetuall succession 
for ever iu ftct deed and name, an4 by suche name of incorporatioxx 
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ai is hereafter mentioned to haire ftill aiith0ritie and lawfy eapi»* 
citie and abiJitie to purchase take hoidde receite aad have to thesa 
«nd theire successors for ever mannors krodes tenements tjcbet 
rents rerersimis annuities pensions hereditaiBeats goodes and 
chattels whatsoever, as well of as ocrr heires and successors as ef 
any other person and persons whatsoever, for the hetter xnairt- 
Cenance of the saied hospitaU» fVee schoole, fmd other the godlie 
and ch»ilahle uses aforesdd : KNOWE ye therefore, thac we 
gracioaslye afiectrog so good and charitaue a worke, of our 
prinoriye disposition and care for the furtherance thereof, and of 
our especial] grace certaine knowledge and mere motion have 
given granted and con6rmed, and hy these presents do give graaf a 
and confirme for us our hetres and successors, onto the ssM 
Thomas Sutton his heires executors admivkietrators and as^ 
signes and to every of them, faU power licence and lawfoll au* 
thoritie at al) tymes hereafter at his and their will and pleasure to 
place erect found and estahiish at or in the saied house called €h^ 
iaie disBohred Charter- house besides Smithiield, and other the 
premises within our saied coutkCie of Mid^esex, one hospital 
house or place of abiding for the finding sustentation and reliefe 
of poore aged maimed needy or impotent people ; as also that th€ 
saied Thomas Sutton during his life, and after his death the go* 
vemors hereafter named ai^ their successors and the survivors 
and survivor of them and his and their successors lor ever, and 
the governors thereof for the tyme beying and their succeaeorS) 
shall have full power licence and lawful authority at hia and 
their wills and pleasures respectivelye from tyitie to tyme 
tait lit^ all tyraes hereafter to phice therein such mastet ot 
head oi the saied hospitall and mimbers of poor people, men and 
children, and such other numbers and officers of the saied hosp^ 
tally as to him the saied Thomas Sutton during hn life, and after 
hia death, to the said governors and their successors and td 
the anrvivors and survivor of them and to his and their successor% 
and to the governors thereof for the tyme beying and their sue^ 
cessers, shall seem convenient. And further, we of our saied 
especiidl grace certaine knowledge and meere notion have gitM 
granted and confirmed, and by these presents do give eranC and 
confirme for us our heires and successors^ unto the saied Thomas 
SattoB his heirs executors adminisctators and assignes and ta 
every of them« at his and their wills and pleasures, full po^at 
Kcenoe and lawful authori^ at all times hereafter to nlace erect 
found and establish at or m the saied house called the late dia. 
salved Chartor*house besides Smithfield, and other the premises ill 
o«r saied countie of Middlesex, one free schoaie for the instract^ 
ma teaching maintenance Mid education of poor chUdren or 
smllars, and that the said Thomas Suttoft dttring his life, and 
after his decease the governors hereafter named and their succesi^ 

and the survivors and survivor of them and his and their ssM^ 
for ever, and the governors of the saied hospitall for the 

beying and their successors, shall have full power hcettce and 
lawftd authoritie, at his and their wiHes and pleasures, firom tyioa 
la tyaaa and ai dl tymas hereafter to pbce tberem sacfa minmera 
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of poore children or schoUars as to him the said Thomas Sutton 
dunnge his life, and after his death to the said governors and their 
successors, and to the survivors and survivor of them and his and 
their successors, and to the governors of the said hospital for the 
time being and their successors, shall seem convenient, and like- 
wise one learned able and sufficient person to be school! master of 
the said school!, and one other learned able and sufficient person 
to be usher thereof, to teache and inscructe the saide children in 
grammar, and also one learned and godlie preacher to preach and 
teach the word of God to all the said persons, poor people and 
children, members and officers, at or in the said house. And 
further, we of our said especiall grace certaine knowledge and 
meere motion have ordained constituted assigned limited and ap- 
pointed, and by these presents for us our heirs and successors do 
ordain constitute assign limit and appoint, that the said house and 
other the premises shall from henceforth for ever hereafter be re- 
main and pontinue and be converted employed and used for an 
hospital and house and place for the abideing dwelling sus- 
tentation and reliefe of such numbers of poor people men and 
children as the said Thomas Sutton during nis life, and after his 
death the governors hereafter named and their successors, and 
the survivors and survivor of them and his and their successors, 
and all and every the governors of the said hospitall for the time 
being and their successors, shall name assigne limit or appoint to 
be lodged harbored abide and to be maintained and relieved there, 
and for the abiding dwelling sustentation and relief of such num- 
bers of poor chil^-en as the said Thomas Sutton during his life, 
and after his death the governors hereafter named and their suc- 
cessors and the survivors and survivor of them and his and theiF 
successors, and the governors of the said hospitall for the t^me 
bejang and their successors^ shall from tvme to tyme name assigne 
limit or appoint to be lodeed harbored abide and to be maintained 
and relieved there, and f^ the abiding dwelling sustentation and 
finding of one schoolmaster one usher and one preacher as is 
aforesaid and of one head or roaster of the said house and hospi- 
tall ; and that it shall and may be lawful to and for the saied mau- 
ler preacher schoolmaister usher poor people children members 
and officers of the saied hospitall or therein to be placed for the 
tyme beying to assemble be remain abide and cohabite together 
in the saied hospitall; and that the said hospitall shall for ever 
hereafter be incorporated named and called. The Hospital of 
Kynjfe James founded in Charter-house in the countie of Mid- 
^esez at the humble petition and only costs and charges of 
Thomas Sutton esquire ; and the same hospitall and free schoole 
by the name of The Hospitall of Kynge James founded in Charter- 
house within the countie of Middlesex at the humble petition and 
only costs and charges of Thomas Sutton esquire, we do firmly by 
these presents, for us our heires and successors, erect found es« 
tablish and confirme to have continuance for ev^r. And for the 
better maintenance and continuance of the said hospitall and free 
schoole and the said godlie and charitable uses intents and pur-^ 

posesi and that die same may haye and take the better effect^ and 
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that all and erery the mannon landes tenements rente reversions 
services and hereditaments goodes and chattels to be given 
granted conveyed assigned devised willed limitted or appointed for 
the maintenance susrentation and reliefe of the persons aforesaid 
ia the same hospital I may be the better governed used employed 
and bestowed for the maintenance of the persons in the saied 
hospitall for the time beyins;, to have continuance for ever; We 
will and ordain and do appomt assigne limit and name, and for us 
our heires and successors do grant and ordain by these presents, 
that there shall be for ever hereafter sixteen persons which shall 
be called governors of the landes possessions revenues and goods 
of the hospitall of kynge James rounded in Charter-house within 
the Countie of Middlesex at the humble petition and only costs 
and charges of Thomas Sutton esquire ; and for that purpose we 
have elected nominated ordained assigned constituted limited and 
appointedy and by these presents do for us our heires and succes- 
sors elect nominate ordain assign constitute limit and appoint, the 
right reverend father in God George now archbishop of Canter- 
bury, our right trusty and well-beloved councellor Thomas lord 
Ellesmere lord chancellor of England^ our right trustie and right 
well-beloved cousin and councellor Robert earl of Salisbury lord high 
treasurer of England* John the elect bishop of London, Launcelot 
BOW bishop of Ely, sir Edward Coke knight chief justice of the 
common pleas, sir Thomas Foster knight one of our justices of our 
court of common pleas, sir Henry Hobart knight and baronett our 
attorney general, John Overall now dean of the cathedral church 
of Saint Paul in London, Mountaine deane of the 

collegiate church of Westminster, Henry Thuresbye esquire one of 
the maisters of our court of chancerye, Jcffery Nightingale esquire, 
Richard Sutton esquire, John Law ^ent Thomas Browne gent, 
and the maister of the hospitall of kynge James founded in Charter- 
house within the countie of Middlesex at the humble petition and 
only costs and chains of Themas Sutton esquire, and such person 
and persons as shall from tyme to tyme be maister or maisters of 
the saied hospitall, for and during such time as they shall be mais- 
ter or maisters thereof, to be the first and present governors of the 
landes possessions revenues and goodes of the hospitall of kynge 
James tounded in Charter-house within the County of Middlesex 
at the humble petition and only costs and charges of Thomas Sut« 
ton esquire ; and that they and the survivors of them and suche as 
the survivors and survivor of them from tyme to tyme shall elect 
and choose to make up the number of sixteen, when and as often 
as any of them or any of their successors shall happen to decease 
or be removed from being governors or governor thereof, shall be 
incorporated and have a perpetuall succession for ever in deed fact 
and name, and shall be one oody corporate and politique, and that 
the said persons and their successors and th^ survivors and sur- 
vivor of tnem and his and their successors, and such as shall be 
elected and chosen to succeed them as aforesaid, shall be incorpo- 
rated named and cdled by the name of the Governors of the landes 
possessions revenues and goodes of the hospitall of kynge James 
raonded in Charter«hQuse witUn the countie of Itfiddlesex at the 
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tMiBiUe petitioB and onlye coeU and charges of Tbomai Sutton 
^Miuire, and them by the name of the governors of the landes 
possessions revenues and goodes of the hospital of king Jamea 
nmnded in Charter-houge within the oouiitie of Middlesex at the 
luunble petition and only costs and charges of Thomas Sutton 
esquire, one body corporate and politique by that name to have 
perpetuall succession ror ever to endure, We do by these presents 
for us our heires and successors really and fully incorporate make 
erect ordaine name constitute and establish ; and that oy the same 
name of the governors of the lands possessions revenues and 
goodes of the hospital of Inmge James founded in Charter-house 
V'ithin the countie of Middlesex at the humble petition and only 
costs and charges of Thomas Sutton esquire, they and their suc- 
cessors and the survivors and survivor of them and his and their 
successors, and the persons to be elected and chosen as aforesaid^ 
aball for ever hereafter be incorporated named and called, and 
^all by the same name have perpetual succession for ever ; and 
that they by the same name be and shall, be and continue persons 
able and capable in the law from time to time and shall by that 
name of incorporation have full power and authoritye and lawful 
capacitie and abilitye to purchase take hold receive enjoy and 
have to them and to their successors for ever, as well goodei and 
chattels as manners landes tenements rents reversions annuities 
and hereditaments whatsoever, as well of us our heirs snd succes- 
sors as of the said Thomas Sutton his heires executors and assignet, 
or of any other person or persons whatsoever : And also that the 
said governors for the tyme beying and their successors shall have 
full power and lawful authoritie by the aforesaid name of governors 
of the landes possessions revenues and goodes of the hospital of 
of kynge James founded in Charter-house within the countie of 
Middlesex at the humble petition and only costs and charges of 
Thomas Sutton esquire, to sue and to be sued, implead and to be 
impleaded, to answer and to be answered unto, in all manner of 
courts and places that now are or hereafler shall be within this 
our realm or elsewhere, as well temporall as spirituall, in all man- 
ner of suits whatsoever and of what nature and kinde soever such 
auits or actions be or shall be, in the same and as ample manner 
and forme to all intents constructions and purposes as any other 
person or persons bodies politique or corporate of this our realme 
of England being able persons in law may doe. And furthermore 
wo will and grant by theise presents for us our heires and succes- 
sors, unto the said governors for the time beying and theire suc- 
cessors, that they and their successors shall have and enjoy for 
ever a common seale, wherein shall be ingraven the name and 
armes of the said TJiomas Sutton, whereby the same corporation 
shall or may scale any manner of instrument touching the same 
corporation and the manners landes tenements rents reversions 
ani^uities and hereditaments goodes chattels and other things 
thereunto belonging, or in any wise touching or concerning the 
same : Nevertheless it is our true intent and meaning, that the 
saied governors for the tyme beying and their successors, nor any 
of tfi^iPi shal) do or suffer to he done at any time herder any . 
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acte or UiiDge whereby or by means whereof any of the numnori 
Iftndea tenements rents reversions annuities or nereditaroents of 
the said iacorporation, or any estate interest possession or pro- 
pertie of or in the same or any of them, shall be conveyed vested 
or transferred in or to any other whatsoever contrarie to the true 
meaning hereof, other than by such leases as are hereafter men- 
tkmed, and that in soche manner and form as is hereafter expressed 
and not otherwise ; and that such construction shall be made upon 
the foundation and incorporation as shall be most beneficial and 
available for the maiotenance of the poor ; and for the repressing 
and avoiding of all acts and devices to be invented or put in ure 
contrarye to the true meaninge of thsse presents, and therefore 
our will and pleasure is, and so for us our heires and successors we 
do ordaine, that the said governors for the tyme bejring or their 
successors, or any of them, shall not make any lease grant con- 
vejrance or estate of any of the saied manners landes tenements or 
hereditaments which shall exceed the number of one and twenty 
years, and that either in possession or not above two years before 
the end and expiration or determination of the estate or estates in 
possession, and whereupon the accustomable yearly rent or more 
oy the greater part of five years next before the making of any such 
lease reserved due or payable shall not be reserved and yearly pay- 
able during the continuance of every such lease. And also we do 
ordain grant and appoint by these presents for us our heires and 
successors, that so often and whensoever any one or more of the 
said governors for the tyme beying, or any other governor or 
governors that shall be chosen hereafter, shall fortune to depart 
this lifb, or to be removed from his or their place of governor or 
governors, that then and so often the residue of the said S'ovemor 
and governors and their successors shall be continue and remain 
incorporate by the same name of the governors of the landes pos* 
sessions revenues and goodes of the hospitall of kynge James 
founded in Charter- house within the county of IVf idcQesex at the 
humble petition and only cost and charges of Thomas Sutton 
esquire, to all intents constructions and purposes, accordinge to 
the true meaning of these presents, as if all the said governor and 
governors had continued ; and that then and so often it shall be 
hwfull for the rest of the governors, or the greater number of 
them to elect nominate choose and appoint one or more meete 
person or persons, according to the true intent and meaning of 
these presents, into the room and place or rooms and places of 
every such governor or governors which shall so depart tnis life or 
be removed, which person and persons so nominated elected cho- 
sen and agreed upon by the said governors, or by the greater num- 
ber of them, shaU be and shall be reputed and taken from the 
time of his or their election to be from thenceforth, together with 
the other governors of the saied hospitall ; and after this manner 
to proceed whensoever and as often as need shall require, and the 
same election to be made within two monthes that any of the saied 
governor or governors shall depart this life or be removed ; and 
Uiat the saied Thomas Sutton during his life, and after his de- 
cease the saied governors for the tyme beying, or the more part 
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of theniy shall have full power and authority to nominate assigne and 
appoint, and shall and may name assigne and appoint when and 
as of^en as he and they shall think goode, such number and num* 
bers of person and persons as he and they shall think convenient 
to be poor men children and schollars master preacher schole mais- 
ter usner members officer and officers of or for the said hospitall^ 
as the said Thomas Sutton during his life, and after his decease 
the governors for the tyme beying and their successors* or the 
more part of them, shall think meete and convenient : Neverthe- 
less if the rents revenues or profits of all or any of the mannors 
lands tenements and hereditaments goodes or chattells at any time 
to be granted and conveyed to the saied governors of the saied 
hospital! and their successors^ for the maintenance of the people 
in the said hospitall, shall happen to increase or be raised or aug- 
mented to a better or greater yearly value than formerly the same 
was, or that the rents revenues and possessions of the saied hospitall 
shall be f jrt'ier increased bye the dertirmination of any former 
estates in any of the saied possessions of the saied hospitall, or 
otherwise, that all and every such increase shall be employed to 
the maintenance of more and other poor people to be placed in the 
said hospital!, or to the further augmentation of the al!owances 
of those persons that for the tyme beying shall be in the saied hos- 
pital], accordinge to the true intent and meaning of these pre- 
sents, and shall not be converted or be employed to any private 
use. And also we do bye these presents, for us our heires and 
successors, will ^rant and ordaine, that whensoever and as often 
as any of the said places or roomesDf any of the saied maister 
preacher scholemaster or usher, poor men or children, schollars 
members or officers, or any of them, shall happen to become voide 
by deathe resignation deprivation or otherwise, tliat then and so 
often it shall and may be lawfuU for tlie said Thomas Sutton during 
his life, and afler his death for the saied governors for the tyme 
beying and their successors, or the most part of them, within one 
month afler such avoydence, by wrighting under the seale of the 
saied Thomas Sutton during his life, and a^r his death by the saied 
governors for the tyme beying and their successors, under their com- 
mon seale, to nommate and appoint other meet person and persons 
in the rooms place and places of^them and every of them so deceasing 
resigning or otherwise becoming void; and if in case the said go- 
vernors and their successors for the tyme beying, or the most part 
of them^ shall not within two months aftersuche avoydence nominate 
assigne and appoint ^as is aforesaid, that then and so often and in 
every such case, from and after the death of the saied Thomas 
Sutton, it shall be lawful for Us, our heires and successors, by 
letters patents under the greate seale of England or privy seale, 
to nommate and appoint meete person and persons to all and 
every such office rooms place and places as shall remain voyde for 
the tyme aforesaicd by the de&ult of the saied governors and their 
successors as is aforesaid. And we do further, of our especiall 
grace certaine knowledge and mere motion, for us, our heires 
and successors, give and grant that the saied maister preacher 
schollmaister usher poor men children schollars members and 
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officers of the saied hospital!, and every of thenii shall be allowed 
ordered directed visited placed or displaced by the saied Thomas 
Sutton during his life, and after his aeath by the saied governors 
for the tyme beying and their successors, or the more part of 
them, according to such allowances rules statutes and ordmances 
as shall be appointed set forth made devised or establisheii by 
the said Thomas Sutton during his life» in wrighting under his 
hand and scale, and after his death by the governors tor the tyxae 
beying and their successors, or the more part of them, under the 
said common scale. And further we have given and granted, and 
by these presents do give and grant to the said Thomas Sutton 
duringe his life, by wrighting under his hand and scale, and to 
the saied governors and their successors for the tjrme beying, or 
the more part of them, after his decease, under the saied common 
scale, to make set down and appoint such rules statutes and ordl* 
nances for the rule government and well ordering of the saied 
hospitall, and of the saied maister preacher schollmaister usher 
poor people children schollars members and officers for the tyme 
beying, and for their and every of their wages stipends ancf al- 
lowances for and towards their or any gf their mayntenance and 
relief, as to the saied Thomas Sutton duringe his life, and after 
his decease to the saied governors and their successors for the 
tyme beying, or the more part of them, shall seem meete and 
convenient; and that the same orders rules statutes and ordi- 
nance, so by him them or any of them to be made set downe 
and prescribed as aforesaid, shall be and stand in full force and 
strength in law to all constructions intents and purposes, the same 
beying not repugnant to our prerogative royal, nor contraire to 
the laws and statutes of this our realm of England, nor to any 
ecclesiastical canons or constitutions of the church of England 
whicb then^ shall be in force. And that for the better govern- 
ment of the saied hospitall, the same Thomas Sutton during his 
life, and after his decease the saied governors for the tyme beying 
or the most part of them, or such and so many of them as the 
saied Thomas Sutton shall by his wrighting under his hand and 
scale thereunto assigne appoint and nominate, shall and may after 
the decease of the saied Thomas Sutton have full power and law- 
fall authority to visit order and punish or displace the maister 
preacher schoolmaister usher poor people schollars members and 
officers of the saied hospitall and every of them, and to order 
reform and redress all and every the disorders misdemeanors of- 
fences and abuses in the persons aforesaid and every of them, 
or in the saied hospital or free-school, or in or touching the 
government order and disposing of the same, and to censure 
suspend deprive and displace the saied maister preacher school- 
maister usher poor people schollars members and officers, and all 
every or any of them, as to him the saied Thomas Sutton duringe 
his life, and after his death to the saied governors for the tyme 
beying and their successors, or the more part of them, or to such 
and so many of them as the said Thomas Sutton by any his writing 
under bis hand and scale shall thereunto assigne nominate and 
appoipt, shall to him or them respectively seem fit just and con. 
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wtBieoi ; io iUways that no ▼kiution acte or thing in or touching 
the tame be had made or done by any peraon or persons during 
the Ufe of the saied Thomas Sutton, other than by the said Tho- 
mas Sutton, and after his death by Uie said governors for the tyme 
beying and their suooessors or the more part of them, or by such 
or 80 many of tliem as the saide Thomas Sutton by his writing 
under his hand and seale shall nominate and appoint thereunto. 
AMkd we of our further especiale grace certain knowledge and mere 
motion, and by our supreme power and authority, for us our heirs 
and successors, do will ordam and grant that the saied hospital 
and the maister preacher schoolemaister usher members officers, 
and all other the persons to be placed in the saied ho»)itall, shall 
be for erer hereatter exempted and freed of and firom all visitation 
punishment and correction to be had used or exercised in or upon 
them or any of them by the ordinary of the diocess for the tune 
beying, or by any other person or persons whatsoever, other than 
by the saide Tliomas Sutton during his life, and after his death 
by the saied governors for the time beying and their successors. 
And further know ye, that we, for the considerations aforesaid, 
of our especiale grace certain knowledge and mere motion, have 
given and granted, and by these presents for us our heires and 
successors do give and grant, to the said governors of the landes 
possessions revenues and goods of the hospital of kynge James 
founded in Charter-house within the county of Middlesex at the 
humble petition and only costs and charges of Thomas Sutton 
esquire, and to their successors for ever, our especial licence 
and free and lawful libertye power and authoritye to get pur- 
chase receive and take to them and their successors for ever, for 
the maintenance sustentation and relief of all and evenr the 
person and persons to be placed in the said hospitall, of and from 
the said Thomas Sutton his heires and assignes, the said great 
and large mansion-house commonly called Charter-house besides 
Smithfield, together with the houses buildings courts yards gar^* 
dens orchards closes and other hereditaments lately purchased by 
the said Thomas Sutton of the said Thomas earl of Sufiblk, and 
all those his manors and lordships of Southminster Norton Little 
Hallingbury alias Hallingbury JBouchers and Much Stambridge 
in the countie of Essex, with all their and every of their righta 
members and appurtonances whatsoever ; and also all those his 
manors and lordships of Bustingthorpe alias Buslingthorpe and 
Dunsbye in the county of Lincoln, with their and every of their 
rights members and appurtenances whatsoever; and also those 
his manners of Salthorpe alias Salthorp alias Halthorp Chilton 
and Blackgrove in the countye of Wilts, with their and every of 
their rights members and appurtenances ; and also all those his 
landes and pasture grounds called Blackgrove, containing by 
estimation two hundred acres of pasture, with the appurtenances, 
in Blackgrove and Wroughton m the saied countye of Wilts ; 
and also all that his manor of Missenden otherwise called the 
manor of Missenden in the parishes of Wroughton Lydeyerd and 
Tregoce, in the said county of Wilts, with all his rightes members 
and appurtenances, and all that his manor of Elcombe and Parke, 
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called Elcmbe P^, wkli tke appurtenances, in the aaid countjre 
of Wilts ; and also that his manor of Watlescote alias WigleseoCe 
alias Wigeiscote, with the appurtenances, in the saied county d 
Wilts ; and also all that his manor of Wescote alias Wescete, with 
the appurtenances, in the said county of Wilts ; and also all those 
his landes and pastures, containing by estimation one hundred 
acres of land and threescore acres of pasture, with the appur- 
tenances, in Wiglescote and Wroughton, in the saied county of 
Wilts, and all that his manor of Ufficote, with the appurtenances, 
in the saied coun^e of Wilts ; and also all those his two mes- 
suages and one thousand acres of land two thousand acres of 
pasture three hundred acres of meadow and three hundred acres 
of wood, with the appurtenances, in Broadhinton, in the saied 
ceuntye of Wilts ; and also all those the manors and lordshipea 
of Caropes alias Campes Castle otherwise called Castlecampes, 
with the appurtenances, situate lymg beying and extending in 
the counties of Cambridge and Essex or in either a^ them, or 
ekewhere within the realm of England ; and also all that his 
manor o€ Balsham in the countye of Cambridge, with all and 
singular the rights members and appurtenances thereof what* 
soever ; and also all those his messuages and landes situate lying 
and beying in the parishes of Hackney and Tottenham in the 
county of Middlesex, or in either of them, with their and either 
of tlieir rights members and appurtenances whatsoever, which 
said messuage was lately purchased of Sir William Boyer knight, 
and the saied landes in Tottenham now are or late were in the 
tenure or occupation of William Benning yeoman; and also all 
and singular the manners lordshipps messuages landes tenements 
reversions services meadows pastures woodes advowsons patron- 
ages of churches and hereditaments, of the said Thomas Sutton 
raatsoever, situate lying or bejring within the said counties of 
Essex Lincoln Wilts Cambridge and Middlesex, or in any of 
them, with all and every their rights members and appurtenances 
whatsoever, or such and so many and such part of the saied 
manners advowsons landes tenements and hereditaments, or of 
any part thereof, as the said Thomas Sutton shall think meet; 
and also all letters patents indentures deeds evidences bonds and 
writings concerning the premises, or any of them, which shall 
be so given and granted by the said Thomas Suttoni to the said 
governors and their successors, and all such conditions war* 
ranties vouchers actions suits entrys benefits and demands as 
shall or may be had by any person or persons upon or by reason 
of them or any of them (except all his mannors or lordshipps of 
Littlebury and Hadstocke, with the appurtenances, in the saide 
oonntye of Essex aforesaid) or in either of them, though the 
premisses or any of them be holden of Us immediately in chief or 
by knights service or otherwise howsoever, and without any li- 
cence or pardon for alienation of them or any of them, the 
statute of Mortmayne or any other acte statute ordinance or 
provision to the contrarie in any wise notwithstanding. And also 
we do give and grknt like licence power and authority to the saied 
Thomas Sutton hi|i heirs and assigns, to give grant and assure 
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finto the saied goyernors and their successorsy for the uses in- 
tents and purposes aforesaid, all and every the said great and 
large mansion house commonly called Charterhouse besides 
Smtthfield, together with the houses buildings courtes yardes 
pardens orchards closes and other hereditaments lately purchased 
by the said Thomav Sutton of the said Thomas earle of Suffolk ; 
and all those his manors and lordships of Southminster Norton 
Little Haliingbury alias Hallingbury Bouchers and Much Stam- 
bridge, in the saied countye of Essex, with all their and every of 
their rights members and appurtenances whatsoever : and also 
kll those his manners and lordshipps of Bustingthorpe alias 
Buslingthorpe and Dunsbye> in the county of Lincoln, with their 
and every of their rights members and appurtenances whatsoever ; 
and also ail those his manners of Salthorpe alias Saltrope alias 
Stalthrop, alias Staltrop Chilton and Blackgrove, in the county of 
Wilts, with their and every of their rights members and appur- 
tenances: and also all those his landes and pasture grounds 
(tailed Blackgrove, containing by estimation two hundred acres 
of pasture, with their appurtenances, in Blackgrove and Wrough- 
ton in the saied countye of Wilts ; and also all that his manner 
of Missenden otherwise called the mannor of Missunden in the 
parishes of Wroughton Lydeyard and Tregoce, in the saied 
county of Wilts, with all his rights members and appurtenances ; 
and all that his mannor of Elcombe and Parke called Elcombe Parke, 
with the appurtenances, in the said county of Wilts, and also all 
that his mannor of Watlescote alias Wiglescote alias Wigelscote^ 
with the appurtenances, in the said county of Wilts ; and also ail that 
his mannor of Wescote alias Wescete, with the appurtenances, in the 
said county of Wilts ; and also all those his landes and pastures^ 
containing by estimation one hundred acres of lande and three- 
score acres of pasture, with the appurtenances, in Wiglescote and 
Wroughton, in the said county of Wilts ; and all that his mannor 
of Uffcote, with the appurtenances, in the said county of Wilts ; 
and all those his two messuages and one thousand acres of land 
two thousand acres of pasture three hundred acres of meadow and 
three hundred acres of wood, with the appurtenances, in Broad- 
hinton, in the saied county of Wilts; ana all those his manners 
and lordshipps of Campcs alias Campes Castle otherwise called 
Castle Campes, with the appurtenances, situate lying beying and 
extending in the counties or Cambridge and Essex or in either 
of them, or elsewhere within the remme of England; and also 
all that his mannor o£ Balsham in the countye of Cambridge, 
with all and singular the rights members and appurtenances 
thereof whatsoever; and all those his messuages and landes 
situate lying and beying in the parishes of Hackney and Totten- 
ham in the county of Middlesex or in either of them, with their 
and every of their rights members and appurtenances whatso- 
ever, which said messuage was lately purchased of sir William 
Bower, knight, and the saied landes in Tottenham now are or 
late were in the tenure or occupation of William Benning yeo- 
man ; and also all and singular tne manners lordshipps messuages 
landes tenements reyersions seryices meadows pastures woods ad- 
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▼owsons patronages of churches and hereditaments of the said 
Thomas Sutton whatsoever^ situate lying or beyin^ within the 
saied counties of Essex Lincoln Wilts Cambridge and Middlesex^ 
or in any of them^ with all and every their rights members and 
appurtenances whatsoever, or any suche and so many and suche 

Sarts of the saied manners advowsons landes tenements and here- 
itaments, or of any part thereof, as the said Thomas Suttoa 
shall think meete; and also all letters patents indentures deeds 
evidences bonds and wrishtings concerning the premisses^ or 
or any of them, which shall be so given and granted by the saied 
Thomas Sutton to the saied governors and their successors, and 
all such conditions warranties vouchers actions suits entries be* 
nefits and demands as shall or may be had by any person or 
persons upqn or by reason of them or any of them (except all 
nis mannors or lordshipps of Littlebury and Hadstocke, with the 
appurtenances, in the saide countye of Essex aforesaid) or in 
eitner of them, though the premises or any of them be holden 
of Us immediately in chief or by knights service or otherwise^ 
howsoever, and without any licence or pardon for alienation of 
them or any of them, the statute of Mortmayne or any other 
act statute ordonance or provision whatsoever to the contrarie in 
any. wise notwithstanding. And oure further will and pleasure ys^ 
and we do by these presents, for us our heires and successors^ 
ordaine and straightly charge and command, that whensoever and 
as often as any of the churches parsonages uicarages chapelis or 
other spiritual! livings (the advowsons patronages or donations 
wliereof are hereby meant or mentioned to be licensed to be 
given by the said Thomas Sutton to the said govemours and their 
successors, for and towards the maintenance of the said godly 
and charitable uses) shall happen to be voyde or become pre- 
sentative or presentable, or to be given or collated unto by 
reason of the death resignation or deprivation of any incumbent 
or incumbents of them or any of them, or by any other means 
howsoever, that then and so often the said governors for the 
tvme beting, and their successors or the greater part of them 
for die time beying, shall present preferr and collate thereunto 
such meete anb sufficient persons as they shall think fit : Never- 
theless our full meaning and direction in this behalf is, and so 
we do bv these presents, for us our heirs and successors, ordain 
and declare, Uiat such and«o many of the schollars as shall from 
t3rme to tyme be brought up and taught in the saied hospitaU, 
and every of them as shall after be fully qualified and become 
meete to take upon them or any of them the charge of the said 
churches rectories parsonages vicarages chapelis or other spiri* 
tual livings aforesaied, shaU as near as may be firom tyme to tyme 
be by the saied ffovemors and their successors presented pre- 
ferred and collated thereunto, before any other person or persona 
whatsoever, avoiding as much as may be the giving of more be- 
nefices than one to any one incumbent. And to me end that ail 
suspicion of indirect dealing, which might hereafter be used or 
put in practice by the aforesaid governors or their successors, 
or any of theni» contrary to the true ^itent and meaning of 
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tfiese presenU, may be prevented and taken away. Dure will and 
pleasure is, and we do by these presents, for us our heirs and 
iuocessors, ordain and streightly charge and command, that the 
■lannors landes tenements and hereditaments and other things, 
which at any time hereafter shall be given granted or conreyed 
for the maintenance of the said godly and charitable uses before 
in tbeise presents mentioned, nor any part or parcell of them or of 
any of them, shidl at any time hereafter be by the saied go* 
vemors or their successors, or any of theniselyes, leased demised 
granted or conveyed to them the saied governors or their suc- 
cessors or to any of them, or to. any other person or persons what- 
aoever, for or to the use benefitt or behoof of the saied governors 
or of their successors or any of them, although express mention 
of the true yearly value op certainty of the premisses or any of 
^m, or of any other gifts or grants by us or any of onr pro- 
genitors or predecessors, to the foresaied Thomas Sutton hereto- 
rore made in these presents, n not made, or any statute acte 
ordmance provision proclamation or restramt to the contrary 
hereof, haa made orratned or provided, or any other thing cause 
or matter whatsoever, in any wise notwithstanding. IN witness 
whereof We have caused these our Letters to be made Patents r 
Witness Ourself at Westminster the two and twentieth daye of 
June in the nynthe year of our raigne ai England France and 
Irdand, and of Scotland the fewer and fortie. 

Per Breue de Private SiggiDo, drc. 

This agrees with the Original, and 
is examined therewithlry me, 

Tho* Mdmoihf Reg^ 

The EXEMPLIFICATION 

Under the great Seale of Eneland of the Acte of Pariiaiaenl 
for confirmation of the foundation of the Hospitall of 
King James, (bunded in Charter-house in the conntie of 
Middlesex, at the huinble petition and only costes and 
charges of Thomas Sutton, esquire, and of the Possessions 
thereof. 

CAROLUS Dei gratia AngK* Scotie Francie et Hibemie Rex, 
fidei defensor, &c. Omnibus ad quos prttsentes litere pervenerint 
salutem. Inspeximus qooddam breve nostrum de cerciorand' ^ 
Curia Cancellarid nostre nuper emanan' unacnm qnodam retora 
indorso ejuadem brevis fact' in fihdis dicte Cancellarie nostre de 
recordo residen in base verba : Carohit Dei gratia Anglie Scotie 
Frande et Hibemie Rex, fidei defensor, &c. dilecto nobis 
Henrico Elsyinge, Armigero Clerico Parliameator' nostror' sa- 
luten : Volentes certis de causis certiorari super tenore cujusdam 
Actus Parlianenti nostri apud cnritatem nostram Wcsm'. De- 
cimo septiroo die Martii ultimo prseterito inchoat' & ibidem usque 
vfaessinum sextnm diem instan* mensis Junii tent' ac deinde us- 
que ad audke vicessimum (Kem Octobris, proximo sequen' pro- 
rogate ifHitnlar ^ An Acte for the estabUdong and con^rming of 
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the foundation of the Hospitall of King James founded in 
Chatter-house in the countie of Middlesex at the humble petition 
and only ootts and cliarges of Thomas Sutton, esquire, and of 
the Possessions thereof/' Tibi precipimus quod tenorem actus 
predict! cum omnibus ill tangen nobis in cancellariam nostram 
sub sigillo tuo distincte St aperte sine dilatione mittas & hoc breve 
T. me ipso apud Westm. XXVIII® die Jumi anno Regni nostri 
quarto Cscsar Ra: Execudo istius brevis patet in Scedula huic 
aanezat H. Elsyinge Cler. Pari. Inspeximus etiam predicta See- 
dttlam eidem 'bri annexat in Filaciis dicte Cancelhtrie nostre de 
Recordo similiter residen' in haec verba, In Parliamento inchoato 
ft tent' apud Westm' Decimo septo die Marcii anno Regnie se- 
renissimi & excellentissimi Domini nostri Caroli Dei gratia Andid 
Scotie Francie St Hibernie Regis, fidei defensor, &c* tertio 5c ibidem 
eontinuat' usque in viccsnmom sextom diem raensis Junii, tunc 
proKime sequen communi omnium Dorainorum tam spiritualium 
qvam temporalinm Sr communium consensu St Regie Majestatn 
•fiensu (inter alia) Sancitum inactitatum & stabilitatum fut hoc 
sequens slatutum, ** An Acte for the establishing and c o n fi rming 
of the foundation oi the Hospitall of King James founded in 
CfafMTter-house in the county c€ Middlesex at the humble petition 
aad only costs and charges of Thomas Sutton, esquire, and of 
the Possessions thereof;^ Cujus quidem statuti tenor sequitur in 
haec verba, videlicet ; 

Whereas our late sovereign lord king James of blessed me- 
raory, at die humble suit of Thomas Sutton, late of Balshan in 
the countye of Cambridge, esquire, deceased, by his highness 
letters patents under the great seale of Englande, bearing date 
die two-and-twentieth day of June in the ninth year of his Ma- 
jesty's reifim of England, did give and grant unto the said Thomaa 
Sotton full power licence and lawful authoritie to erect and es- 
tablish, at or in the late dissolved Charter-house besides Smith- 
field in the countie of Middlesex, an hospitall and free schooll 
in such sort as in and by the said letters patents is expressed ; and 
did farther by the same letters patents nominate ordain assign 
constitute limit and appoint certain persons, in the same letters 
patents named, to be governors of the landes possessions reve- 
nues and goods of the said hospital ; and did by the same lettenr 
patents incorporate the said governors and their successors to be 
a body politique and corporate, to have continuance for ever by 
die name of ** The governors of the landes possessions revenues 
and goods of die hospitall of kine James u>unded in Charter- 
house within the counde of Midmesex, at the humble petition 
and only costs and charges of Thomas Sutton esquire ;" and did 
Ibither by the same letters patents give licence to the said 
Thonas Sutton, to give grant and assure to the said governors 
die mansion-house eommonly called Charter-house besides Smith* 
field in ^ the said countie of Middlesex, and divers and sundry 
other manors messuages landes tenements and hereditaments 
mentioned in the said letters patents, as in and by the said lettera 
patents more at larse appeareth : And whereas the said lliomaa 
etttto»| minding the performance of the said charitable work, 
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by bis indenture of bargain and sale, bearing date the first dej^ 
of November in the ninth yeare aforesaid, and inrolled in his 
said late Majesties high court of chancery, did, according to the 
said licence to him in that behalf given, for the consideration in 
the same indenture mentioned, give bargain sell grant confirm 
and convey to the said governors of the landes possessions re« 
venues and goods of the hospitall of king James founded in 
Charter-house within the countie of Middlesex at the humble 
petition and only costs and charges of Thomas Sutton esquire^ 
and to their successors for ever, the said mansion*house com- 
monly called Charter-house besides Smithfield in the said countie 
of Middlesex, and divers and sundry other manners messuages 
' landes tenements and hereditaments m the same indenture men* 
tioned and expressed, upon especiall trust and confidence that 
all and singular the rents issues revenues commodities and profits 
of all and singular the said manors houses landes tenements and 
hereditaments should be for ever truly faithfully and wholly dis- 
tributed converted and employed to and for the maintenance 
and continuance of the said hospitall and free school and other 
the charitable uses in the said deed indented mentioned, as by 
the said deed indented more at large appeareth: And whereas 
since the death of the said Thomas Sutton one Symon Baxter, 
the heire of the said Thomas Sutton, hath attempted and en- 
deavored to impeach and overthrow the incorporation and 
foundation of the said hospital and the endowments thereof, and 
so to obtain and get to himself the mannors lands tenements 
and hereditaments that were the said Thomas Sutton 's^ and by hint 
conveyed to the governors of the said hospitall for maintenance 
of the poor there ; howbeit the said heire drawbig the same 
in question in his said Majesties courts of king's bench and 
chancery, and the case beying adjourned by the then justices 
of the king's bench^ into the exchequer chamber, after solemn 
argument and deliberate advice of all the then justices of both 
benches and barons of the exchequer, it was clearly resolved that 
the said foundation incorporation and endowment of the said hos« 
pitall was sufficient good and e£Pectual in the law ; and jud^ent 
was thereupon given accordingly in the said court of king's 
bench, and also a decree agreeing with the said judgment was 
had in the said court of chancery : Upon consideration whereof^ 
and for that the said foundation and endowment doth daily main- 
tain fourscore poore men, some maimed in the wars, some undone 
by shipwreck and misfortune on the seas, and fortie poore schol- 
lars, with a master preacher teachers and attendants and othec 
officers, in a very ample manner with good and sufficient allow- 
ance in all things ; It is most humbly desired in the behalf of the 
governors and poor people of the said hospital, that it may be 
enacted by the King's most excellent Majestiei the Lords 
Spirituall and Temporall, and Commons, in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, AND be it 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the said house called 
the late dissolved Charter-house besides Smithfield, and all the 
said houses edifices buildings orchards gardens landes tenements 
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ftnd hereditaHwnte within the seite cirout and precinct of tlie 
Barney was is and ahall be for ever hereafter an hospital in deed and 
in name, and is and shall be called by the name of The Hospitall 
of King James founded in Charter-houfte within the county of 
Middl^x at the humble petition and only costs and charges of 
Thomas Sutton esquire; and that such of the said goyemora 
named or mentioned m the said letters patents as are yet livingt 
toigether with such others now living as have sithence been named 
or elected or mentioned to be elected into the room or place o£ 
such of them as are since dead or are removed, or have relin* 
qoished their places and are now esteemed govemorsy now are« 
aad tiiey and thefar successors for ever hereafter shall be and 
continue and shall be adjudged deemed and taken to be, a body 
corporate and politique by the name of the governors of the. 
laifedes Doasessions revenues and goodes of the hospital of king 
James funded in Charter-house within the countie of Middlesex 
at the humble petition and only costs and charjges ot Thomaa 
Suttoo esquire, and by that name shall have ana may have and 
enioy ali and singular sudi and the like capacitie power and 
Aiitie to all intents constructions and purposes as any other 
eorporation lawfully incorporated may or oi^ht to have. And 
be It further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That the said 
governors and their successors for the tyme beying or the most 
part of then, from tyme to tyme and at ali tymes hereafler, aa 
to then or most part of them shall seem fit and convenient, shall 
SDd may have full power and authority by writing under their 
coBMnon seale to make ordain set down and prescribe as ocoar 
aion ahail require such rules statutes and ordinances as they shall 
fipom time to time and at all tymes think fit, $» well for and con- 
oecning the naming and electing of such person and persons aa 
AaU aucoeed into &a place and room <^ any the said governors, 
wiben and as often as any of them shall die or be removed from 
meh place or places of governor or governors, or voluntarily 
shall relinquish their places, as also for and concerning the elec« 
tioA order rule and govermnentof the master preacher school* 
tar usher poor men poor children and all other members 
I or servants of the said hospitall, in their several places 
and rooms, and &r their and every of their sdpends or 
sUosraaces; and that the same rules orders statutes and ordi- 
laoces ao from time to time to be made set downe and prescribed 
as aforeaaid shall be and stand in full force and strength in law^ 
and be executed in all things according to the true intent and 
■Maniog thereof, under the several pains forfeitures and penaUiei 
as shaO be expressed and contained in the same ordinancea 
statvtes and rules respectively: Provided always, that the said 
rales <»dinances and statutes or any of them be not repugnant 
•r contrary to the laws or statutes or this realm of Enghmd, nor 
against the purport or true intent of the recited letters patentiu 
Md be it enacted and established by the authority amresai^ 
That every person that shall firom henceforth be elected a gover^p 
•or of the said hospitidl shaH, before he exercise the place of a 
govesnori take the severd oallis of supremacy and allegiaocey 

c 2 
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which any two others of the said governors for the time beings 
shall have power and authoritie by this Acte to administer untcr 
them ; and that the master from henceforth to be elected shallt 
before he exercise or take any benefit of the said place, take the 
said several oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and shall also 
take an oath« that neither he nor any oUier for him with hit 
privitie allowance or consent, hath civen or shall give directly or 
indirectly any money or other gratuity or reward for or in respect; 
of the having or enjoying of the said place ; all which said oath» 
to be taken by such master, any two of the said governors for the 
tyme bcjdng shall have power and authority by this Acte U> 
administer ; and that the preacher minister schooll-master usher 
officers poor men and every of them from henceforth to be elected 
and admitted shall, before be exercise or take benefit of any such 
place, take the said severall oaths of supremacy and allegiance^ 
and shall also take an oath, that neither he nor any other for hint 
with his privity allowance er consent, hath given or shall give 
directly or indirectly any money or other gratuity or reward for 
or in respect of the having or enjoying of the said place ; all 
which said oaths by the said preacher minister schoollmaster 
usher officers and poor men to be taken, any one of the said 
governors and the said master for the time being shall have power 
and authoritie by virtue of this Acte to administer. And be it 
further enacted and established by the authoritie aforesaid. That 
the said governors and their successors shall and may for ever 
hereafter have hold and enjoy, according to the purport tme 
intent and meaning of the said indenture of bargain and sale, 
the said hospital house and all buildines gardens courts orchard* 
and backsides thereto belonging, and all and singular the mannori 
messuages lands tenements liberties franchises and hereditaments 
by the aforesaid letters patents or by the said indenture of bargain 
and sale eiven granted conveyed and assured, or meant men* 
tioned or intended in or by the said letters patents or indenture 
to be given granted conveyed or assured to the said govemorg^ 
against oure sovereign lord the King's Majesty his heires Mid 
successors, and against all other person and persons of whom the 
aaid hospital house manners landes tenements and hereditaments 
or any w them were holden at the tyme oi the said indenture 
made, and against theire heirs and issues, notwithstanding any 
title accrewed for or by any alienation in Mortmain, and also 
against all and every other person and persons of whom the said 
'ftomas Sutton did purchase the said noepitall house mannon 
lands tenements and hereditaments or any of them respectivelr^ 
ibd against theire heirs issues and assigns, and also against att 
and every other person and persons claiming or that shall claint 
any estate right title or interest of in out or unto the said hos« 
pitall house manners landes tenements and hereditaments or anj 
of them, by from or under any persoD or persons of whom the 
said lliomas Sutton did purchase the same ; unless such other 
person or persons do pursue their title claim or interest by wa^ 
of action or lawful entry within ten years after the end of this 
present session of parliament : Saving to the King's Majesty 
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hig heirs apd mioceasors all such estate right title and interest 
9B his Majesty had or might have had into any the said inannon 
lands tenements or hereditaments hefore the said indenture made» 
other than for or hy reason of any alienation in Mortmayn ; 
and saving to all and every other person or persons hodies poli- 
tique and corporate and their heirs and successors (other than 
the heires of the said Thomas Sutton, and other than suche 
person and persons from whom the said Thomas Sutton pur* 
chased the said hospitall house manners landes tenements and 
hereditaments or any of them, their heires issues and assigns^ 
and persons claiming by from or under them respectively, and 
other than such person or persons as shall claim the title of 
alienation in Mortmavn of any the said manners landes tenementa 
and hereditaments) all such estate right title claim custom interest 
and demand whatsoever as they or any of them have or shall have^ 
in as large and ample manner and form to all intents and pur« 
poses as if this Acte had never been had nor made. And be it 
nvther enacted and established by the authority aforesaid. That 
the said governors and their successors shall be from and after 
the end of this present session of parliament for ever wholly and 
Btterly disabled m law to make do levy or suffer any act or acts 
thing or things whereby or by means whereof the said hospitall 
house manners lands tenements or hereditaments^ or any part of 
them or any of them, shall or may be aliened assured given 
granted demised charged of in any sort conveyed or come to the 
poMession of our said sovereign lord the King, his heires or suc- 
cessors; and that all alienations assurances gifts grants leases 
charges and conveyances whatsoever from and after the end 
eC this present session of parliament, to be done suffered or made 
to our said sovereign lord the King, his heires or successors, by 
the said governors pr their successors, of or out of the said 
haqpitall house manners landes tenements or hereditaments, or 
•f or out of any part or parcel of them or any of them, shall 
be from and afler the end of this present session of parliament 
utterly voyd and of none effect to all intents constructions and 
purposes, any former law statute act ordinance or other matter 
or thing to the contrary notwithstanding* And be it further 
enacted and established by the authority iSbresaid, That the said 

Cemors and their successors and every of them be also from 
ceforth for ever wholly and utterly disabled in law to make 
do levy or suffer any act or acts thing or things whereby or by 
oreans whereof the said hospitall house manners lands tenements 
a hereditaaients, or any of them or any part of them or any of 
Aeniy shall or may be aliened assured given granted demised 
chaised or in any sort conveyed to any person or persons bodies 
pdkiqae or corporate, other than leases and demises b^ inden- 
tiira of the said manners lands tenements and hereditaments, 
and every or any of them (other than of the said hospital house 
orchards gardens backsides or any of them or any part of them, 
or any of them now used for the habitation or use of or for the 
laaster preacher schoolmaster usher poor schollars and poor people 
^ the said hospitall or apy of them) for the term of one and 

c 2 ^ 
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iwenty years or under, in possession and not in reversion^ or fat 
one two or three Kves, or for any number of years determinable 
upon one two or three lives, in possession and not in revernoiiv 
and whereupon such usual yearly rent or more ^hall be reserved 
to the governors of the said hospital! and their successors, during 
the continuance of every such lease, as is now reserved upcpn 
any demise thereof, or otherwise the true yearly value thereof, 
and other than granu by copy of court roll according to the cua> 
tomes of the several! manners respectively : Provided neverthe- 
less, that it shall and may be lawful to and for the said governors 
and their successors to grant reasonable and convenient annuities 
rents or fees to such person or persons as shall be officers ministers 
Or needful attendants concerning the affiures of the said hospital, 
only for life or at will, so as the number of the officers ministers 
or needful attendants be not increased above the number which 
now is, as fully and amply as they should or might have done 
if this Act had never been had or made. Provided always, 
and be it enacted, That this Act or any thing hereinbefore con* 
tained shall no way extend to give any title to the said hospitidl 
in or unto the mansion house now in the possession of the right 
honourable Dudley lord North or of his assigns, at or near the 
East end of the said hospitall, nor unto anv of the buildings 
edifices courts gardens orciiards or grounds thereunto belonging 
or therewith used or enjoyed, nor unto any other the messui^eB 
tenements or hereditaments of the said lord North, being wimin 
or near the scite or precincte of the said hospitall ; but that 
it shall and may be lawful to and for the said lord North hb 
heires tenants and assigns, for ever hereafter to hold and enjoy 
against the governors master and other the owners or possessors* 
of the said hospitall or Charter-house, now and for UbiQ tyme being, 
the said mansion house and premises and all ways and passages 
by cart or otherwise, easements waters watercourses channels pipes 
conduits cocks liberties profits and hereditaments to the same or 
any of them belonging, or therewith or with any of them now xised 
or enjoyed, or the wnich by the true meaning of any grant cove* 
nant clause or amement contained in one deed of feomnent made 
by Edward late lord North unto sir William Peter knight and 
others, bearing date the sixth dir^r of November in the fifth y^ar 
of the reign of the late Queen Elizabeth, and in one odier deed 
made by Roger late lord North and others, to the right noUe 

Srince 1 homas late Duke of Norfolk, bearing date the last day of 
lay in the seventh }'ear of the reign of the said late Queen Eiiza- 
beth, were meant and intended to belong; unto or to be enjoyed 
with the said mansion house or any other the said messuages tene- 
ments or hereditaments of the said now lord North, according to 
the true meaning of the said several deeds ; and that it shall and 
may be lawfull at all times hereafter to and for the said Dudley 
lord North his heirs tenants and assigns, and all others inhabiting 
and possessing the said mansion house or any other the said mes- 
suages tenements or hereditaments of the said lord North, for ' 
themselves their servant^} and workmen, to have free ingress and 
regresb into and from the orchards gardens or other places of the 
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said bospitally where it shall be needful to survey repair cleanse 
amend and new make the said pipes conduits cocks channels and 
watercourses, and all other pipes conduits cocks channels and 
watercourses that hereafter shall be erected or placed within the 
precinct of the said hospitall for the conveying of water unto the 
paid mansion house or other the messuages tenements or heredita- 
meats of the said now lord North or any of them, and to that pur- 
pose to subvert and digge up the soyle of the said orchards gardens 
or other places of the said hospitall where it shall be needful. 
IVovided also and be it enacted by the authority aforesaid. That 
this Actor any thing therein contained shall notm anywise extend 
iinto the mansion house of the right honourable Elizabeth viscoun- 
tess of Maidstone, scituate and being in Charter-house church- 
yard near unto the said hospital, nor to any the buildings outhouses 
gardens or pounds therewith used or thereto pertaining, nor 
to any mansion houses buildings or grounds therewith used or 
thereto pertaining^ nor to any mansion houses buildings or 
grounds therewith used of any other person or persons within 
or near the precinct of the said churchyard or hospital, and 
not conveyed or mentioned to be conveyed b^ the said Thomas 
Sutton to the said governors by the said indenture of bar- 
|ain and sale; but Siat it shall and may be lawfull to and 
for the said viscountess of Maidstone, and all and every other 
person and persons whatsoever, to hold and enjoy the said 
several mansion houses and premises therewith used or thereto 
pertaining, together with all ways and passages by carts or other- 
wise, ana all liberties profits easements water and watercourses 
pipes cocks and passages for water, and liberty to digg cleanse 
amend and new make such pipes cocks and watercourses, as fully 
and as amd|y as if this Act nad never been had nor made. Ego 
Henricus Elsyinge, Armiger Clerlcus Parliamentorum virtute 
breviB dicti Domini nostri regis de Certiorando mihi direct' h hiis 
Snnexat certifico superius hoc scriptum verum esse tenorem Actus 
Farliamenti^ supradicti in eo brevi mencionat. In cujus rei testi- 
monium sigillum nomenque meum opposui at que subscripsi. Dat' 
secondo die Julil anno regni dicti Domini nostri Regis Carol! 
quartOf H. Elsyinge Cler* Pari. Nos autem superales tenores 
brevis & schedule predict' ad requisition' Gubematorum terrarum 
K)Ssessionum revercionum & bonorum Hospitalis predict' 
luximus Exemplificand* per presentes* In cujus rei testimonium 
hasliteratis nostras fieri fecimus Patentes Teste meipso apud West- 
monasterium decimo octavo die Julii anno regni nostri quarto. 

r Rob. Riche 1 
Examinat' per nos < 4" r Clericos. 

I Edvf^ Clarke,) 

Endorsed, In Rotul* Patent' Cur' Cancellar' 
Domini Regis Caroli infra script' de anno 
regni ejusdem Regis Anglise &c, quarto. 

This agrees with the Original, and is examined by me, 

Tho. Melmoth, Reg. 
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ANNO REGNI OCTAVO GEORGII REGIS. 

An Act for preventing delays in the execution of the trust re* 
posed in the Governors of the Hospital of King Jame^ 
founded in Charter-house at the charees of Thomas Sutton 
Esquire, for the benefit of the said Hospital. 

WHEREAS the governors of the Hospital of King James 
founded in Charter-house within the county of Middlesex at the 
humble petition and only costs and charges of Thomas SuttOQ 
esquire, are a body corporate and politique by the name of The 
Governors of the lands possessions revenues and goods of the Hos- 
pital of King James founded in Charter- house within the county 
of Middlesex at the humble petition and only costs and charges of 
Thomas Sutton esquire: And whereas the number of the said 
governors is sixteen ; and conseoueotly whilst the said number is 
full by law there must be nine ot the said sixteen present to make 
any corporate assembly or do any corporate act: And whereas by 
reason of the great quality and stations of several of the governors, 
and the distance of their respective habitations and places of abode^ 
it is by experience found difficult to get an assembly of nine so 
often as the affairs of the said corporation do require ; and inas- 
much as by law the consent of five is sufficient to do a corporate 
act, supposing nine be present ; May it therefore please your Ma* 
jesty that it may be enacted, and be it enacted by the King s most 
excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, That if any number 
of the said governors under nine and not less than five shall meet 
and assemble together at the Charter-house for the afibirs of the 
said corporation, notice of four days at least of the time and place 
of such meeting having been first given or left at the usuul places 
of abode of the governors within the City of London or bills of 
mortality, and five of the said governors so met shall by their joint 
consent act or do any matters of things relating to the said corpo- 
ration, such acts or deeds shall to all intents and purposes be and 
be deemed and taken to be the acts and deeds of the said porpora- 
tion> and shall be of the same force validity and effect as if done at 
a corporate meeting by all the governors ; any law to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

3fr. Robert Barber, called in^ and Examined. 

WHAT are the number of poor men at present in the 
Charter-house? — It is at present limited to eighty; they 
fluctuate according to the vacancies, from 77 to 80. 

Those are fed, clothed and lodged ? — ^They are fed and 
lodged, and they have a cloak, but merely a cloak, towards 
their clothing : and an allowance of 20l. a year for pocket 
moneys having been lately increased from Hi. 
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How many scholars are there upon the foundation ?— The 
number at present is limited to 42. 

Is this limitation of the number in consequence of the 
"State of the funds ? — I presume so ; but it is altogether in 
the discretion of the governors, and of course they will keep 
the expenditure nearly to correspond with the income of 
the hospital. 

Besides the scholars on the foundation, are there not a 
number of young men educated at the school, independent 
of the foundation ? — ^Yes, 

About how many is -that number i — ^It does not fall within 
my province to know ; but from the information of the 
schoolmaster, the number at present is about 180 or 190; 
that is a larger number than there has been for some time 
past ; I believe the school is fuller now than it has been for 
many years. 

Do those boys not upon the foundation pay for their edu-* 
,. cation? — Entirely, precisely upon the same footing as they 
are in the other public schools. 

And receive no advantage whatever from the foundation ? 
—None whatever; none but the 42; they live in boarding 
houses, for which they pay exactly as they do at other 
public schools. 

With respect to those on the foundation, are they sup- 
ported entirely by the house ? — Entirely by the house, dur- 
ing their stay there. 

How many years is that ?— That depends upon the pro- 
. gross they make in their education, I believe there is no 
limited time ; whatever part of the school the boy comes 
into, he stays there till he has completed his education ; 
the longest time that a boy can stay in the school, if he goes 
through class by class, is nine years; there are nine classes, 
allowing a year to each class \ they do not admit them on 
the foundation under ten, by which time a lad is supposed 
to have acquired the rudiments of education ; they admit 
them between ten and fourteen. 

Besides their lodging and board, have the children on 
the foundation any clothing given them ? — They have an 
uniform precisely like the Westminster boys, a cap and 
gown, jacket and breeches, shirt, stockings and shoes. 

How are the boys presented ? — They are appointed, I 
believe, in rotation, by the governors. A good deal of this 
information is out of my peculiar province as receiver; but 
I happen to have been educated myself upon the foundation* 

Is there any regulation by the bye-laws of the house^ 
with respect to the children who shall be presented ? — The 
only regulation that I am aware of upon that subject is, that 
ibey shall be natives of Great Britain^ I believe; and I be^ 
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Here that tbay mast be protestants of the church of England ; 
but I speak with uncertainty upon that point. 

Is there any rule established by the bye-laws witb respect 
to the circumstances of the parents whose children shall be 
presented ? — I apprehend that that rests entirely in the breast 
of the governor who mak^s the nomination. 

Then is it your understanding, that no rules have ever 
been established interfering with the absolute option of the 
individual governor in presenting? — That is a question 
which I cannot answer with any degree of certainty What* 
ever ; I am entirely ignorant upon that point. 

But you do not know of any such interference, having 
ever taken place by the bye-law ?-^I am not aware of any 
•uch interference. 

When a governor presents is it upon a vacancy always? — 
I believe the rule to be, that after the rota has been made 
for a governor, which rota is made, I understand, accord- 
ing to the rank of the governor individually, that governor, 
I understand, after that rota has been made, which takes 
place when they have got to the bottom of the old list, is 
to be entitled to fill up his warrant for the admission of the 
scholar immediately, such warrant to be effectual when the 
vacancy occurs. 

Who are the present governors ? — The two Archbishops, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Marlborough, Marquis 
Camden, Earl of Liverpool, Earl Spencer, Earl of Chat- 
ham, Earl Grey, Earl of Harrowby, Viscount Sidmouth, 
Earl Moira, Lord Grenville, Lord Ellenborough, Lord 
Erskine, Dr. Fisher the master, ex-ofBcers, 

How many vacancies on an average happen in the course 
of a year in the school ? — I suppose upon an average, 
from four td six, they fluctuate ; I speak now of a time 
of war, when many of the boys used to go off to the 
army and navy. 

Have you known of any instances of ady control be- 
ing exercised by the governors, upon the presentation of 
an individual governor t — ^None, whatever ; it would not 
fall within my knowledge ; I might hear of it accidentally, 
but as an omcer of the house I should not know it. 

Is it, generally speaking, understood to be the absolute 
privilege of every individual governor to fill up his war- 
rant as he pleases ?— I believe so. 

Do the number of children on the foundation vary ?-^ 
Of course the number varies in a very slight degree, by 
reason of the lapse of time between a vacancy being 
created and a vacancy being filled up, but not more than 
that. 

Sfnce you have known the house, has there ever \^e^n 
fewer than 42 ? — Certainly ; the number when I was a boy 
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«t the school, and till wiUiio these two years, was 40 ; the 
gorernors hare latdy added two to the number. 

Has that addition been in consequence of the increasing 
state of the funds ? — I presume so. 

Have you ever known more than 42 ? — Never. 

Have the numbers of poor men varied? — They have 
nev;er exceeded fourscore. 

Have they ever been fewer ? — ^They have, for the same 
reason which I alleged before, that the governors do not 
fill up their warrants immediately ; but they must neces*- 
sarily be under fourscore occasionally, because if a pen- 
sioner dies between Christmas and Lady-day, his successor 
is not admitted into the house till after Lady-day com- 
mences. 

Do you never remember them being considerably under 
fourscore ? — ^I never remember them, I believe, being un- 
der 75, generally about 78* 

From what classes in society are the poor men gene- 
rally taken ? — That depends also upon the discretion of ' 
the governor giving his nomination ; but by a modern 
regulation of ue governors, the pensioner, I believe, is 
required to have been a housekeeper for a certain period 
prior to his election ; what that period is I do not know. 

In point of fact what are the classes of society gene- 
rally Kom which the pensioners are taken ? — I really cannot 
answer that question. 

Are they persons of decayed fortunes ? — They must be 
of decayed fortunes, because they swear to their poverty 
apon coming in. 

Do they swear under a particular sum ? — They do ; I 
think it is under 20/. a year, or under a given sum in 
the whole; but the amount of that sum I do not know. 

Is there any such oath or limitation imposed upon the 
admission of the scholars ?— I am not aware that there is 
any. 

la there any certificate signed at the presentation of 
the scholars ? — I do not know what are the requisites for 
a scholar^s admission, except that there is a certificate 
of his age. 

Does the parent certify any thing ? — I really do not 
know ; the warrant is issued by the governor presenting, 
to the master and registrer, and does not fall within my 
knowledge. 

Can you tell the committee what in point of fact is 
the general description of the boys who are upon the 
fooodation? — I am not competent to do that from my 
own knowledge; of a few ot them I can speak, knowing 
them. 
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As to those whom you personally know? — ^There is a 
son of Mr. Chester, deputy master of the ceremonies; 
there is a young man of the name of Fuller, whom I 
know. 

Who is he? — His father is a surgeon in the country. 

Do you know of any others ? — ^Tnere is a boy of the 
name of Proby, the son of a clergyman. 

Is he a kinsman of Lord Carysfort? — I rather think he 
is ; there is also a young man of the name of Ramsden, 
the grandson of the late master of the hospital, whom 
Dr. Fisher has succeeded ; there is also a boy of the name 
of Fisher, a nephew of the master ; but there are no 
t)thers that I know of. 

Should you say, generally speaking, the boys are gen* 
tlemen's children ? — Generally speaking 1 should suppose 
the boys upon the foundation of the Charter-house were 
the children of gentlemen of moderate fortunes, with 
large families, to whom academical education is a great 
object. 

What are the boys taught at this school? — ^They are 
taught the classics, precisely in the same way as they 
are at the other great schools; they have also a writing 
master, who teaches them writing and accounts. 

Are they taught mathematics at all ?— That I do not 
know. 

What arc the exhibitions? — The exhibitioners are al- 
lowed 80/. a year for the first four years; and if they 
have graduated regularly, they are allowed 100/. a year 
for the next four years, upon producing certificates of 
residence and good behaviour to the master of the hos- 
pital. 

How many exhibitions are there belonging to the house ? 
—I believe the number is limited to 29 ; but it has never 
reached that number in my time, and I have been iu 
ofHce twenty-seven years. 

Is it to Oxford and Cambridge? — To either of the uni- 
versities, at the option of the exhibitioner; it is attached 
to the person of the exhibitioner, and goes to either 
university and any college, and does not interfere with 
any promotion he may get afterwards ; the number was 
very small during the war, but it is now increasing. 

How are the exhibitions given? — The exhibitioners are 
elected to the university by the board of governors, after 
undergoing a public examination. 

Are they elected by merit? — 1 presume they are elected 
by merit, because they undergo a public examination, 
and the exhibitioner, I believe, is certified by the examiners^ 
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ivho are generally the Archbishops* bhaplains, to be com- 
petent 

Are they chosen from boys opon/ the foundation ?-— 
They are confined to boys upon the foundation. 

Are they obliged to undergo any course of education 
at the unirersity 1 — I apprehend not, and they are not 
obliged to go into the church. 

Da you know any of the present exhibitioners?—! 
think I do ; the master of the hospital has two sons upon 
the foundation, who are exhibitioners; those are the only 
two whom I know personally. 

Do you know any others, who they are? — No; I of 
course have their names in my books, because I take their 
receipts for payments made to them ; I could tell you 
some others by name; there are two young men of the 
name of Gierke, there is another of the name of Young, 
Barnard is another. 

Have any funds been left to the house besides the 
original endowment by Mr. Sutton the founder ? — Not to 
the hospital : there has been a donation to the exhibitioners, 
by dame Elizabeth Holford, of money, directed to be laid 
out in the purchase of estates for the exhibitioners upon 
the Charter-house foundation to four colleges, 'of Christ 
Church, Worcester College, Pembroke and Hertford, which 
is now transferred to University College. 

Were those estates considerable? — The management of 
those estates is .with the members of the colleges, they 
are not under the controul of the Charter-house at aJl^ 
except as to University College, the money directed to 
be laid out in the purchase of estates remains vested in 
the funds in the 3/. per cents, reduced, and the interest 
upon that fund enables the governors to pay two exhi- 
bitioners at University College 20/. a piece annually, 
with an allowance of 25/. to the head of the college, to 
furnish them with chambers. 

How does it happen that the money was not laid out 
in lands ? — That is not in my power to know. 

How long is it since Lady Holford died ? — That I do 
not know, but it is an old will ; Lady Holford founded 
ten exhibitions for Charter-house boys at the university 
of Oxford ; the colleges elect eight out of the Charter- 
bouse boys, the governors of the house only choosing 
the two who go to University College. 

Since the founder's time, have there been any other 
gifts made to the Charter-house f — None that I am aware 
of, except a very small bequest by Bishop Benson, of 
flboat 60 L which b now an accumulating fund. 
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, b there any 6ther limiuitron by Lady Holford, except 
that they shall belong to the foundation? — I am not 
awltre of any ; the only qualification I apprehend is, that 
they shall be upon the foundation of the Charter-bouse 
school, and I am not aware of any instances where others 
than those upon the Charter-house foundation have been 
elected. 

Are there many livings belonging to the Charter-house ? — 
I think there are about fourteen or fifteen. 

Are they valuable livings ?— They are of all sorts; 
there are some very good ones, and some very indifferent* 

What do you take to be about the best ? — I should ap« 
prebend the best is worth from 1000/. to 1200/. 
'- Who are promoted to those livings? — It is matter of 
election by tne governors. 

Are the governors bound to give them to Charter-bouse 
scholars ?— i think the committee will find that mentioned 
in the Sutute. 

You cannot speak to that of your own knowledge?--^ 
I cannot; it is a limitation in the charter. 

With what estates did the founder chiefly endow the 
bouse? — Chiefly freehold property, in various parts of 
the country, to which considerable additions were made 
by the executors upon winding up the accounts, they 
being directed to bestow the residue in additional purchases* 

Do you recollect what the income was at first? — Cer- 
tainly not; I have no other means of l^nowing, except 
from Mr. Heme's account, who makes it somewhat above 
5000/. a year at that time. 

What IS the rental for the last year to which your 
accounts are made up ? — The rental consists of farm rents, 
quit rents, manorial profits, timber and underwood; and 
I think the aggregate of the year ending at Michaelmas 
last was rather more than 22,000/. 

Do YOU mean the net rents, after paying the expense of 
of collecting ? — There is no expense of collecting, because 
the rents are all brought to me« 

Do you mean after deducting the expenses of repairs ? 
-—Certainly not; the repairs of the farms have generally 
been done by the governors ; the tenant pays his rent, and 
if any repairs are necessary, the governors make an order 
for that purpose. In like manner, the expenses of valuing 
and cutting the wood is to be deducted. The above is the 
gross rent. 

Do you consider the farms to be moderately l^t, or high ? 
— That is a question I cannot answer. 

Are the governors generally supposed to be eood land- 
lords ? — Within the last two or three years some Teases have 
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been renewecf, and in those cases the tenants have applied 
for an abatement of their rent. 

Have any abatements been given ? — ^The matter is post- 
poned till the next meeting of the governors. 

Have you had any considerable defalcation in your r&- 
ceiptSy in consequence of the distress of the times ? — ^The 
arrears for the last year were much greater at the usual time 
of making up my accounts at Christmas, than they were at 
any former year that I have been in office. 
' What is the yearly expense of the house ? — I cannot tell 
without my books ; but I think it was somewhere about 
17,000/. or 18,000/. 

Do you consider the estates as well circumstanced io 
point of management ? — I do not think there is a better 
managed estate in England, whether regarding the c6ndi« 
tion of the premises, the responsibility of the tenants, or 
the mode of cultivation. 

What is the general expenditure of the hospital, induct 
ing diet, maintenance, clothing,^ pocket money, repairs 
upon the premises, salaries to tbe officers, and wages to the 
servants ? — About 15,000/. a year. 

What is the master's salary ? — 800/. a year. 

Has be a house? — He has". 

Has he coal and candle, and perquisites of any sort P-^No 
other perquisites than candles and a small triennial allow- 
ance for linen, and he has the use of the garden for vege- 
tables. 

Has he fees or emoluments of any other description ? 
None whatever, I believe. 

How many children has be ? — Six. 

Does he hold any of the Charter-house livings ? — No. 

Could he, without giving up bis mastership ? — ^That I do 
not know ; I conceive he could not. 

Does he combine any other office with that of masteis 
within the Charter- house? — None, it would be quite in« 
compatible ; he is not only an officer, but he is a governor. 

Has he any other employment ? — None other beyond his 
clerical duties, that I know of. 

What preferment has he, independent of the Charter* 
house ?-^I can only speak from report, I have no knowledge 
of it; he has, I believe, a living at Elton in Huntingdon* 
shire, which is, I believe, a college living. 

Do you know of any other preferment that he has ? — He 
has a stall at Norwich. 

Do you know of any other? — I believe he has a living 
also in Lincolnshire. 

Did you ever know an instance of any exhibitions being 
given to any person not upon the foundation of the 
Charter-bouse? — Certainly nut. 
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What is the salary of the master of the school? — Between 
280/. and 300/. a year. 
Has he a house ? — Yes. 

Any perquisites ? — I do not know that be has, except a 
triennial allowance of linen, and the perquisites arising 
from the town boys, that we know nothing about. 

Has he any church preferment? — I do not know but that 
he has a small living in Wiltshire. 

What is the salary of the usher ? — I think it is under 
IdO/. a year, and a nouse capable of containing a large 
number of boarders, which is an addition to his income. 

What other salaries are there ? — There is the registrer^s 
salary. 

How much is that ? — I think his salary is 290/. a year^ 
with a house ; there is a preacher, 250/. and a house ; the 
reader has 120/. and an apartment. 

Are there any other salaries ? — ^The recei'^er has 250/. 
and a ^ouse. 

What are the wages ? — Upon the aggregate, little more 
than 400/. a year; physician 100/. and a house; surgeon 
100/. ; organist, a house and about 80/. 
How many servants are there ? — I really do not know. 
Can you give any idea of the amount of the repairs for 
the Charter-house itself ? — From 1000/. to 2000/. a j'ear. 

What may be the expense of the repairs of the master's 
house ? — ^The master's house was put into repair upon his 
coming into office, and it has not cost much since. 

How long ago is that ? — He came into office in the year 
1804. 

You do not recollect what the cost of those repairs was 
at the time ? — ^No, I do not ; it is a very large house, and 
the repairs were heavy^ 

Is he allowed to take any boarders ? — No such thing was 
ever thought of. 

Do you know what the repairs of the house of the 
master of the school cost? — No> I do not; it is a large 
house. 

Are the estates at rack rent, or let upon fines ? — All at 
rack rent, and none upon fines, and generally upon twelve 
years leases; the estates have increased more than double 
within the last twenty -seven years, 

Mr. Joseph Booker, called in^ and Examined. 

WHAT are you ? — Secretary to ihe Association of Ca- 
tholic Charities. 

How long ha^ this association existed ?«»-Sioc^ the year 
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1811 ; It was not entirely carried into effect till t812> but 
we date it 181 1, because we partly acted upon it. 

What is the nature of the Association ? — It consists of 
what was formerly three societies, one for education^ one 
for apprenticing! and one to provide for destitute orphans. 

Wnat are the funds by which it is supported ? — We 
bare some funded property, but it all consists of subscriptions 
and donations which we get in the course of the year. 

What is the income of the Association, one year with 
' another ? — ^For the last three years, about 2000/. a year ; 
with the permission of the Committee, I will deliver in 
an account of the receipts and expenses for the last year. 

[It was read, as follows :] 
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How many children are educated at this establfsbment ? 
The general average is between 600 and 100. 
f Are tbey all in one school ? — No, in five schools ; three 
finr boys and two for girls, in different parts of the town. 

Are tbey clothed and fed as well as educated ? — Part of 
diein are clothed, just to enable them to attend divine ser- 
▼keon Sundays and other days; and we maintain and keep 
twenty orphans also. 

From what parts of the town are the objects of this 
charity principally taken ? — ^They are not confined to any 
part of the town. 

Are they the poorest Catholics i — Entirely. 

Are they girls as well as boys ? — ^Yes ; two girls* schools. 

When was this charity first instituted ? — In 1811. 
' Have the number of children increased since that period ? 
Yes. 

You are a Catholic yourself ?— I am. 

What were the numbers in 1811 ? — ^I should suppose then 
they did not exceed above 300 or 400. 

Have they graddally increased ? — Yes. 

Has that been in consequence of the increase of sub* 
scriptions ? — I am rather inclined to think it has been in 
consequence of greater exertions among the parents to send 
their children. 

Have you room for more children now ? — ^Ycs. 

Do you take in all the children that offer ?— *We do ; ex- 
cept they are of bad character, we refuse none. 

By bad character, you mean dishonest ? — Yes. 

Have you any particular age when you begin to admit 
diem ? — Six years old. 

How long do you keep them ?•— We have never come to 
a decision on that point. 

How long do you keep them practically ?*^Till four- 
teen. 

Do most of them stay till they are fourteen ?— No ; I 
diould hardly conceive more than a quarter. 

What should you think is the average continuance of the 
children with you ?«-I should think rather longer than two 
years. 

Three years ? — ^Tliereabouts. 

Have you adopted any new mode of teachir^ ?— We 
leach upon the Lancasterian mode. 

Is it a day school i — Yes. 
- Do you enforce attendance pretty strictly ? — ^We do all 
we can, but we find the greatest difficulty we hav6 to en- 
ooonter is on that head. 

Out of the 700 you have upon your list, what number, 
vpoQ tiie »Teviig^ rtioold you think attended «t tSn& d\^^^ 

C3 
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ent schools? — I think I may safely say 500 out of the 
700. 

In pursuing the Lancasterian mode, do you explain to 
the children what they are reading ? — Our orders are such; 
but I have not sufficiently attended the schools myself to 
be able to answer that question distinctly ; I have however 
little doubt that it is done. It may be necessary perhaps 
to observe, that it' is our intention in the course of the 
summer to appoint a select committee, to inquire into the 
state of the whole of the schools, whether they have become 
more perfect or gone backwards, in the course of which ex« 
amination all these circumstances will of course be attended 
to ; we have every reason to think they have materially ad- 
vanced. 

How long have you been connected with the schools ? 
From the beginning, with these associated charities. 

You are not the master ? — No. 

You have probably been at the school occasionally ? — 
Every month. 

You know probably whether the masters do explain to 
the scholars while they go on, or ask the scholars questions 
about the sense ? — I can answer to the arithmetic part that 
they do, but I cannot immediately bring to my recollection 
whether in the reading classes they do. 

Do you make use of rewards in your school? — We did 
at one time, but from the multiplicity of business that riart 
is not attended to so much as we had originally intenaed ; 
the clothing, for instance, is only distributed to those whom 
we consider to deserve it by their assiduity and attention. 

You have said in a former answer, that clothing was 
given to some children, to enable them to attend a place of 
public worship ; do you mean that it is given to all those 
children who could not attend public worship without that 
assistance i — Generally, except where there is indifferent 
behaviour, which we consider as not to entitle them to it. 

Are you obliged frequently to dismiss children from the 
school ? — Yes, but not so often as we were formerly. 

You dismiss for bad attendance or bad behaviour ? — Just 
so. 

And do you attribute the less frequency of dismission to 
the good effects produced by the schools on the children ? 
•■-Certainly; I should beg leave to add to that, that I con- 
ceive the greater extent of the school, the high rank of 
the persons who attend to it at this time, and the clothings 
have had that effect upon the parents, because it is often 
owing to them that they have not attended, at least to their 
want of zeal to attend to it as they should do. 

Do you imagine the dismissions have been one-Jbalf in 
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any given number of children, in any period of time^ 
from the causes you have mentioned ? — I cannot an- 
swer that question distinctly, from the great disparity of 
numbers. 

. Per 100 per annum, for instance? — I should conceive it 
has in the proportion of half. 

You spoke of the exertions you used to persuade the 
children to come to you, or the parents to send them ; 
to what exertions do you allude ? — To there now being 
places for their reception to any extent, and the Roman 
Catholic clergy and others who had any influence, having 
been better able to insist on the parents sending their 
children. 

To what extent would your schools now hold children ; 
—I suppose we could accommodate one thousand easily. 
• Have you altered your mode of teaching in any way 
since the association took place ^ — No ; we began this as-* 
9ociation with the Lancasterian system, and have not since 
altered. 

' Do you find the number of scholars continually increas* 
ing, or have they been stationary for any length of time? 
•—Increasing continually. 

Have you the satisfaction of hearing good accounts of 
those you have put out apprentices? — Mostly, I should 
say latterly; for we have oeen more successful latterly 
than we were formerly. 

To what extent do you carry the system of education ? 
-tNo further than the Lancasterian system, plain read- 
ing, plain writing, and the first rules of arithmetic; in 
some instances we go further, in the instance of our 
orphans. 

In what districts are the schools?— A boys' school and 
girls* school in Lamb's Buildings, Moorfields, in which 
there are from 80 to 100 girls, and I conceive about 150 
or 160 boys; and what we call the central school, which 
if a boys' school, contains about 200, which is situated at 
the back of Little Wild-street, near Lincoln's-Inn Fields. 

What is the next school? — ^The two next schools are in 
Paddington-street, Baker-street. 

How many children are there there ?--From eighty to 
a hundred boys, and about seventy or eighty girls. 

In some of those places at least there are a good many 
Catholic children who still remain not in the school, whom 
you wish to bring there, are there not? — I have no doubt 
there are many. 

In all the places, or only in some? — I may say all the 
placc^. 

Aj^ there any other charities for the education of C^« 
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tholic children, in the neighbourhood of your scboob? 
—Yes. 

Are they large or small ? — ^Very small. 

Can you speak of the aggregate number of children 
they may contain ? — ^No, I am not competent to do that. 

Can you speak of their probable number ? — At a 
rough guess I should conceive they could not contain 
more than between 100 and 200 children at the very uU 
most, altogether. 

Do you imagine your charities and those charities take 
in half of the Catholic children who stand in need of edu^ 
cation in the district in which your schools are ? — I should 
conceive at present they do. 

More than half? — ^Yes, considerably, two-thirds full. 

Have you seen Mr. Montagu Burgoyne^s calculations of 
the poor in a certain distance ? — I have only had a glance 
of it. 

Do you consider them as pretty accurate? — ^Yes, they 
are, as far as they go. 

Does the number of children that are ready to come to 
your schools approach to the number that might be ex« 
pected from those calculations, and from your conversa- 
tions with Mr. Burgoyne? — No; I only saw his first caU 
culations, before he had gone minutely into the subject* 

Do you conceive that there are a good many of the 
lower Catholics who would be induced to send their chil- 
dren if more were done in the way of reward ? — ^We have 
been exceedingly careful with respect to the extending 
rewards, lest it should be thought that we were desirous 
of making converts. 

Do you see a reasonable prospect, from the increase 
that has taken place in your schools, of their containing 
the great m^ss of lower Catholics that want education, ia 
some reasonable time, say three, four, or five years? — ^Yes^ 

Do you apprentice out all the boys who stay till the 
age of fourteen, if they wish it? — No. 

In what proportion ? — The proportion is very small, from 
the difficulty of getting masters. 

Do you provide in any way for the girls who leave you? 
— At present not; no application in fact has ever been 
made oy them; but we have an intention to endeavour to 
put them into services. 

Do you take care that all the children in the schools 
shall attend divine worship on the Sunday ?— Yes, we are 
very particular on that bead^ but we cannot succeed to 
the extent of our wishes. 

Do the parents begin to feel Ibe benefits wkkb result 
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from the edacation their children receive? — Much more 
so than they used to do. 

Do you contemplate any lichools in new situations? — Not 
at present. 

Are there parts of the Metropolis where new schools 
for Cathotics would be advantageous? — I should conceive » 
there are. 

What Catholic schools are you acquainted with, besides 
the five you have mentioned of the Associated Charities? 
—The first is the St. Patrick charity school, in Dean-street, 
Soho, the treasurer is Mr. Longnan,* the secretaty Mr. 
Kelly, 45, Fleet-street; there is a school in St. George's-- 
fields ; the president the Rev. Mr. Bramston, London 
Road, St. GeorgeVfields ; there is another school attached 
to the Virginia-street Catholic chapel, the president the 
Rev. Mr. Dobson. 

Where does he live? — In the house contiguous to the 
cfaapeJ. There is a school at Somers Town; under the- 
care of the Rev. Mr. Nerincks, who lives in Clarendon- 
square, Somers Town; and there is one at Rotherhithe^ 
under the care.of the Rev. Dr. O^Brien, £ast4ane. Those 
are all that I recollect. 

Have you seen, of late years, an increasing attention 
to the charity schools for the poor, among your own con- 
nexion ? — Yes. 

And a disposition to find any funds that may be neces- 
sary for that object ? — Certainly. 

Are the funds of the Associated Cath':Iic Society amply 
ioflicient for their object? — Not entirely. 

Have you a prospect of their increase ? — ^Yes, we hope 
for an increase. 

In what other quarters do you conceive Catholic schools 
would he advantageous, besides those in which your schools 
are, and the other schools you have mentioned ? — No| 
knowing exactly the extent of the other schools, I cannot 
answer that question. 

Do the committee of governors often visit the schools! 
-^Individuals of them, frequently. 

And show an interest in them ? — Yes. 

What salaries are allowed to the masters and mistresses f 
•—Eighty pounds a year to the masters, forty pounds a year 
to mistresses, with apartments. 

Is the Lancasterian mode liked in those schools? — Yes. 

Is it found to answer the purpose better than the systeoi 
that was pursued before it was adopted ? — Most certainly.; 
particularly for a large number. 

What are the hours of attendance?*— From nine to twelve^ 
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and from two to five. In the winter they leave off at four, 
or soon after. 

Do they attend also on a Sunday? — Yes. 

What hours? — From half past nine to one, on the Sun- 
day morning and from half past two to half past four in 
the afternoon. 

Thomas Babington, Esquire^ a Member of the Committee^ 

Examined. 

4 

HAVE you been engaged in the superintendence of 
Sunday schools? — 1 have attended for more than 30 years 
at a Sunday school in my own parish in the country, at 
Rothley, in Leicestershire, whenever I hare been in that 
quarter. I have found that to induce the children to come 
and to continue in the school, and to attend to their busi- 
ness with advantage, it was absolutely necessary to interest 
their minds, and that this was best done by communicating 
to them knowledge by suitable explanations of the Scrip- 
tures. Till lately, I never had a master who was qualified 
for attending to this subject in my absence, and in con* 
sequence I always found the attendance in the school slack,' 
and a considerable disposition in the boys to leave the 
school, in my absence during the sitting of Parliamei^t; 
since I have obtained a better master, 1 find these evils 
have much diminished. My experience has shown me, 
that an endeavour to open tne minds of the children, and 
to make them enter into what they read, that is, enter 
both into its sense and its object, produces a great effect 
on their attention, and a willingness to continue much 
longer at the school as scholars, than was the case before 
this was done to the same extent as at present. It is un- 
necessary to 'say how much this method of exciting the 
interest, and so obtaining good attention from the children, 
coincides with the great and leading object of their edu- 
cation, namely, to inform and regulate the mind. I think 
1 can say from my experience, that where this sort of ex- 
planation of which I have been speaking is practised, with 
due attention to the state of information, intellect, and 
feeling, in the children, that it will tend to produce a 
great effect on their manners and habits; they will con- 
tract deference and respect for those who instruct themj 
and a desire of information; and on leaving the school 
their gratitude will be very apparent, for years, towards 
those who have taken such pains with them, and their 
characters will appear to have undergone a very impor- 
tant change. My object has been to lead, and enable the 
children to read, not mechanically, but with their under- 
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gtanding, and to interest them in the subject-matter of 
what they were reading, so that after leaving the school 
they might not only be improved in their general cha« 
racter and in their knowledge, but might be qualified and 
disposed to take up the Bible in after-life with satisfaction 
and profit. Those who have not had experience in 
schools for the poor, would scarcely conceive in how 
great a degree young children read without understanding, 
or making any effort to understand what they read. This 
habit, very early contracted, is apt to continue with most 
in a very high degree during the whole of their school 
education; and they leave the school very able to read^ 
but little disposed to do so, because the reading is not 
interesting to their minds; and therefore the benefits of 
education are attained very imperfectly. The explana- 
tions have been given to the children in a series of easy 
and familiar viva voce questions, and with comparatively 
little in the way of address, which has been chiefly em- 
ployed when it was desired to impress the importance of 
truths, and to make some, though always a moderate im« 
pression on their feelings; great care has been taken to 
accommodate such questions and little addresses as much 
as possible to their state of intellect, and knowledge, and 
feeling, and to give them that complexion which might 
be agreeable and interesting to their minds. When once^ 
by the pursuit of this system, the child is brought to 
understand in a small degree what he reads, and to take 
some interest in it, the procuress is astonishingly great. A 
course of this kind, pursued for only three quarters of an 
hour each Sunday, brought the children forward in their 
understandings, at a period when no assistance whatever 
was derived at any time from the regular master of the 
school) to such a degree as to enable the children who 
had been a year under it, to answer questions in general 
with ease and pleasure. Care is taken never to make ig- 
norance any fault, except accompanied with inattention 
or perverseness, but to proceed with kindness and good 
humour, and support the child with encouragements^ 
until the matter is understood. When this mode was first 
adopted, the common habit of taking places for good an- 
swers was practised; but it was soon found that this led 
to self-conceit and pride in the ablest of the boys, and to 
depression of spirits and a consequent listlessness in those 
whose faculties were inferior; this practice was in conse* 
quence discontinued. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, Twelve o*clock« 
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HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq. in the Chair. 

Thomas Babington, Esq. a Meniher qf the Committee ^ 

again Examined. 

TWO striking instances of the ill effects produced in 
two of the most able boys, contributed, probably, to draw 
my attention more immediately to this point. Since the 
change, I have found the progress in learning greater than 
before in the school at large, though less, probably, in 
some of the more able boys; and I find no difficulty in 
keeping the attention alive, and in exciting a sufficient 
interest in the bosoms of the scholars. We have proceeded 
without any of those bad eflPects which before we expe- 
rienced, and we have now had the new plan, of not taking 
places, ten or twelve years in operation. With respect to 
rewards and punishments, we are not profuse in the former, 
and very sparing of the latter ; our punishments, if I may 
be allowed the expression, consist chiefly in the withhold- 
ing rewards ; corporal punishment is almost altogether 
avoided, and in strong cases resort is had to expulsion 
from the school. I have always found that the best mode 
of noticing faults was to talk in a friendly and rational way 
to the culprit, in the presence of his school-fellows, and 
that there were few minds on whom a due impression may 
not be made in this manner ; and a far better and more 
durable impression is produced upon the school at large, 
than by any of the direct modes ot punishment which were 
in use when I first knew the school. I have not been de- 
sirous to carry on the children fast in mere reading and 
writing, wishing always to have them for several j-ears in 
the school, and finding that the parents, estimating their 
progress by their advancement in those mechanical parts 
of instruction, the parts on which their attention is gene- 
rally most fixed, were not desirous of continuing them in 
it after their children had, to their apprehension, ac- 
quired sufficient attainments of that kind. I have wished 
to keep the children as long as 1 could in the school for 
the sake of the advances in knowledge, in a regard for the 
ScHptures, and a respect, to say the least, for their doc- 
trines, which were scarcely to be attained, except they 
continued there for a considerable time. I have also thought 
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it of high importance that the habits acquired in tb^ schooL 
should be well confirmed, esteeming them a very valuable 
part of school education, namely, cleanliness, deference to 
authority, civility, punctuality, method, and abstinence 
from disturbing others, and from talking when desired to 
be silent Tho^, with other eood habits, in my opinion, 
can scarcely become establishea parts of the character, ex* 
cept the continuance at school be considerably prolonged* 
The affection also of the children for those who teach 
them, if they are well taught, is a very important instru* 
ment to secure their good behaviour in future life; it 
greatly softens their minds, and is a strong barrier against 
conduct which they know will be highly displeasing to 
their former teachers; this affection will seldom become a 
settled habit of mind^ except their schooling be continued 
during several years. I have also been averse to a very 
swift progress in these mechanical branches of learning, 
which the poor can best understand and therefore will most 
highly esteem, having found in some instances that it 
tended to intoxicate the minds both of the parent and the 
scholar ; and conceiving the most important fruits of edu- 
cation to be those which regard the principles, the dispo- 
sitions, and the habits, I have been very careful of adopting 
any system, for accelerating the learning of the scholars, 
which might be adverse to such fruits. I have thought it 
desirable to make the attendance at school on Sunday as 
little burthensome as might be, and therefore the childrea 
have been kept to their business only about one hour before 
church in the morning, one hour before church in the after- 
noon, and an hour or an hour and a half later in the even- 
ing* I found no difficulty with respect to the children of 
Dissenters; though the children in this school learn the 
Catechism, and regularly go to church in a body: such 
children have cheerfully acquiesced in the general course 
pursued. I should not have objected to any of them going 
to the meeting with their parents, but have insisted on 
their goin^ to church, on the ground of their probably 
spending their time in play instead of going to the meet- 
ing, if they did not go to church. With respect to the 
Catechism, I do not believe any difficulty whatever has at 
any time occurred. In the explanations of Scripture given 
to the children, which are found to interest their minds 
more than any thing, controversial points are carefully 
avoided, and nothing is said which could be offensive to 
Dissenting parents, if repeated by the children on going 
to their homes. The Dissenters among the children are 
not npm^rous, perhaps a fifth of the whole, perhaps fewer. 
The children have an opportunity of learning to write 
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gratis on the evening of one of the week days; and the 
very small ones, who are engaged in the manufactures at 
' their homes, are permitted to go to a day-school, when their 
parents find it most convenient to send them, which may be 
perhaps three days in a week upon the average, and they 
receive this education gratis till they can read a verse in 
the Testament without much difficulty. The whole ex- 
pense of the school, which consists of between eighty and 
oinety, including every thing, may be about 105. a head. 
Some articles of dress are given or furnished at a cheap 
rate to the girls, but not to the boys. The general result 
of this mode of education, with respect to both, has been, 
I think, very favourable ; they very generally leave the 
the school with mild and modest dispositions, and such 
babits as will suit their station in society. 

Do you insist upon the children attending your own 
church, that is, the Established Church ? — I have hitherto 
insisted upon the children of Dissenters going with the 
other children to church, because the meeting-house of the 
Dissenters is so situated that their actually going thither 
could not well be secured, and I feared that many who 
professed that they would go, would in fact play truant. 

Then all you require is, that they should go to some 
church? — That is all I required in my own mind, though 
I never held it out to the school ; but my language to the 
Dissenters, and respecting the Dissenters, has always been 
very conciliatory, and such as would prevent them from 
considering themselves objects of contempt or ill will. 

Do you find any repugnance on the part of parents to 
allow their children to attend your church ? — I never had 
an application from any parent to have his child released 
from going to church, nor from any of the children, ex- 
cept on one occasion, when two of the boys, slipping away 
from the school as it was passing to church, excused them* 
selves on the alleged ground of their having gone to the 
meeting, and they expressed a wish to be permitted in fu- 
ture to go there. The man who was the parent of one of 
the children, and the master of the other (his apprentice) 
was a Dissenter. I do not exactly remember what I said to 
the boys, but more or less to the following effect ; that I 
feared if I granted their request, they would be very slack 
ifi their attendance on the meeting ; that my wish was that 
they should punctually go to a religious place of worship 
on the Sunday, and I did not know how to secure this but 
by carrying tnem to church with the other boys, and that 
this was my only reason for wishing it. They have since 
attended the school and gone to churchy apparently quite 
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cheerfully, and I have had no remonstrance from the family 
to which they belong. 

Do you conceive, from what you have observed of schools 
generaJly, that there would be any difficulty, with respect 
to Dissenters, in an arrangement of this sort ; suppose a 
school in which the children were taught upon the plan of 
the National Establishment, but such as belonged to secta* 
rian parents were not compelled to attend divine service 
in church, but onlv required to satisfy the directors of the 
school that they shall attend some place of worship regu- 
larly ? — I think not, provided no offensive language what- 
ever was used to them by the masters or directors of the 
school on the ground of their being Dissenters, or permitted 
to be used towards them by their schooi-fellows. If this 
course were not strictly followed, I should conceive that 
the greatest obstacles to the success of such a plan would 
arise. 

With respect to the Catechism, do you from your ex- 
perience apprehend that a mode might be fallen upon, 
of teaching all the poor children of the school that large 
proportion of doctrine in which the church and the sects 
are all agreed, and confining the instruction with respect to 
the remaining part of the doctrine, upon which they di£S^, 
to the children belonging to the Establishment, leaving the 
Dissenters to instruct their own children in their own pecu- 
liar tenets? — If a difficulty were made by dissenting parents, 
as to teaching the Catechism, I question whether any such 
plan as that mentioned would answer, for it is called the 
Church Catechism, and the name would set the Dissenters 
against any part of it being taught, even though the^ might 
have no objection to the religious truths contained in the 
parts proposed to he taught, if those religious truths were 
offered to their children under another title and in another 
form. 

Do you apprehend that if Dissenters sent their children 
to a school upon the National plan, and such modifications 
of that plan were made, with respect to teaching the Cate- 
chisin and church attendance, as to render this practicable, 
that the children would by degrees be allowed tu attend the 
church, and would gradually rail into the Establishment? — 
I should be of opinion that a considerable portion of them 
would ; what proportion I really cannot say. All the chil- 
dren of the school of which I have been speaking, receive 
a Prayer-book and Bible, as well as Watts*s Hymns for 
Children, on leaving the school, and none of them object to 
the Prayer-book ; nor do they object to the getting of a 
Collect by heart every Sunday, which is one of our prac- 
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tices, during the latter years of tbeir attendance at the 
scliool, when they become old enough to do this. I be- 
lieve they (eave the school with a respect for the church 
and churchmen, even though they may also return to the 
habit of frequenting the meeting-house with their parents ; 
so that their prejuchces as Dissenters appear to be so far 
softened as to pave the way for their entire removal. The 
success of such a system for conciliating Dissenters, must 
materially depend on the spirit in which it is carried on. 

The very Reverend Dr. Ireland, Dean of Westminster^ 

called in, and Examined. 

ARE you acquainted with the National Establishment as 
as far as regards the Westminster school ? — ^Very little ; I 
have but just entered upon my situation as Dean, to which 
I succeeded upon the death of Dr. Vincent, nor have I yet; 
had time to inquire into the particulars. 

The committee presume you are not acquainted parti- 
cularly with the state of education among the lower orders 
in the district to which you now belong ? — Not yet ; but I 
am with respect to Croydon, from which 1 have removed. 

Will you be pleased to state to the Committee, in what 
way you have bad an opportunity of seeing the education 
that is there practised ? — By inviting the parents to send 
their children, and by attending the* school two or three 
times in the week. 

Was it a free school ? — It was. 

In connexion with the National Society ? — Yes. 

Did you find any repugnance amongst Dissenters to 
sending their children to that school ? — There was an in- 
clination on the part of the Dissenters to join their efforts 
with mine, for the purpose of a combined school ; but the 
business went off in consequence of a want of agreement 
as to the mode ; the Dissenters claimed a portion of the 
management of the joint school, and demanded that one- 
half of the managers should be Dissenters, though the propor- 
tion of Dissenters, in comparison with the number of Church 
people, was not more than one- tenth or oue- twelfth part : 
the project was accordingly dropped^ and the parties formed 
separate schools of their own* 

Has this difference tended to prevent the Dissenters from 
sending their children to the National school ? — Yes ; they 
send to there own school. 

Do any children of Churchmen attend the dissenting 
schools ? — Yes. 

Do you think any considerable number? — Not many) 
but they are much invited so to do by the Dissenters. 
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Suppose no difference, as yoti have referred to, had taken 
place, was it a plan to have accommodated the National 
system, so as to make it possible for Dissenters to send their 
children to the school ? — ^There was no plan to cut down 
the National system in order to meet the demands of Dis« 
senters, but it was completely understood that the school' 
afaould be <^en to all who would take the run of it. 

Do yt>u apprehend that any material difficulty would 
have occurred from recommending the children to attend 
die Church ? — Some difficulty, certainly ; but more with 
respect to the teaching of the Church Catechism within the 
walls of the school. 

Might it not have been so accommodated, as to have aU 
lowea the Dissenter's children to go to their own pkce of 
worship, upon satisfactory security being obtained tnat they 
had attended regularly upon divine service, and by teach* 
ing only such parts of the catechism as both church and 
sect were agreed upon ?-— The Dissenters always claimed a 
part of the management of the school, together with any 
such intended arrangement ; of course that separate ques- 
tion was not persisted in ; I found that they demanded a 
part of the management, and in a way which I could not 
possibly accede to, and the matter was not fully discussed. 

Do you,' from your observation, think that there is any 
insuperable obstacle in the way of suqh accommodation as 
has just been alluded to ? — Considering both the parties to* 
gether, I think there is an insuperable objection ; I mean, 
considering the principles and prejudices of both. - 

In what way do you take that objection to consist ?— In 
tibe unwillingness of Churchmen to part with the general 
teaching of their catechism within the walls of the school, 
and the unwillingness of Dissenters, generally speaking, to 
partake in the education of such schools without such ac« 
commodation. 

Croydon being sufficiently large to support two schools, 
one upon the National plan, and another upon the British 
and Foreign plan ; do you apprehend that any such incon- 
venience would result m the education of the lower ordersj^ 
from one of those schools being such as Dissenters could 
Bot attend ? — None, except from the indulgence of the pas- 
sions of one or both parties in drawing scholars to their res- 
pective school. 

Have you ever witnessed a thing of that kind at Croy-* 
don ?-— i have indeed ; I was not aware of the obstacles 
until the plan was started for an union, when we came to 
discuss them, and to perceive how they operated. 

Do you conceive that the efforts of the Dissenters to ob- 
tma tbie attendance of the children of Churchmeiv ^t tlx^v^ 
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school, has been accompanied with the conversion of those 
children to their peculiar tenets i — The children are at such 
a tender age that it is impossible to pronounce upon that; 
but if such a mode of education will nave that tendency, I 
am very well persuaded that for that purpose the respec- 
tive parties should attend merely to ib^ir own children ; 
this however has ])ot been attended to, and invitations have 
been profusely given to some parents belonging to the 
church, to send their children to the dissenting school, while 
every forbearance on the other side was practised on the 
part of the National school. 

Did you perceive any disinclination amongst the lowe^y 
orders to send their children generally to school ? — They 
were desirous to send them, generally. 

Have you had any experience in Sunday schools ? — Pre- 
vious to the establishment of the National schools at Croy- 
don. 

What progress have you found the children make at such 
establishments ? — The progress was desirable^ where better 
instruction could not be had ; but, on the whole, it was but 
moderate. 

Have the goodness to inform the Commiltee what is the 
foundation of the Westminster school ? — The school was* 
founded by Queen Elizabeth. 

Do you recollect how it was endowed ? — It is endowed 
with various lands and possessions, not the schools sepa- 
rately ; but the Dean and Chapter are invested with all the 
possessions belonging to the foundation, they being bound 
to maintain forty scholars there* 

Is the management of the school under the Dean and 
Chapter ? — ^Yes, conjointly and in some respects with the 
Dean of Christ Church and the Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who have shares in the election of scholars to 
their respective colleges ; but the general management is 
local. We have, besides that, twelve poor pensioners, for 
whom we are bound to provide ; there are also donation* 
of beef, meat, and so forth, to other people, through the 
year. 

Do you think that a good result might be expected, if no 
endeavour was used to form an union with Dissenters in 
any school plan, but if the clergymen were to establish a 
school, in which he should profess, that upon receiving due 
security that the children of Dissenters should be taken by 
their friends to the meeting, he would permit them to go 
there, instead of going wim the rest of the scholars to 
church ; and also, that if the Dissenters objected to their 
children learning the Church Catechism, they should be 
employed in some other way at those times when their class- 
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fellows were learning it ; do you think that in this case 
the poor orders of Dissenters would gradually slide in 
considerable numbers into such a scbocS, supposing it to 
be well conducted ? — I believe that the poorer orders would 
be very glad to have their children so instructed ; but from 
the experience I have had, they have been prevented by 
their leaders from allowing their children to attend such 
schools, without a demand of participation in the manage^ 
meat. 

7^ Rev. John Basset Cambell, caUed in, and Examined. 

YOU are one of the ushers of the Westminster school ? 
Yes. 

Are there forty boys upon the foundation ? — Yes. 

Is the number always full ? — ^Yes, generally full. 

Are they boarded and lodged as well as taueht at the 
school ? — Some of the boys are boarders, and others come 
to the school as home-boarders, and we understand that the 
statutes are for 120 boys, 40 King^s scholars, and 80 town 
boys ; but I.do not know that that is the case ; the masters 
take in more, and it is necessary to have others who are not 
in the school. 

Are the 40 King^s boys the boys upon the foundation ? — 
Yes. 

Afe those 40 boys boarded and lodged, as well as taught 
at the school ? — ^Tbey half board occasionally, but not ne- 
cessarily, at the boarding houses ; having been town boys, 
they remain as half-boarders ; they sleep in the dormitory 
of the college, and they have dinner in the hall. 

Then they are not understood to be wholly at the expense 
of the foundation ? — No. 

Do they wear a particular dress ? — ^Yes -, a gown, a cap, 
and college waistcoat 

Do the other boys wear any particular dress ?^ — No, we 
call them town boys; there is a cap and gown furnished 
once in a year to the King^s boys, but they get others, for 
th^ are rather coarser than they wish to wear. 

Then has a foundation boy any other advantages, besides 
those you have mentioned, over the town boys ? — No other 
advantage. 

Do they pay^ like the other boys, for their education ? — 
Yes. 

The same sum ? — Yes. 

What does a boy pay ? — ^It is different in different years, 
it depends upon tne year ; it is 13 guineas the first year, 
whicb is the same for a town boy or a King's. scholaC) siwdL 
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11 guineas the next, and about the same the next year, and 
so decreasing. 

How do they go oflF to college ? — They are generally at 
the end of the fourth year elected for Christ Church and 
Trinity College Cambridge ; the Dean of Christ Church 
|)arBsh takes fire, as may be according to his vacancies. 

How many scholarships may there he altogether, at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, belonging to Westminster ? — I beliere 
there is no limited number ; the Dean will take three, or 
four, or five, as he chooses; they must take eight between 
|hem ; between Oxford and Trinity, eight go off every year; 
they have scholarships at Trinity, which are not very Mrell 
worth their having. 

What are the studentships at Christ Church worth ? — I 
do not know exactly ; they are the same as other student- 
ships, indeed made rather something better ; they are now 
worth about 50/. or 60L a year, having lately fallen. 

Arc those studentships given entirely to foundation 
boys? — Certainly; our Westminster boys get studentships 
in common with all other young men, but these eight are 
confined to the foundation boys; the scholarships at Trinity 
are worth very little indeed. 

How are boys put upon the foundation ? — ^They propose 
themselves as candidates of the fourth and fifth and shell 
foroas; and are left to contend with each other in Latin and 
Greek, and particularly in grammatical questions and speaking 
Latin ; two boys will challenge for five hours together in 
grammar questions ; at the end of eight weeks of constant 
challenge, the eight boys at the head of the number are 
chosen according to vacancies ; the others that have pre- 
sented themselves below the eight, are chosen according to 
the next vacancies, the head master sitting as umpire. 

Then the forty foundation boys are chosen in the way 
you have just now described, out of the town boys ? — Yes. 

Can no boy be put upon the fouudatioa without sodi 
election as you have described ?-«>No. 

Is there no instance of any such thing ?— ^No, it is not 
possible. 

How are the foundation boys chosen for scholarships of 
studentships? — At the end of their being four years- in 
classes, the Dean of Christ Church, and the Master of 
Trinity College Cambridge, elect the fourth-year boys at 
their pleasure, and take the eight between them. 

And without any trial ? — There is an examination, but it 
is rather a matter of form. 

Are there any boys presented, or otherwise put upon the 
foundation at Westminster, than by examination i — No, it 
could not be. 
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What are the Bishop's boys ?*— There are four boj^ ap- 
pointed by the Dean, they are called Bishop's boyi^ be* 
cause the dean had been a bisliop, and they get their edoca« 
tioo tree^ and have a purple gown given thein. 
■ Ar^ they boarded and lodged as well as educated ?-**>No^ 
they usually live in the neighbourhood, and board at hoB[ie. 

Do they get any other advantage besides their education 
and gown ? — If a Sishop'a hoy has gone through the school, 
be gets an exhibition at St. John's College Cambridge, but 
I do not know the amount ; I fancy 20L a year, but I do not 
know exactly. 

Is the situation of King's scholars much sought after 
among the boys ?-— Yes, in consequence of its being an ex- 
amination, ana creditable, and therefore boys of all distinc« 
lion and ranks are anxious for it 

Has the mode of choosing King's scholars been always 
the same? — I believe always; it has certainly for SO or 
more years back^ if uot a greater length of tioie. 

Mr. John Henry G£U^ uUed in, and Examined. 

WHAT are you ? — Receiver of the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster. 

Wluit revenue belongs to the Westminster school? — 
lliere is no particular part of our revenue applicable to 
ihe school or the charities mentioned by the Dean ; but out 
Qlf the gross revenue the expenses of these three must be 
paid; there are twelve poor almsmen mentioned, about 13/. 
each, and forty women, who receive weekly donatioiis of 
We^9 beef, and money, and then the forty boys on the 
finindation. 

What is the expense of the school of forty boys ?-— It 
yaiies according to the price of articles; but I should 
dNnk between 1000/. and 1200/. a year including all ex* 
pences incident to those boys. 

Then do you understand that the King's scholars pay for 
tbeir own education ? — Not ta siy knowledge. 

Do you pay the salary to the master ?"-^Yes, besides what 
ibey have privately from the town boys^ with which we have 
no concern. 

What is the salary of the master ?-^39/. 6^. 8dL i Hud he 
has pio perquisites, to my knowledge. 

Has be a house ? — Yea. The second master has Hh and 
a bouse. 

The ushers ? — ^We know nothing of them ; we pay no- 
thuig to them. 

£% those all the salariea ^ou jpa^ on account of the 
Bcbool ?<^Tes ; when I menuoneci from oue thousand to 
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twelve hundred pounds, that includes every expense is I 
stated before. 

Does it include the whole expense which the West* 
minster school is of to the Dean and Chapter ? — ^They have 
the repairs of the two masteni' houses, as they happen to 
become necessary. 

Mr. WiLUAM Harqrate, caUed in, and Examined. 

WHERE do you live ? No. I, Bishopsgate-street 

Are you acquainted with the state of the children of the 
poor in any part of the Metropolis, and what part ? In the 
North»east district, including Spitalfields, Shoreditcb, and 
that neighbourhood. 

What led you to this knowledge of the state of the poor ? 
— -I am a member of a society which is entitled the Juvenile 
Benevolent Society, for clothing and promoting the educa- 
tion of destitute poor children, and improving the condition 
of the poor. 

Are there many poor children uneducated in those parts 
of the town ? — A great number. 

Are they desirous of instruction ? — ^They are very de- 
sirous. 

State the limits of the North-east district ? I think, as 
near as I can recollect. Hackney is the extent of it, bounded 
on one side by Bishopsgate-street, and on the other by Whiter 
chapel ; the same cfistrict as the Auxiliary Bible Society. 
It does not extend so far as Houndsditcb i there is a small 
•treet which divides it. 

If the children of the poor are desirous of education, what 
is the reason they are prevented receiving the benefit of it i 
— ^They are preventea, from two reasons : I have visited a 
great number of families to ascertain the cause of that pre- 
▼ention, and have discovered, when the parents are igno- 
rant, and do not know how to appreciate the value of edu- 
cation, they appear very indifferent whether their offspring 
are educated or no. There is another reason, whicn ap- 
pears to operate veiy much against children being sent to 
schools, particularly Snnday schools; that is, a sufficient 
portion of clothing to render them tolerably decent, to 
place th6m upon a par with other children, who are gene- 
rally placed in those schools. The general objection to 
their Being sent to school, which » urged by their parents, 
upon our committee applying to them upon the subject, is 
this ; the^ appeal to us m this way, " You see our children, 
is it possible we can send them to school in this state ?' 
This observation ap|:4ies to a very large portion of the poor 
in that vicinity. 
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Are they poor mechanics, that make objections of this 
sort? — ^Tbey are generally Irish, who are labourers. The 
object of this society, on whose account I visit the poor, is 
to obviate that difficulty ; and they have procured a cheap 
kind of clothing, with which they clothe those poor chil- 
dren, a boy for the expense of 8^. and a girl for 10^. and 
place them in a Sunday school. 

tVhat articles are you now describing for a boy ? — For a 
boy, a leather cap costing Is. id.; a pinafore^ made of a 
brown kind of sheeting which is very strong, extending from 
the neck down to the feet, and covering the arms, and 
which costs 3s. ; and shoes, good ones, for 3^. ; that con* 
stitutes the whole of the boy's dress : The girl's dress con- 
sists of a bonnet and ribon, costing 2s. ; a pinafore, made 
of gingham instead of sheeting, 3s. ; a pair of shoes, 35. ; 
which renders these children, when clean, very respectable* 
This question appears to involve a point which I suppose 
i may allude to, that is, the benefit of Sunday schools over 
that of other schools : we have found, generally, that once 
a week, which is on the Sabbath day, the child will learn as 
much in that time as he would if placed in a National school, 
or in a school on the British system of education, in a week. 

How do you account for this ? — ^The number that is ad* 
mitted to those schools is so great, that we are apprehensive 
. that every child does not receive the same attention a^ that 
/Child does in a Sunday school ; on the other hand,^in a Sun- 
day school the children are taught to read by young meiv 
and young women, who volunteer their services on those 
occasions. 

Are there a sufficient number of schools for the poor in 
the district with which you are acquainted ?— -I do not think 
^ere is. 

Do you know the number of schools ? — I do not know 
the exact number ; I know .some, but I do not know tb« 
precise number. 

Why do the parents object to their children going to 
Sunday schools, on account of their dress, more than day 
schools ?— They do not object more to one school than the 
other, but many children are engaged on the week day. 

Have YOU observed any improvement in thie moral con- 
dition of the poor, when the children have been educated 
in the free schools in or near your neighbourhood ?— >In the 
particular families under my care^ I have noticed a consi*- 
derable improvement ; and as reports are brought up from 
every district in London every month to the committee of f he 
Juvenile Benevolent Society, which I attend, and from the 
facts and observations recorded in those reports, it 
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evidently is ibe case throughont London, where cor com- 
mittee nave. extended their care. 

Do you know any particular reason which occasions the 
great distress among the poor? — I am of opinion, from the 
observations I have made amongst the poor, that it arises 
from the parents in the first place not being educated ; 
when they become enlightened, we find they become eco- 
nomical, and acquire more stable habits. 

Are they more industrious? — Yes. 

More frugal ? — Much more so. 
. Have you any adult schools in your neighbourhood ?— • 
We have. 

Do many of the poor attend those schools ? — Not a great 
many; we find it is better to send children to school than 
adults; they are in general more attentive, continuing a 
greater length of time at school. 

Do you know the number of children that are in the free 
schools in your own district ? — I do not. 

Are you able to speAk to the length of time a child takes 
to learn to read the Bible at a Sunday school ? — I am not a 
teacher in any Sunday school, but my observations proceed 
entirely from what t have ascertained and inquired among 
the poor ; but I should think they would learn in twelve 
months. 

Can you give a general opinion upon the best means of 
improving the children of the poor in your district ? — ^Thc 
only plan thai I could suggest would be, by the establish- 
ment of more schools, and an additional number of masters 
among the poor, which operates as a stimulus: we have 
found when children are desirous of comiug to school, the 

J>arents were unwilling they should come ; and we have 
bund, that by visiting the parents two or three times, and 
talking to them upon the subject, that such remonstrance 
has been effectual, and they have generally in consequence 
suffered their children to come to the Sunday school ; we 
can get them to a Sunday school when we cannot get them 
to a day school* 

Are the children employed on a week day, which pre- 
vents tliem attending a day school? ^A great number of 
them are; the Juvenile Benevolent Society summon, in 
their different districts, all the children under their care 
onpe a week, to a room appointed for the purpose, to ascer- 
tain what progress those children have made in their learn- 
ing. Nine children out of ten that we visit, who have not 
been placed under the care of this institution that I allude to, 
are unable to read. 

Have you visited some of the very lowest classes of so- 
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ciety ? — That is the description of poor that we take par* 
ticularljT onder our cognizance. 

What onmber have you clothed ? — About 200 within tbq 
last IS months. A family who are natives of Scotland, the 
man a weaver, but not able to work^ from having brokcQ 
his leg, and the woman having charge of four children, con- 
sequently unable to assist her husband in procuring a liveli- 
hood ; their distress was so great, that this famine, which 
consisted of six persons, laiaand slept in one bed; two of 
the children were about 13 years of a|?e at that time; they 
have been taken uoder the notice of this institution from 
its formation, and assisted with pecuniary aid, and their 
children sent to Sunday schools. Since that was done for 
them, they have been progressively improving. I yisit 
them weekly, and they appear altogether much more com- 
fortable ; two of their children have got employment ; the 
other two continue to attend the Sunday school, and at what 
is termed a weekly conference with some of the committee 
of the Juvenile Benevolent Society, which is merely an 
examination, they receive a little advice how to conduct 
themselves when they are aft school • The boy f ome time ago 
iras absent from home ; his mother told ^ne she believed be, 
was connected with some of the juvenile depredators, who 
procure a subsistence by stealing ; but I have now the satis- 
nction to say, that this bo^ is restored to his parents, has 
l^ot work» and conducts himself with propriety ; his only 
sister has also got a comfortable situation. The two eldest 
children, in consequence of being employed, have left the 
school, but thev can read, which they have principally 
learnt to do at the Sunday schools ; the o^her two children^ 
who are attending Sunday schools, are making progress in 
their learning; and the family, although very poor, are 
much improved in their condition and comfort. 

It has oeen stated to the Committee, that where clothing 
has been furnished to children, it sometimes has happenea 
that after it has been wore for a few times, that they and ike 
clothing have disappeared together ; has your society suf- 
fered in that way r — Our society has su&red very Httle in 
proportion to the number of children it has clotbed, owing 
totJia precaations which is used by the committee; they 
sQpplv them in the first place with clothing of little value, 
the oothiog is stamped with permanent ink in the inside, 
^^ J* B« S. Charity/' which prevents pawnbrokers receiving 
the same ; this clothing is not given to the children, it jg 
merely lent them, they take it out from the depftt on Satur- 
day, and return it on the following Monday ; in case they 
omit to do so, where such omission has taken place, the 
parties are visited by a mamber of the committae who has 
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the particular charge of them ; and we have found that that 
plan answers the purpose better than any other. But we are 
not confined entirely to that plan ; when a child who has 
been under the care of the institution some time, and. de- 
mean themselves in such a manner as to merit a peculiar 
mark of distinctioOf that child receives a gift of clothing, 
and is placed in a day-school, which is done publicly before 
the rest of the children, that it may stimulate them to act 
equally consistent. 

Do you know in point of fact whether all the children 
so supplied with clothes go to Sunday schools, or if not, 
what proportion ?-— We have regular information from the 
Sunday schools, by tin tickets, stamped J. B. S. that are 
given to each child, which child is well known by its 
peculiar dress ; in the Sunday schools it is given to each 
child that has attended school; and as all the children 
under our care are summoned together once a week, w^ 
have an opportunity of ascertaining correctly what children 
have attended, and who have not attended ; if any de- 
ficiency appears in that respect, the committee man, who 
has particular charge of the delinquent, is obliged, ac« 
cording to the rules of the institution, to visit that child 
in the course of the same week. 

When you recommend children to any Sunday school, 
do you send them to schools of any particular religious 
sect, or to all indiscriminately? — We send them to all 
indiscriminately, it is quite optional on the part of the 
parents. 

Do you recommend them to that school nearest their 
residence ? — We do, if that school meets with the appro- 
bation of their parents. 

Are you of the society of people called Quakers? — ^I 
am a member of that society. 
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ARE you Secretary to the Hoxton Academy Sunday 
school ? — ^Yes, I am. 

Are you acquaittted with the state of the children of the 
poor in your neighbourhood ? — I visited a considerable 
part of the neighbourhood when our school was first 
opened, to obtain children to fill it ; but we have now iii 
the school about 560 ; and in goiutt round the neighbour- 
hood, I discovered that one-fourth, I should suppose, of 
the parents that I called upon, had children that were 
iininstructed. 

Were they desirous to be instructed ? — They were de» 
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«irou8 of having their chifdren ioithicted. Oi one Sabbath 
iiibrning I collected 7S children who had nerer been in any 
Sunday school, and ont of the 73 there were but two thai 
could read, and that not sufficient to read in the Testa* 
nent. 

Are there now a sufficient number of schools in your 
neighbourhood to instruct all the children? — I consider 
nor ; I am convinced that if our school could instruct more 
children, that is, if we had more room, we could readily 
get 100 more. 

Do you conceive very large schools are the best for Sun- 
day schools, or to increase the number of small ones ? — 
I should consider there was no particular choice in that 
Betpect ; as Sunday schoob are divided into classes, the 
children being r^ularlv under the attention of one in- 
cUviduaJ, one may consider each class as a distinct school, 
only, being congregated, they have all the advantage of 
one general exhortation or admonition. 

How long have you taken an active part in this school i 
—Three years. 

Have you observed any partieular improvement in the 
children ?— Comiderable, 

In what respect? — As it respects the improvement in 
file children, toeir attention to the reverence of tbe Sab- 
bath is to be discovered, and their increasing delight in 
attending the school, to what they had when they first 
came ; and <he parents, upon visiting them, one may per- 
ceive a v«ry considerable improvement in their domestie 
circumstances. When 6rst called upon, the parents ap« 
peared to consider that they were obliging us, by sending 
their children ; after the children had oeen at the school, 
probably a month or two, we have had the thanks of the 
parents for instructing them ; they have considerably more 
parental obedience to what they were accustomed to receive 
from die children ; and if the parents are poor, greater 
willingness on the part of the children to assist in the sup- 
port of the family, if they recjuire their assistance. Pre- 
vious to tbe children attending the school, one misht 
understand, from the acknowledgment of the parents, that 
diey (the parents) would occupy tbe Sabbath at work; 
vasbiog, for instance, on the part of the mother, and the 
occupation of tbe father continued likewise ; but from the 
books which the children have carried home from the 
school, and the information that they have given their 
parents from the instruction and exhortations they have 
beard, have been, in a number of cases that I could men- 
tion, induced to regard the Sabbath themselves by attends 
ing a place of worship. 
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Have yoQ reason to believe that mond principles are 
fined in tbemiodsof the children, bjr the instruction diejr 
receive at the school ?-^Yes; we never discovered in our 
school one of the children that liad been there ever ccmh* 
mitting any act of delinquency. The number of chiMrai 
in our school ilB 5G<k 

Do you limit the time which chiidreo shall remain in tfaw 
school i — No. 

Are there any advantages which the children leu e i v e 
by continuing in the school, beyond those of merely learn*- 
ing to read ) — ^No particular advantages, except presents at 
times for their good behaviour. 

Do they improve in behaviour ^-^Yes^ they do. 

You conceive an increased number of Sunday schools 
throughout the Metropolis would benefit the lower classet 
of society ? — Materially so, because a number of the 
children of the very poor are occupied in the week by obtain*^ 
ing a portion of their livelihood, which will preclude 
their attendance at National schools. In one case I know 
a blind man, and the wife who is so infirm from affliction^ 
that they are both dependent upon three small children for 
their support, the eldest of which is not twelve years of 

age. 

How do they obtain it? — ^They obtain it by seilii^ 
various articles in the street. 

Do those children come Co your acbool ?-^They do. 

How long does it require to teach a child to read in a 
Sunday school ?— *A ^reat deal depends upon the abilities 
of tbe child to receive instruction. 

What is about the average? — ^We have had children 
leave the school at the end of nine months, who, when they 
entered, did not more than know, the alphabet, and, when 
they left, could read in the^ Bible. 

You would not state that as the average length of time i 
<*-I should consider twelve months sii£acient. 

With the education he would receive at the Sunday 
school alone ; or do you include the additional instruction 
he would receive at bome^ — Those cases I have men<« 
tinned have not been in the habit of receiving any instmc*^ 
tion at home. 

Tbe children are only taught to read in the Snnday 
school ? — Yes. 

Do the children not learn to write ^-— They da 

On a Sunday ?-^No. 

When do they learn to write ?-*On Monday evening. 

Any other evening ?<— No other. 

Do you teach trcm arithmetic ^-^-^Yes, on the Monday 
evening. 

Do you find the parents of poor chtldreni very desirous 
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tb»t ibek duMiBn Aoald be iostmcted ?~Wbere tfae 
pwraats ooolci tomI themselviefly bat not o^rwifie, udets 
tbejr €OBeefV]e tbw dhdi be receiring some pecuniary aid by 
aUoWiog tbeir children to come. 

Aie yo« aware of any partiealar impediments which 
prevent poor childi«n firam receiving inttroctioR ? — ^Wkei« 
the paceats are poor, the impedioient arises from the 
vaot of suitable clothing to attetid it 

After cbikU«n have been in your school for any len^g^h 
of time» have you foiuid that their dress has been improFed^ 
aad.lbeir geoeral appearance j — ^Yes« because tfae conduct 
of the parents have been improved in proportion to the 
cotidact of their children. 

Js your school ia connexion with tfae National Society i 
^No, it is not. 

Do you kaow the average annual expense ?—«Seventy 
pounds. 

J>oes that include rent ?— We have no rent to pay. 

What are the expenses i — The expense is for nooks, ire, 
oawUe, and door-keepers. 

Do you give any rewards to the children for good be? 
haviour ? — Yes, andffor attending in time. 

What rewardb do you give ? — We give them small tickets, 
a certain number of which purchase books, according to 
their wishes ; they have an opportunity of making a selec- 
tion ; but we always place into their bands, for their first 
reward, a Testament. 

What is the nominal value of the tickets ? — ^Twelve 
tickets are valued at three halfpence. 

Have you any circulating library attached to your school ? 
— ^We have. 

What entitles a child to the benefit of the circulating 
library ? — A recommendation, from a teacher, for good 
behaviour. 

Do they take those hooks home with them ? — ^They do. 

.Have you any reason to believe they read the books from 
the circttlating library on an evening to their parents ? — 
Wc have known in each case, from recent examination, that 
thm do. 

Are the parents pleased to hear their children read to 
them of an evening ? — Particularly. 

Have you any reason to believe that the children, reading 
the Ubr&ry books, prevent the fether spending the evening 
at a public-house ? — I know one family, where a girl took 
home a tract that has been written by the Reverend Leic^h 
Richmond, called '^ The Daiirnuui's Daughter;" t^ 
fiuiher, sshoiwassn the practice of spending the whole of 
his Sunday at a public-house, overheard the girl jeading 
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this tract to her mother, and said that he thought he would 

) to the chapel ; an opportunity occurred for him to carrv 

e younger child to meet his daughter coming from school 
and through the little girPs entreaty he attended the chdpel; 
and since that time he has been in the habit of attending a 
place of worship instead of the public-house. 

Have you reason to believe his moral habits are much 
improved ? — Yes ; he is a weaver by trade, but the want of 
employ has reduced the iamily to great distress ; but the 
distress is not more, not for the mother and the children, 
than they were in the habit of enduring from bis improper 
conduct when in work. 

Do the children consider it as a great reward to be 
admitted to the benefits of the circulating library?—- 
Those children who have an opportunity of reading ; but 
most of the children having to work on tine other days, have 
little time for reading, except on the Sunday. r 

Do you find, in general, the children are fond of books ? 
—Yes, when they have learnt to read with readiness. 

Do children in your schools commit portions of Scripture 
to memory ? — ^They do, and are rewarded for it, 

Is that the practice of the school? — It is. 

Is there any annual examination of the children ? — Yes, 
the first Sabbath in April. 

And the improvement noted down ? — Yes; each teacher 
is in the habit of putting down every Sabbath what the 
child learns, to prevent the child repeating the lesson a 
second time, and being able at any period to discover what 
that child has learnt while in the school. 

Have you made any calculation of the annual expense 
of each child ? — I have not. 

But the whole of your expenses do not exceed 70/, 
per annum ? — ^They do not, for 500 children. We receive 
500 nearly, in the course of the year: upon the average; 
we have admitted twelve children every Sabbath for uie 
last three months. As a proof of the willingness of the 
poor to learn, we have no trouble now to go round to 
get children into the school ; they come with their parents* 

Do you make a point of examining the children with 
respect to cleanliness^ — We do; and consider it the duty 
of the teacher to impress upon the minds of their parents, 
when visiting, that we require them to come in a cleanly 
condition ; that is the only provision we make; we regard 
not their dress, if they are cleanly. 

How many teachers have you in th6 school ?— About 
twenty, male and female. 

Do they attend twice a day i — ^Tfaree times eacli 
teacher. 
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How many childfen are attached to one teacher ? — ^In the 
Bible and Testament classes about eighteen to each teacher^ 
fiOQietiaies twenty ; in the lower claases^ thirty or forty ; 
ihey are tanght, by leascms hong against the wall, in dis- 
tinct classes* 

Have yon any monitors to aMist the teachers ? — Only in 
the lower classes. 

The monitors are selected from the senior children ? — 
TeSy and those who are most sedate in their conduct. 

ibre you of opinion that the extension of Sunday-schools 
throughout the Metropolis would greatly bfmefit the lower 
classes of society }—\e»^ judging from Uie manifest im- 
provement in the vicinity of our schools, among the fa- 
milies of the very poorest who attend. 

il/r. Robert Baibor, again called in^ and Examined. 

WHAT change has taken place within your knowledge 
in the salaries of the Charter-house ? — ^I am afraid I cannot 

S've the Committee any exact account of that ; they have . 
3en increased lately. 

When was the last increase } — About two years ago. 

Do you recollect generally the amount of the increase? 
—No, 1 . do not, the masters* salary has been increased 
Qonsiderably ; at the time of Dr. Fisher cominjp into office 
it was only 2002. a year; it was afterwards increased to 
450/. but ne had then other perquisites and small al- 
lowances, which are now included in the aggregate al- 
lowance of 800/. a year. 

When he came into the office what might the whole, 
including the perquisites, amount to ? — I should suppose 
that they were then 300/. a year ; 1 speak now of money 
allowances. 

Too speak of that part of his income which answers to 
the present 800/.? — ^les. 

Are the other salaries increased in the same proportion ? 
T-Certainly not ; but the salaries as they are now increased 
Include all the former small allowances, except the triennial 
^lowaocp for linen. 

Can you tell the Committee how many of the other 
salaries are increased? — My own was 80/. a year when I 
qune into office 97 years ago; it was afterwards increased 
by <0/L but I was then supposed to have made some ad- 
vantage, or to. have had tne opportunity, I would rather 
say, or making some advantage, by the balances remain- 
ing from time to time in my hands, which however I 
neter availed myself of, certainly not to more than 2QU in 
the course pf the 37 years; since that, the allowance which 
t now have is supposed to be in tieu o( aii^ «clc\i «A« 
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vantage which 1 might so make. The registrer's salary 
has also been increased nearly in a similar proportion; and 
all the salaries indeed havc^ iucreascd^ bul I cannot speak 
with certainty to the amount of that increase. 

Has the pocket money of the pensioners been increased? 
—The pocket-money of the pensioners has been increased 
within my time, from 14/. to 20/. a year; the wages of the 
servants have also increased. 

By whom is the increase in the salaries made? — -Dy 
orders in assembly of the governors. I might probably 
here say that no monies are issued except by special 
orders of assembly, or by warrants signed by tlie master, 
in the ordinary expenditure of the establishment. 

What is the duty of the registrer ? — ^The registrer acts as 
secretary to the governors ; issues summonses for meetings, 
draws up the orders of assembly, prepares the leases, and 
all applications to the governors for renewals of leases, or 
for any other matters that are brought before them, and 
the petition necessarily passes through his hands; and 
he is also the solicitor for the conduct of any law pro« 
ceedings. 

Does he charge separately for his labour or attendaace 
in any of those duties^ — He has a fee of a guinea for 
every petition, and the tenants pay for their leases. 

Does he bring in his bill separately for any law proceed- 
ings, besides money out of pocket r— I believe be makes 
out a regular bill of costs, as in ordinary cases. 

Has he any other fee besides a guinea upon a petition i 
— An allowance of 40/. a year for the expenses of coach 
hire, sending messengers to the governors^ postage of the 
letters of correspondents; and I suppose 40^ a year does 
not pay him. 

Has there been any increase in the exhibitions, of late 
years?— When I was an exhibitioner, in the year 1808, ai 
Christ Church, the exhibition was limited to 40/.; it was 
afterwards increased on behalf of the bachelors of arts to 
60/.; and the subsequent increase made the 60/. 85/.; ^nd 
the 40/. for the under graduate was increased to 65/, 

In what year did that take place? — 1812; in the year 
1813 the bachelor's exhibition was increased to 100/. and 
the under graduate's to 80/. and that is their present 
standard. 

Should you say that, generall}* speaking, the boys upoD 
the foundation are In the present day of superior or ioife- 
rior rank to that of the boys formerly? — I should not supr 
pose that much alteration nas taken place either way, since 
I was a boy on the foundation. 

Do you know that Mr. Russel has introduced the new 
p]an of education under Dr. Bell^ mi adopted it io 
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instruction of tbe classics f — I understand he has in- 

uced it into the school ; whether it extends into the 

lAf departments of the school I do not know ; I do not 

pen to know that he has applied it to the teaching 

Gfeek grammar, it may be so, but I am not aware 

lie particulars, 

re the boys upon the foundation of a different dd* 

ition with the town boys ? — I apprehend they are nearly 

le same description, 

lye you got a statement of the revenue and expenditure 

le house? — I have. 

[It was delivered in, and read as follows :J 



RTER-HOUSK-^State o£ the REVENUE for One Year 
Michaelmas 1815; and of the Arrears thereof, which re- 
ined due on the 5th January 1816. 



tter*house Square and I*ane : 


Anniial Reots, 


Acicwf dnft 
5thJ«na«i7'.181& 




^% ^ 


■ 


£. s. d. 


£. ^ d. 


m Monti^e 


46 16 6 




RoUnson • • 


46 16 6 


-— 


iJannan 


52 3 6 


-« 


X Shackleford 


46 16 6 


23 8 3 


ine • . • • 


46 16 6 


.« 


Spurden 


41 16 6 


— 


^owlatt . 


92 15 — 


— 


Ffongham 1 


78 15 — 


— 


Priest • • • 


20 9 — 


— 


I#ong • . 


18 9 — 


-— 


Stowers .' ' , 


22 4 — 


*- 


L FtxfdmACo. 


7 3 — 


«i» 


Ibo.Russel • 


4B 10 — 


— . 


admowledgments for liberties 






MT Square 


6 13 2 


— ■ 


- 


676 4 ^ 


29 a s 


CterkenweO; 
ierbert f 






§5 


'85 


Ashby 


25 


• 


lewett 


25 




feeuhon 


28 


«^ — 


•"WSson 


30 : 


€0 - 


Wame 


25 


'^ 


PoHen • • 


690 


184 10-^ 


f Northampton 


20 


— 




868 


\ 













S86 
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Charter^ioiise Reyenue—conh'iitffdr. 



Carthusian Street: 



William Hainea 
Felix Calvert 
Rep. of C. Smith 



Suttoa Place : 



James Sorrell 
James Collins 



Southminster: 



Sam. Bawtree 
Jmnes Clarke 
John Bawtree \ 

Joseph Kitcher 
Impropriate Tithes 
John Wade 
Quit Rents 
Profits of Courts . 



Cold Norton 



Rich; Clarke 
QuitRenU 
Pk-ofits of CourU 






Great Stainbridge : 



John Kemp 

Rev. W. B. Ramsden 

Quit Rents 



Litde Hallingbury : 



Henry Claric 
John lioughton 
Nath. Dorrington 
Quit RenU 
ProfiU of Courts 



Annual Rents. 



£, s, d, 
20 4 — 
16, 12 — 
63 6 — 



100 2 — 



IS 6 8 
66 IS 4 



80 



1,012 ~ ^ 
808 7 6 

400 

810 

1,489 16 — 
48 15 — 
99 — d| 
276 



4»S78 18 9f 



578 — ~ 

16 15 2 

194 15 — 



789 10 2 



Arreart due 
5th January 1816. 



<£. <. A 



94 19 — 



94 19 — 



13 6 8 



18 6 8 



506 

401 IS 9 

155 r- -"^ 
881 16 ~ 

TsZ 6t 



1,472 10 8^ 



1,156 - -- 
88 10 4 
IS 10-% 



480 — .^ 

6 5^ 

12 15 8 



448—8 



200 — ^ 
185 ~ — 

876 

10 16 5 
5 

726 16 5 



1.908 ~ 4 



S15 — 

5 5 

35 11 


« 


Si5 


16 


i 



67 10 — 

876 

21 12 10 



465 2 10 
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Little Wigborow: 



Edir. Wray 
Quit Rents 
nofits of Courts 



Elmstead : 

ChaB.Jonel7n 

Fnrans amd JacUetts 
James Blateljr 



Castle Camps : 
Wm. Button 
Richd. Collier - « 
Ibh&F^encfa 
Jas. Leonard 
jM.Pamtt 
Quit ' Rents ' 
Ph>filsofCourt8^ : 
Timber ahd Underwood 



Bidshsm: 

JohiiKeiit 

ItfriaKmit 

fiotti^ea 

OtttiRents 

ftofits of Courts 

Tindier and Underwood 



Buslingthorpe : 

Sionl. Turner : 
JMal^vivther 
C.Masbn^ 
JohnAfoody 
0?eneen A the Poor 
Timber and Underwood 



Annual Rents. 



Arrears dae 



5th January J 816. 



£. s. d. 

480 

6 15 9 


£. ^. d. 
13 11 e* 


486 15 9 


13 11 6 . 







358 5 — 


— 


308 


462 


240- 


120 


700 


850 — — . 


SIO 


105 


120 


•«» 


ISO 


325 


33 3 4^ 


137 4 7f 


32 13 — 


-. 


296 6 — 


296 6 — 


1,762 2 4i 


1,683 10 7* 


492 — 


268 18 — 


457 17 — 


475 14 — , 


7 18 — 


^ 


45 17 4 


49 7 6 


195 5 8 


195 5 S 


1,198 18 


974,5 2 


440 




230 


lis 


294 1 — 


161 1 6 


30 


45 


11 — 


.11 — 


258 9.— 


858 9-. 


1,253 11 — 


580 11 6 



989 
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Charter-hooie Rerem i e eo nii nued. 



Dtmsby: 


Annaal Rents. 


5»thJanttaryl816. 








£. s. d. 


£m s, A. 


JohnLturance « 


669 10 — 


— 


no8. LaiiKmca 


490 


— 


Wm. Richardson . 


387 


387 


Win. Carter 


443 12 — 




John Carter 


292 


146 


fier. Wm. Waters 


30 


30 


Richard Caswdl 


670 


335 


CotUges 


184 2 6 


184 2 6 


Tithes • • • • 


20 15 — 


20 15 — 


Umber and Underwood . 


IM 6 — 


164 6 — 


Ekombe: 
JoonBttthe , 


3,351 5 6 


1,267 3 6 


426 6 3 


213 3 H 


James Bathe 


445 10 — 


299 15 ~ 


Timothy Maskelyne 


400 


900 


B« P. Bennett • 


— 10 — 


1 10 — 


XKme ... 

Wm* Matthews • . • 


400 11 — 


20O 5 6 


413 9 8 


900 14 10 


BidiardKing 


262 


131 


B. Don King 


619 5 6 


309 12 9 


XMatthewB 


292 


146 


John Sdwards • • • 


445 


222 10 — 


Wm. Brown 


293 16 4 


146 18 2 


Wm.Wa]lBi 


2 8 — 


4 16 — 


Quit Rents and Interest 


17 14 lOJ 


If 14 10} 




4,018 11 7 


2,093— Hf 


ThickwQod : 
James Woodham • • • 






170 ^ 

83 «~> 


1 


now 


203 7 6 


Rob* Beckenbrow • • • 




Joseph Penchin 


228 


228 


Quit Rents. 


1 3 2 


« 9 — 




432 6 2 


4S» 9 6 


H^nejr: 










John Brnahnn^ 


680 


ifsao^ 


Timber and Undiafwood 


— 


— 




««-_ 


1,020 
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Harlland: 



Rev. Wm. Chanter 
Wm. Ryder 
Wm. Baglehole 



Annual Rents. 



^240 5 — 

114 

14 — *— 



368 5 — 



280 



Arrears doe 
5th Jaliaary 1816. 



240 5 — 

114 

14 



368 ij — 



Abstract qftlie TUah of the Farm RentSy and of the Annual Amount 
cf Interest and Dividends^ toith the Arrears thereof. 



Farm Rents 
Quit p.eDti 
Manerial Profits 
Timber and Underwood 
Dividends and Interest 
Manciple 
Property Tax 



£. 



Annual Rent«. 


Arrears due 
5tb January 1816. 


£. s, d. 


of. s. d. 


20578 17 11 


11012 18 6i 


184 2 — 


381 15 6J 


578 8 — 


13 10 — 


914 6 8 


dl4 6 8 


123 17 6 


361 7 4 


4 18 4 






229 1 2 


22,384 10 5 


12,912 19 2^ 



Bslasce of Cash in Receiver's hands, 6th Jan. 1816, c£2,809. 7. 1* 

Rt. Barboh^ Receiver, 



CHARTER-HOUSE.— Sute of the EXPENDITURE of the 
Hospital for One Year, from 5th January 1815, to 5th 
January 1816. 



Expenditure as to the Establishment • 

Por Salaries to the Master and Officers, with their 
usual Allowances . • 

Pensions to the Poor Brothers 
Exhibitions to Scholars at the Universities . 
The Manciples Fee and Allowances . 
Wages and Gratuities to the Servants and 
Nurses ..... 

Provisions for fifty-two weeks 

of Diet . . . <£3,596 8 6J 

Bread . . 523 3 7i 

Beer . . . 577 13 1 



£• s, dm 

2,633 6 8 

1,549 9 4 

1,230 — — 

83—6 

496 5 8 



4,697 



5 31 



c5 
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Charter^house Expenditure— coii<iiMMfl{!i 



Apparel and Linen 
The Apothecary's Bill 
Extra Nuraioff and Allowances 



for the Si 



1 



129 5 5 
194 10 11 
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Candles • • • • • 

Lighting Lamps and Tin Ware 

Water Kent • • « • 

Fuel . • • . . 

Taxes, Rates and Assessments on the Master's 
Lo^e, and the Officers and Servants' 
Apartments, with Stamp Duties on Ac^ 
quittances • • • 



Stated Allowances to the 
Register 
Receiver 
Auditor 

Disbursements by the 
Housekeeper • 
Matron 
Laundress 
Gardener 



£40 

17 ir^ 

7 n — 



.£119 2 — 
58 19 8i 
46 19 6 
50 IS 2 



Annuities to WaU and Roberts, <£10 each . 
Repair and renewal of Furniture for the Pen- 
sioners and Scholars, and of Kitchen Uten- 

SUS • • • • 

Reparation of the Buildings within site of 
the Hospital • . • . 

Stationery and Pirintmg 

Insurance of the Hospital and Officers' 
Houses fhim Fire 

The Surveyor's Bill 



Expenditure as to the Estates, 
Trust Monies, &c. 

For the Two Exhibitions on Lady £. s. d. 
Holford's foundation . 55 — — 



Stipend to the 

Rector of Dunsby 
Vicar of Southminster 
Curate of Hartland 



180 
20 
60 



ComposiUon for the Tithes of 

Buslingthorpe . 140 — 

Expenses of the progress to 

Aold Mmerial Courts « 40 2 



823 16 4 

180 15 S 

80 14 6 

26 8 — 

643 5 9 



320 IS — 



65 2 ^ 



275 14 
20 — 


*i 


191 2 


9 


1,443 17 
15 12 


9t 
6 


58 19 
76 


6 
10 



ii 
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For SakuJM and Small Allowances £. s. d. 

to the Boiliffi . . 13S 9 — 
Land-tax and other Outgoings 

on the Quit Rents . .7173 



291 



5 3 7 
657 12 6i 



Quit and Chief Rents and fixed 

Payments on the Estates . 
Taxes, Rates and Expenses on the 

Woods in hand 
Rei>arations on the Farms at 

Elmsteady Higney, Dunsby 

and Elcombe, by order of 

Assembly, including two y 1,353 13 3 

Surveyors' Bills of £7 1.18*. 

and oUier incidental Expen- 
ses on the Estates 
The Annuitants at Elcombe 



«c* Sm d. 



90 



Besides 
Money invested in the purchase 



of Exchequer Bills 

Money invested in the purchase 
of Consols, 3 per cent. An- 
nuities, in the name of the 
Governors, arising from the 
sale of five Exchequer bills 
and Interest and Dividends 

Investment of the accumulated 
Dividends of Bishop Benson's 
Legacy 



3,041 2 5 



5,292 15 4 



35 6 6 



Total 



The Charge on the Receiver, for the year ending on 
the 6th January 18 16) is made up as follows -. 

Balance in the hands of the Receiver on the 6th of 
January 1815 

Arrears of Rent, &c. due at the same time • 

Produce of Exchequer Bills sold, and invested in 
Stock 

Dividends of Stock boaght therewith 

Amount of ^utal for the year 1815 

TOTAi, Charge , « 



2,742 17 8 



8,369 4 3 



.£26,160 3 4i 



4,715 13 8 

10,487 5 5J 

4,136 2 9 

158 17 5 

22,384 10 5 



41,882 9 Si 
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Charter-house Expenditure--^ofiftiiiie</. 
TOTAL Charge brought over 

Discharge for the year above mentioned : 

£. s, dm 
Expenditure on the Establishment 15,048 1 5| 
D»- on the Estates, &c. . 2,742 17 8 

Investments in Exchequer Bills and 

Stock . . . 8,369 4. 3 

Arrears of Rent, &c. due on tho 6th 
January 1816 . . 12,912 19 ^ 



Balance in the hands of the Receiver,! 
carried to the next current Year"! Ac- f 
count • • • 3 
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£, i, d. 
4.1,882 9 H 



39,073 2 7i 



2,809 7 I 



Have you ^ot a list of scholars on the foundation, and of 
exhibitioners? *-I have. 



[They were delivered in, and read, as follows :] 
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Charter-house Exhibitioners, 5th January 1816. 



George Pearson, B. A. 
Henry George Phillips, B. A. 
George Chetwode, B. A. 
Philip Scott Fisher, B. A. 
Richard Lynch Cotton. 
Thomas Francis Hale. 
Henry Baker Tristram. 
Mordaunt Barnard. 
Edward Newton Young. 
Nathaniel William Halward. 
Edmund Henry Penny. 
William Fisher. 



Thomas Cozens Percivale. 
Charles Carr Clerke. 
WilUam Holland, 
Francis Clerke. 
Charles Ogle. 
Charles Anthony Hunt* 
Henry John Gunning. 
Henry Hutton. 
Henry William Buckley. 
Peter Puget — 

Total - 22 



Have you got the form of the warra nt of nomination ? — . 
I have. 

Is the same form used for a pensioner and scholar ?— * 
It is. 

[It was delivered in, and read, as follows :] 

I Po hereby nominate and appoint 
of in the county of to 

be a of the foundation in Charter-house, 

on the vacancy now in my dii^osal. Dated this 
day of 17 

To 

The Master and Register of 7 
Sutton's Hospital in Charter-house, j 



Mr. William Allen, again catkd in, and Examimd. 

From your observation upon the state of education 
among the Ipwer orders, what should you say was the 
proportion of uneducated poor in the country generally P 
As far as; our inquMes have gone, it has appeared that, 
taking the whole population, about one in twenty would 
require education upon the general plan ; that is, we cal- 
culate that one-tweOtieth part, including all ages, require 
to be assisted in education. 

Do you mean, that supposing the population of En- 
gland and Wales to be ten millions, about five hundred 
thousand require education ? — Certainly ; I think-that tbey 
have not the means of obtaining it without assistance. 

What should ydu calculate would be the expense, upon 
the British and Foreign school plan, of giving education to 
that number ? — The expense will vary according to local 
circumstances ^ where tne number of children are suflicient 
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to form a school of 500 or 600 in one place, the total ex- 
pense per annum, in my opinion, need not exceed 200/. 
or so much. We generally calculate that the expense per 
head, in the largest schools, should not exceed five or six 
shiiJings ; but it is obvious that local circumstances, such as 
the price of provisions, the rent of premises, &c. will cause 
a difference in different places. 

Should }'ou think twelve shillings a head a fair average, 
taking schools of all sizes into account, one with another i 
—Yes. 

Do you mean thereby to cover the expenses of school- 
rooms ? — All expenses, except those requisite for the first 
erection of the building ; but, as I stated before upon my 
last examination, the expense of every school upon the 
British and Foreign Society plan, consists in the salary of 
the master, the rent of the room, and about 20/. more or 
less, according to the size of the school, for apparatusi to- 
gether with the expenses of school-rooms, fuel, &c. 

Then do you mean to calculate that from three to four 
hundred thousand pounds a year would suffice for the 
education of all the poor now uneducateU ? — Certainly ; 
if the sum of 400,000/. could be devoted to that purpose^ 
every child requiring this sort of education might be pro- 
vided with it throughout England and Wales, so as to leave 
not an uneducated person in the country ; and in my opinion 
a much smaller sum would suffice. 

Do you consider this as a moderate or large estimate ? — 
Certainly as a large estimate. 

Can yon give the Committee any estimate, generally, of 
the expenses of a school-room ? — The school-room at 
Kingsland, in the neighbourhood of London, was erected 
for a less sum than 400/. and will contain 300 children ; 
hut in many parts of the country, an old barn or an old 
warehouse might be found, which would prevent the neces- 
sity of erecting a new building. 

Should you say that, generally speaking, in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, a building for 500/. would admit from 
500 to 000 children into the school ? — ^I should think from 
four to five hundred. It is to be recoUeeted, in estimating 
the expense for a certain number of scholars, we calculate 
upon toe number of children who shall be at any one time 
receiving the benefits of education in one school-room, but 
it never happens that the total number are always present. 
Thus in a school-room which is calculated to hold 1000 
children, you will never get more than between 800 or 
INK) to attend at one time, and that is particularly the case 
in manufacturing districts ; persons will keep their children 
lit bome a day or two for certain purposes of business, but 
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Still they are getting about three or four times as much in*» 
strnction as they would procure in a Sunday school. 

Suppose a grant were made merely of the money required 
to build the school, and the annual expenses were to be 
defrayed by subscriptions, would such meet with assistance^ 
in your apprehension, in the progress of the system ? — 'In 
my apprehension it would do every thing, because it would 
encourage benevolent persons in the neighbourhood to pro« 
mote school associations throughout their districts, on the. 
plan recommended by the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, in which the poor themselves would become inte- 
rested in the education of their children, and receive it, not 
merely as an act of charity, but as a thing which they them* 
selves had subscribed for. 

Have you seen many instances of schools upon the new 
plan, in which the children paid a small sum ?-^At Nor<» 
thampton, in my ioumey to the North, I found an excellent 
school established upon the plan of the British and Foreign 
School Society, which had been supported by subscriptions, 
but those having fallen off, it occurred to the managers to 
endeavour to interest the parepts of the poor children in the 
support of the school, and tbev accordingly received irom 
them small subscriptions, which by the last accounts received 
appear to be sufficient to support the school entirely ; and 
in many of the schools upon our plan, the parents pay one 
penny per week for the education of their children. 

Is there DO risk, if money were given for the commence- 
ment of the undertakings, by erecting or providing schools, 
new buildings would in every case be erected, instead of the 
more economical mode being resorted to of finding old 
bams or warehouses adapted to the purpose ? — So general 
is the conviction now entertained among benevolent per* 
sous throughout the kingdom, of the great importance of 
educating the poor, that nothing more would be required, 
in my opinion, than to assist such benevolent individuals io 
providing suitable schooUrooms in the most economical 
way. 

In the estimate formerly made of the number of une* 
ducated children, do you • refer to those who at the 
commencement of the plan in contemplation would then be 
to be provided for ?«-My estimate was made upon the sup- 
position that nothing bad been done hitherto, and that the 
sole question was, how to provide for the want of edu* 
cation. 

Would not this number of uneducated children be dimi« 
nished in the course of the first two years ? — If this plan 
were put into action, in the'course of less than one year 
the wtiole might be provided for, and the number would 
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be materially dimiaisbed ; inasmuch as the want of educa- 
tion, notwithstanding all which has been done, is now so 
freat, that we calculate, upon the total average of the 
ingdom, that about one halt of the poor attend no school 
nt all. 

Would the annual expense be diminished in the same 
proportion ?-^It would be diminished, but not in the same 
proportion as the numbers decreased, because the expense 
of the schoolmaster would be nearly the same ; the num- 
ber of children requiring to be educated, after the arrear 
had been disposed of, would only consist of those who 
were arriving at the age of six years; but at the begin- 
ning of the plan it would be necessary to provide means 
for children from six to fourteen years of age. 

Would it be necessary then, in contemplation of this 
diminution of the number to be provided for, to begin by 
erecting schools sufficient to accommodate the whole of the 
Virger number; or might not some temporary accommoda- 
tion be found for the larger number, and permanent schools 
9qly provided for that number requiring education, which 
would probably be permanent ? — Under the circumstances 
of the ca^e, it would appear advisable to provide substan* 
tially for the permanent education of the lower number, and 
to resort to some temporary expedients for educating the 
arrear at present unprovided for. 

At what time did you make the calculation of 500,000 } 
About two years ago. 

Have you not deducted from the 500,000 the number that 
hsTc been since educated ?— No ; it is to be remarked^ 
^at since the period of this calculation, the progress of tb^ 
Biifish system and that of similar establishments for educa- 
tion has been exceedingly great ; so that the total numbe^: 
r^uiring education, will be considerably smaller than thf 
number stated. 

Did you include in that number those children at that 
time receiving education in any establishment for the pur- 
pose ? — The calculation, as I before remarked, was founded 
upon the want of education, which we discovered in a(* 
tempting to form schools in several districts. 

Suppose a place is large enough to maintain a school upo^ 
the National plan, and one upon the British and Foreign 
plan, so that Churchmen may send their children to both 
uidiscriminately, and Dissenters to the British and Foreign 
school, would the two systems at all interfere with oq9 
another in such a place, whatever they might do in a smaller 
place ?— 'If there were funds capable ofsupportiqg both, 
they need not interfere with each otiier ; we had an exam- 
ple of a town large enough to support two schoolsji one 
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upon each system , in which, if I mistake not, the same gear 
tleman is president of hoth. 

Have vou more than one instance of that kind ?— 4 do 
not recollect another instance of the kind. 

Do you know an instance in which the sam^ person 
might not be president of both schools, and the same be* 
nevolent people who could conduct the management of 
one, might on the other hand do so with the management 
of the other i — I certainly know instances of benevolent 
individuals who are dbposed tp be equally active on either 
system, from a firm conviction that education is one of the 
principal means of raising the moral character of the poor; 
and though they would certainly prefer that plan which 
would provide it indiscriminately for their denominations, 
yet they are so earnest that the poor should be educated, 
that they will render assistance to every attempt of the 
kind. 

Suppose a place is too small to support a school upon 
Both plans, do you see any means of teaching Dissenters 
there upon the new system ? — ^The great probability is, 
from the experience we nave had, that the want of co-ope^ 
ration between the parties will, under such circumstances, 
prevent the establishment of any school at all ; there are 
several places in the kingdom now in which that is the case ; 
^t is not large enough to support two, and they cannot 
agree upon one. 

Suppose a National school were established, at which the 
children of Churchmen were taught the catechism and obli- 
ged to go to church, and the children of Dissenters not obli* 
ged to go to churchy but only to attend some place of 
worship, and to be employed in some way, while the other 
children were learning the catechism; what would prevent 
the Dissenters from sending their children to such school ? 
My opinion is that they would very generally send them. 
But the difficulty in supporting such a school would arise 
from this circumstance, that some of the subscribers would 
conscientiously object to the appropriation of any of the 
funds to the teaching any peculiar creed, from a convic- 
tion that that ought to form a part of the duty of the minister 
of each religious profession. 

Do children belon^ng to the Church attend schools upon 
the plan of the British and Foreign School Society ?— In 
great number^; within my knowledge there are several 
schools upon our plan, where from eight to nine tenths of 
the children belong to parents of the Establishment; and it 
is the constant endeavour of the promoters of this system^ 
that those should all attend the Established Church regular- 
ly, while the others arerequired to- attend such place ofy^otr 
fihjp a» their parents may prefer* 
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Are any attempts made to draw over diose children to 
dissenting tenets?— I never heard of a solitary instance 
of it. 

Do many of tbe children of Churchmen in those schools 
in point of fact conform to the discipline of the Dissen- 
ton ? — No instance has icome to my l^nowledfi^e. 

Do you mean no instance of any such child attending a 
meeting-house? — Certainly. 

Have you heard of any objections being taken by parents 
ti^ sending their children to schools on the British and Fo« 
tmga plan, upon the grounds of their being converted ?— 
|fot the slightest, in any one instance. 

Did that apprehension exist at first ?— I am not aware 

»f it. 

[Adjourned to TormorroW| Eleven o'clocV* 
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Jovis, 6° die Jumiy 1816. 

HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq. in the Chair. 

John Rickman, Esquire, delivered in a paper, entitled, 
^* Amount of Charitable Donations for the maintenance 
of Schools in England and Wales," extracted from the 
Returns, made by the Ministers and Churchwardens, 
of Charitable Donations for the benefit of Poor Per-»- 
sons, pursuant to the Act 26 Geo. 3. 

BY whom and for what purpose was this abstract pre- 
pared ? — It was prepared by me in the latter end of the yeair 
1807, at the desire of 7'he Speaker, in consequence of a Bill 
which bad been brought into Parliament by Mr. Whitbread 
in the preceding Session. 

Up to what date were those returns ? — ^They were the re- 
turns for the year 1785^ By an Act of the last Session, the 
55th of the King, cap. 47, still further information was di- 
rected to be procured on the same subject. 

Jlie Rev. John Slbath, D. D. and Mr. William Hbnrt 

Lane, called in^ and Examined. 

( To Dr. Sleath.) You are high master of St. PauPs school ? 
—Yes, 1 am. 

How long have you been in that situation ?— Nearly two 
years. 

{To Mr. Lane.) What are you ? — ^Accountant to the Mer- 
cers' Company. 

Upon what foundation is the school ? — The foandatioo of 
Dr. John Coliet, dean of St. PauPs in the year 1511. 

Was it founded by charter ? — By the warrant of Henry 
the 8th, on the supplication of the dean. 

Have you got the copies of that warrant and supplication ? 
— [ have.. 

[They were delivered in, and read, as follows:] 

SUPPLICATIO ad Regiam Maiestatem 

In the moste humble wyse shewith and besechith youre 
mooste gracious highnesse youre coutynuall oratour^John 
Colet deane of the cathedrall churcbe of Seynt Paiiie win 
your citie of London, That where youre said oratdur to the 

d I 
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pleasur of God and for and in agmentation and encrease as 
well of connyng as of vertuouse ly ving win this yo' realroe 
bathe nowe of Tate edifyed within the cimitory of the saide 
cathedrall churche a ecole house (wherein he purposith that 
children as well borne and to be borne w'yn youre said citie 
as elsewhere) to the same repavring shall not oonely in con- 
ty nuance be substancially taugnte and lernyd in laten tung, 
but also instructe & informed in vertuouse condiciouns, 
which by Goddes grace shall largely extende and habunde 
to the co&on well of the people or this youre realme^ and to 
the grete coumfort and comoditie of your grace and to youre 
heires, to have yong childern of youre realme both in conyng 
and vertue graciously brought up in avoydyng many folde 
vices which these dayes ror lake of suche instruccion in 
youth been gretly rooted and contynued in yong people, to 
the grete displeasur of God And for the ppetuall cotynu- 
ance of the charges of the same, for ever to be borne paied 
and susteyned according to such ordre and direccion as youre 
saide orato' by spcall favour and licence of your highnesse 
purposith to make and ordeyne, he intenditn to geve and 
mortyse landis and tenementis of the clere yerely valew of 
fifty and three poundis in the countie of Buk, to som body 
corporat at his denomynacion In consideracion whereof it 
may please yo' hignesse of yo^ most habudat grace & good* 
nesse, by your gracious ires patent und'^ your grete seale in 
due forme to be made, to graunt & licence your said orato' 
to geve & graunt mans sone and tenements in the said coun* 
tie of the clere yerely valour of fy fty and three poundis above 
all charges to som body corporate, and licence to the same 
body corporat the same landes and tenements to recey ve and 
take to thentent beforesaid, eny statute of landes and tent* 
to mortmayne not to be putt notw^tanding, and that w^oute 
fyn fee or other charges therfore to be paide or borne to 
youre grace And youre said oratour shall daiely pray to 
God for the prosperitie of your moste noble and royall estate 
long to endure. 

W A RANT cum nram Regia assignat. 

To the King oure Sovaryne Lorde, 

Plbaseth yo'^ hignesse of yo^ mooste noble and habundant 
grace to graunt unto your feithfull chapeleyn John Colet 
deane of the cathedrall church of Seynte Paule win yo^ citie 
of London, your gracious Ires patent in due forme to be 
made according to the tenour ensuyng 

Rex Omnibus ad quos &c. Galtin Eciatis qd nos const* 
derates pui ppositu dilecti nobis magn Johis Colet facre 
tbeologie ' doctoris decam ecctie Cath* Sancti Pauli LondoH 
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in edificatide cam cujusdaEcole in Cimiterio dee ecclie pro 
pueris in eadem scola erudiendis in bonis morib} & littera- 
tura pro meliori sustentative buius agagri et dmf ostiar sine 
duor ostiacioreiusde et aliar vertl necessariarH i^m fiendartl 
de grS ur3 spiali ac eo certa facaa & mero motu uris cooes- 
simus et licentia dedimus ac per presentes cGcedimus et 
licentia damns pro nobis & beredib3 uris (quantu in nobis 
est) cu8todib3 et coinunitati mistem nicerie Civitatis Lon- 
don et successorib} suie op' rpi et successores sui dominia 
aganeria terras tenementa redaitus revsiones feruicia et he- 
reditamenta quectl% ac alias possessiones quascunq^ ad annum 
valorem quinquaginta & triam librar ultra oinia onera et 
repub a quacac^ persona suie a quibuscQq^ personis cacis 
dare concedere ligare vel assignare volente sen volentib3 
licet de nobis in capite vel aliter aut de ain' psonis vel psona 
mediate vel imediate teneant^ acaui vere et recipere possint 
habens et tenens fibi & successorib} fuis imppetuQ et eidem 
psone suie eijsdem psonis q^ ipe dominia maneria terras te- 
nemeta reddi? versiOes seruicia et cetera pmissa cu8todib3 
et commutati mistere predse et successonb3 suis pdas ad 
annim valorem pdictum in forma pdca dare concedere ligare 
vel assignare possint et valeant cimileter licencia dedimus et 
cOcessimus ac damus et concedimus spialem per psentes 
absc^ impedimento impeticise sen grauamine nostri vel here* 
dum aut successor mo^ Justic' Escaet vicecomitum hallino& 
sen alio^ ministro^ morum quox cuc^ volumus insuper et 
concedimus per pntes eusdem custodib3 et comunitati mis- 
tere predie et successoribus suis qd ipi et successores sui 
habeant et obtineat et here et obtinere possint tam psentes 
tras yras paten qm orma et omninoda brevia ac trib regiaa 
executorias et confirmatorias in bac parte de tempore in 
tempus fiend et prosequend absc^ aliquo fine et feodo indem 
Cancellaria iira heredii vel suocesso^ iiroj^ sen in hanapio 
eiusde Cancellarie ac alibi quoquo modo taxans imponend 
fiens soluend et capiens. £t qd custos suie dericus hana- 
perij predei aut eius deputat ibm pro tempore existen' inde 
quieti et in compoto suo ad Seem nriri et heredu nrorum 
reddend exonerati existant imppm statuta de terris et tene- 
mentisad manu mortuam non ponend aut ali quib3 alijs sta- 
tutis actih3 ordinationib3 restrictionib3 suie mandatis in 
contrarai factis editis suie ordinatis aut fiend seu ordiuans 
aut aliqua alia causa re vel materia quacunc^ aut eo g* ex- 
pressa mentio de certitudine premissoi seu de alijs donis 
suie concessionib3 prefatis custodib3 et comunitati mistere 
predute et successorib3 suis an tea factis in psentib3 mimine 
existit in aliquo non obstan. In Civius Rei, fcc. 

Memoranda qd tenor psentiu prosequtus fuit secundum 
Rectum cursum legis et eosuetudinis Regni Anglie videl' 

d I 2 
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Warant superius script' cum manu R^gia assignal direcl ad 
signetum Kegium vH per eundem Warant penes clericoi 
eiusdem signeti remanen plene liquet de Recordo; virtute 
cuius Warant exiuit aliiid Warant sub signeto Regio verba- 
tim custodi privata sigiUi regii v*t per eundem Warant penes 
eunde jciistodem privati sigilli remanen plemus apparet vir- 
tute cui4 Warat exiuit privatum. sigillQ pari forma Cancella- 
rio Anglie v't p eundem privatu sigilld penes eunde Can- 
cellaria remanen apparet ad largu cuius ptextu idem Can- 
cellarius fieri fecit litteras Kegias pateii sub magno sigillo 
Rcgio signat in forma subscripta. 

Have you a copy of the statutes ?— I have. 

[It was delivered in^ and read, as follows :] 

Num. 5— Tbc STATUTES of St. Paul's School. 

Prologus. 

. John Collrtt, the sonne of Henryc CoUett, Deane of Paules^ 
desiring nothyn^ more thanne education and bringing uppe children 
it) good maners and literature, in the yere of our Lord A.M. fyve 
h\indredth and twelfe, bylded a scholc in the £stende of Paulis 
p))urch of CLIII to be taught fre in the same; and ordeyned there 
a. maister and a surmaister and a chappelyn with sufficiente and per- 
petuale stipendes ever to endure^ and sett patrones and defenders 
govemours and rulers of that same schole the most honest and 
fiilthful fellowiship of the Mercers of London And fOr because no- 
tiiing can continue long and endure in good ordre without lawes 
and statutes, I the said John have expressed and shewed my minde 
what I wolde sh'milde be truly and diiigentlye observed and kepte o 
tiie sayde maister surmaister and chapelyn, and of the mercers go* 
vernours of the scok^ that in this boke may appere to what intent I 
founde this schole. 

Capitulum primum de 

MaGISTRO PJllMARIO. 

In the granunar scole founded in the church yard of Paules at 
the £stende in the yeare of our Lorde 15 1 8 by John Colet deane of 
the same churche, in the honour of Christe Jesu in pueritisL^ and of 
his blessed modir Marie, in that scole shall be firste an highe mabter 
This hyghe maister, in doctrine learnyng and teachinge shall directe 
all the scole -, this maister shall be chosen by tlie wardens and assist- 
ance of the mercery, a man hoole in body, honest and vertuous, and 
lemed in good and cleane Latin literature, and also in Greke, yf 
such may be gotten ; a wedded man, a single man, or a preste that 
hath no benefice with cure nor service that may lelt the due best- 
nesse in the scole. , 

The Mercers shall assemble together in the scole house with such 
advise aad couiiieU of well literatur and karoed men as they can 
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gctt^ they sl^Jl chose this maister, and give unto him his charge* 
saying unto him on this wyse. 

*' Sir, we have chosen you to be tnaister and teacher of this scole, 
to teache the children of the same not all only good literature^ but 
allso good maners^ certifieing you that this is no rome of continu- 
ance and perpetuite but upon your dewtie to the scole And every 
yere at Candlemasse^ when the mercers he assembled in the scole- 
house, ye shall submit you to our examination, and foundc duinge 
yonr duetie according ye shall continue, otherwise reasonable warned 
.ye shall contente you to departe, and you of your parf ie, not warned 
of us, but of your mynde in any season willing to rleparte, ye shall 
give us warnyng xii raonthes before, without we can be shortlyer 
well provided of another. 

" Also being maister, ye shall not absent e you but upon license 
of the surveyors for the tyme being. 

" Also yf any controversy and stryfe shall be betwixt you and sur*- 
maister or the chapelyne of the scole, ye shall stande at the direction 
of the surveyors being for that yere." 

And yf the chosen maister will promise this, than admytt him to 
if^ and name him and stall him in his seat in the scole, and shew 
him his lodginge, that is to say, all the sellers bynethe the halle the 
kjrtchin and butterye, and over that the hool storye and chambers, 
'and in the house roofe the litell middel chamber and the galarye on 
the south side As touching all the storye of chaml)ers nexte under- 
neth the galary he shall nothing meddell withall And they shall 
geve him the ymplements of his house by indenture. 

All these lodgings he shall have fre without any payment, and in 
this lodging he shall dwell and kepe housholde to his power. ' 
. His wagis shall be a mark a weke, and a lyvery gowne of iiii nobles 
delivered in cloth. 

His absence shall be but onys in the yere, and not above xxx 
dayes, which he shall take conjunctim or divisim Yf the maister be 
syke of sykeness incurable, or fall into such age that he may not 
conveniently teache, and hath bene a man that longe and laudably 
hath taught in the scole, thanne let another be chosyn, and by the 
disci'ete charitie of the mercery let there be assigned to the olde 
maister a reasonable levinge of x'. or otherwise as it shall seme 
convenyent, so that the olde maister after his longe labor, in no 
wise be lefte destitute Yf the maister be ^ke of sikenesse curable, 
yet neverthelesse I will that he shall have his wagis, and in suche 
sekeness yf he may not teache, let hym reward the undermaister 
for his more labour somewhat according Yf the undermaister be in 
literature and in honest lyfe accoiidynge, then the hygh maisters 
rome vacante let him be chosen before another. 

The hyghe maister shall have the tenement of Stebenhith, now in 
the hancis of Crystofer Myddelton, to resorte unto, whiche tenement 
the mercers shall mayntein and repay re. 

The SURMAISTER. 

There shall be also a surmaister, some manne vartuouse in livinge 
and well lettered, that shall teache under the maister, as the hygh 
maister shall appoynt Eym> some single man or wedded, or a preste 
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that bath no benefice with cure nor service that may let his due 
diligence in the scole. 

TtM surmaister the byghe maister shall chose as often as the 
rome'shall be voyde» a man bode in body, and when the high mais- 
ter hath appointed him upon one, he shsdl call to the scole the sur- 
Teyers of the scole, and before them he shall say to the surmaister 
on this wise: — *' Sir, before these my maiBters here, the surveyors 
of this scole, I shew unto you that I have chosen you to be under 
maister of this scole, and to teache alway from tyme to t3rme as I 
shall appoynte you, and supply my rome in my absence when it shall 
be granted me by my maisters the mercers wardens and surveyors 
And for such more labour in my absence I shall somewhat se to 
you as my maisters here shall thinke best.'* Thanne the surv^ors 
•hail exorte the surmaister diligently to do his dewtie, and shall say 
unto bym on this wise : " Your rome is no perpetuite but according 
to your labor and diligence ye shall continue, otherwise found not 
according and reasonable, warned of us ye shall departe Yf it shall 
be so that at any tyme ye will departe of your own, ye shall give us 
a half years warninge. 

''If any controversy be betwixt you and the highe maister, ye 
•hall stande at our discretion in every thinge." 

Yf he will promise tills, thenne let the mercen approve the elec* 
tion of the surmaister, and assigne him his lodgeing in the old 
Chaunge. 

His wagb shall be vis. viiid. a weke, and a lyvery gowne of iiii 
pobles delivered in clothe ; he shall go to comyns with the byghe 
maister if he may conveniently. 

He shall be absent in all the yere not above xxx dayes, and yet 
than for cause reasonab]e#and with licence had of the highe maister 
and also of the surveyors. 

In sekeness curable^ as aches or such wekeness, for a tyme he 
fhall be tolerated and have his full wagis. 

Yf after his commynge he fall sick into sickenes incurable, as 
lepry or Frenche poxe, or after his longe labor in the scole fiadl into 
age ympotent, thenne I commit him to the charite of the mercers, 
they of the coler of the scole, to provide him a lyvinge as it may be 
possible, praying them to be charitable in that behalf. 

Of both Maisters at onys. 

Yf both maisters be sicke at onys, thenne let the scole cease for 
that while. 

Yf there be suche sickness in the citie contagious, that the scole 
cannot continue, yet neverthelesse both maisters shall have their 
wagis, being always readie for to teach. 

Neyther of these maisters shall take office or lectorshype or proc-* 
torshype, or any such other besiness, which shall let their diligence 
and their necessary labor in the scole ; yf they do, and warned law- 
fully, yf they will not cease from suche besiness, than lett them be 
warned to dejiarte. 

Lett the highe maister se the schole to be kept cleane by the poor 
childe, and be swepte every Satorday, and also the leades, and from 
tyme to tyme to call upon the mercen for oecessaiy reparations. 
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The Chapzltn. 

There shall be also in the scole a prieste^ that dayly aa he can be 
disposed shall singe mass in the chapell of the scole, and pray for 
the children to prosper in good life and in good literature, to the 
honour of God and our Lord Christ Jesu At his masse, when the 
bell in the scole shall knyll to sacringe, then all the children in the 
scole^ knelynge in their seats, shall with lift upp bandes pray in the 
time of sacringe After the sacringe, when the bell knylleth agayne> 
they shall sitt downe agayne to theire books learninge This preste, 
some good honest and vertuoute man, shall be chosen from tyme to 
tyme by the wardens and assistance of the mercery ', he shall also 
leame, or yf he be lerned helt>e to teache in the scole, if it shall 
seme convenient to the highe maister, or else not He shall hare no 
benefice with cure nor service, nor no other service nor no other 
office nor occupation^ but attende allonly upon the scole ; he shall 
teache the children the Catechyzon and instruction of the Articles, 
of the &ythe and the x Commandments in Inglishe. 

His wagis shall be viii'. by the yere, and a lyvery gowne of xxvit. 
Mild, delivered in clothe. 

His chamber and lodginge shall be in the newe house in the Old 
Chayn, or in the maisters lodging, as shall be thought beste. 

He shall not have his rome by writinge or at seale, but at libertie 
according to his deserving. 

His absence may be once in the yere, yf it nede be, as yt shall 
seme best to the surveyors of the scole for that yere, and than with 
license askyd and obteyncd of the said surveyors. 

In sekeness he shaU be nothing abridged of his wagis But let it 
be sene that he be hoole in body when he is chosen. 

Yf he fall to unthriftines^and misbehaviour, after lefull warning 
let him be repellid, and another chosen within viii dayes^ or assone 
after as can be. 

The Children. 



There shall be taught in the scole children of all nations and 
contres indifferently, to the number of cliii, according to the num- 
ber of the seates in the scole ; the maister shall admit these children 
as they be offirid firom tyme to tyme -, but first se that they can saye 
^e Catechyzon, and also that he can rede and write competently, 
else let him not be admitted in no wise. 

A childe at the first admission once for ever shall paye iiiid. for 
wrytinge of his name, this money of the admissions shall the poor 
icoler have that swepeth the scole and kepeth the seats cleane. 

In every forme one principall childe shall be placid in the chayre 
president of that forme. 

The children shall come unto the scole in the momynge at vii of 
the clocke both winter and somer, and tarye there untyll a xi, and 
retume again at one of the clocke, and departe at v And thrise in 
the day prostrate they shall say the prayers with due tract and 
pawling as they be conteyned in a table in the scole, that is to say, 
in the momynge and at noone and at eveninge. 

In the scole in no time of the yere they shaU u^e talough can- 
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dell in no wise^ but alonly waxe candell at the costes of theyr 

friends. 

, Also I will they bring no meate nor drinke nor bottel« nor use in 

ijne school no breakfasts nor drinkings in the t3rme of learnynge in 

no wis ; 3rf they nede drincke let them be provided in some other 

place. 

I will they use no cockfightinge nor rydinge about of victorye. 
nor disputing at Saint Bartilimewe which is but foolish babling 
and losse of time I will also that they shall have no remedyes (play- 
dayes) Yf the maister grant ith any remedyes, he shall forfeit xh. 
totiens quotiens^ excepte the kynge or an archbishbpp or a bishop 
present in his own person in the scole desire it. 

AH these children shall eveiy Childermas daye come to P^ulis 
churche and hear the childe Bishop sermon, and aftef be at the 
hygh masse, and each of them offer a i d. to the childe Byshop, and 
with then(\ the maisters and surveyors of the scole. 

In general processions when they be warned, they shall go twaync 
and twayne together soberlye^ and not singe out but say devoutlye 
tweyne and tweyne vn Psalmes with the letayne. 

To theyr urine they shall go thereby to a place appointed, and a 
poore childe of the scole shall se it conveyed awaye fro tyme to 
tyme, and havs the avayle of the urine; jbr other causes, yf nede be, 
they shall go to the watersyde. 

Yf any childe after he is receyved and admitted into the scole go 
to any other scole to learne there after the manner of that scole, 
than 1 will that such childe for no mans suite shall be here after 
received into our scole, but go where him lyste, where his frendes 
•hall thincke shall be better learninge And this 1 will be shewed 
unto his friendes or rather that ofier him at his first presenting intq 
Ihescple. 

What shall bb taught : 

As touching in this scole what shall be taught of the maister^ 
and learned of the scholei's, it passeth my witte to devyse and de- 
termyne in particular, but in general to speake and sume what to 
Saye my mynde, I would they were taught always in good literature 
both Laten and Greke and good autors such as have the verrye Ro* 
mayne eloquence joyned with wisdom, specially Cristen autors that 
wrote theire wisdome with clean and chaste Laten other in verse or 
in prose, for my intent is by this scole specially to encrease know- 
ledge and worshippinge of God and our Lord Christ Jesu and good 
Christen life and maners in the children And for that entent I will 
the children learne first above all the Catechizon in Englishe, and 
after the Accidens that I made or some other, yf any be better, to 
the purpose to induce children more spedely to laten speeche And 
then Institutum Christian! Hominis, which that learned Erasmus 
made at my requeste, and the boke called Copia of the same Eras- 
mus And then other authors Christian, as Lactantius Prudentius 
and Proba, and Sedulius and Juveneus and Baptista Mantuanus, 
and suche other as shall be thought convenient and most to purpose 
unto the true laten speeche All Barbary all cormption ail Laten 
|M)ulterate^ which ignorant blind fbles brought into this worlde4 
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end with the same h«th dystained and poysonyd the old bten 

speche^ and the veraye Romayne tongue, which in the tyme of 

TuUy and Salust and Virgell and Terence was used, which ako 

Sainte Jerome and Saint Ambrose and Sainte Austen and many 

hoJy Doctors learned in theyre tymes, I saye that fylthines and all 

suche abusion whiche the later blynde worlde brought in, whiche 

more rather may be called blotterature than letterature, I utterly 

abannyshe and exclude out of this scole, and charge the mabters 

that they alwaye that is beste, and instruct the children in Greke 

and redynge Laten, in redynge unto them such tutors that hathe 

with wisdome joyncd the pure chaste eloquence. 

The Mergers. 

The Honourable Coinpany of Mercers of London, that is to saye, 
the maister and all the wardeins and all the assistence of the fellow- 
shyppe, shall have all the care and charge, rule and governaunce of 
the scole, and they shall every yere chose of their compayne 1 1 ho- 
jdeste and substantiall men, c^ed the surveyors of the scholc, 
which in the name of the hoole felowship shall take all the charge 
and besiness about the schole for that one yere They shall over- 
see and receave all the landtts of the scole, and sec them repayde 
from tyme to tyme by their officers } and such officer as they ap- 
point to be renter or to other besyness, I wyll he have xx s. a yci'e, 
and a gowne price xui «. 4(i. 

The surveyors of the scole shall come into the scole vi days before 
Xtmasse, vi dayes before Ester, vi days before Saint John Baptiste 
daye, and vi dayes before Michaelmass, and ])aye the highe maister 
and the surmaister and the pi-este their quarter wages, and at the 
latter end of the yere they shall gyve accompte to the maisters war- 
dens and assistence of the felowshype. 

Their accompts shall be about Candlemasse, three dayes before or 
three dayes after Candlemasse 1 n that daye appoynted shall be an 
assembly and a iitell dinner ordeyncd by the surveyors not exceed- 
inge the price of fower nobles. 

In that daye they shall call to a rekening all the estate of the 
scole and see the accompte, and discharge the olde surveyors, and 
to the younger choose another; and in that daye after the accompte 
they shall geve to the maister warden a noble, if he be present, 
or else not 3 to cchc of the other wardens v*. if they be present, 
or else not. 

To the surveyors, eche of them xi*. for theyre labors for that 
yere; for theyr r)'ding and vysiting of theyre la ndes^ to eche of 
them XI*. yf they ride. 

The clerke of the mercery ^hall inacte all things that daye, and 
have for his labor iii*. iiiid. 

See that the stuarde bring in his court roUes ear he have his fee. 

See that the bayliSes renewe their rentalls every yere Let not 
the landes of the schole bVit by the space of five yeres. 

That is spared that daye in rewardes and charges, lett it be put in 
the treasure of the scole. 

They shall dyvei3 tymes in the quarter come to the scole and aee 
bow they do. 
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Every y€ar> at the fbot of the aooompte, aU ordynary charges 
done, the overplus of the monye, whidi at this daye is extended* 
this I hooly gyre to the fellowihippe of the Mercety, to the main- 
teyalng and supporting and repayring of that longeth to the scole 
from tyme to tyme. 

And jEdbeit my mynde is that they shall have this surplusage for 
Ihenttnt above seyd, yet nevertheless I will the said surplusage, as 
much as shall be 'spared of it above reparations and casuelties, at 
every accompte be brought and put in a cofir of iron gyven of me 
to the Mercers, standynge in their hall, and there from yere to 
yere remayne aparte by itself, that it may appere how the scole by 
the owne selfe mainteneth itself, and at length, over and above tho 
owne lyvelehode, if the saide scole shall grow to any further charge 
to the Mercery, that than also that may appere to the laude and 
prayse and meryte of the sayde fellowshippe. 

Libertye to declare the Statutes. 

And notwithstanding these statutes and ordinances before writ-» 
ten, in which I have declared my mynde and will, yet because in 
in tyme to come many thyngs may and shall survyve and grow by 
many occasions and causes, whiche at the making of this booke 
was not possible to conpe to mynde In the consideration of the 
assured truth and circumspect wisedom and faithfiill goodnes of 
the most honest and substantial felowshype of the Merceiy of Lon- 
don« to whome I have commytted all the care of the schole, and 
trustying in theyre fidelitie and love that they have to God and man 
and to the scole, and also belevying verely that they shall allwaye 
drede the great wrath of God Both all this that is sayde, and all 
that is not sayde whiche hereafter shall come into my mynde while 
I live to be sayde, I leve it hooldy to theyre discretion and charitie, 
I mean of the wardens and assistances of the followshype, with 
suche other counsell as they shall call unto them, good lettered and 
learned men, they to adde and to diminishe of this boke, and to 
supply in it every defriulte And also to declare in it every obscu- 
litie and darknes as tyme and place and just occasion shall re- 
quire^ calling the dredefoll God to loke uppon them in all suche 
besyness and exorting them to feare the terrible judgment of God, 
which seeth in derkness, and shall render to everye man accordinge 
to his worke And finally prayinge the great Lord oi Mercye for 
theyre frtythfiil dealing in this matters, now and alweye to send 
«nto them in this worlde much wealthe and prosertye, and after 
this lyfe muche joye and glorye. 

The Lani>£S of the Scole : 

•f . s. d. 

Fyrste of the olde scole - - - - — 20 — 

Item the 4- shopes in the holde of Berel - 4 

Item the tenements in Bridge-strete - - 8 (> S 

Item the tenements in Soperlane - - 6 13 4 

Item the tenements in Podinglane - - 6 13 4 

Item the hpldes wijtbout Aldgate - - 6 18 — 
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Item tlie attnera and landes and tenements in the 

oonntaofBuck 52 11 9 

Item the maner of Vach in Barton, with the mem- 
ben 84 60b. 

Item the maner of Berwicke - ' - - 8 •— — * 

Itemof landes in Colchester - - - 3 13 4 

Summa - - - 72 9 loh. 

Item a tenement and certain closes late in the holde 

ofWilliamRole^by theyere - - - — 1 — 
Item a tenement and a close kte in the holde of 
Clyfton - - - - - - — 26 8 

Item a close late in the holde of Maister Wellb -—523 4 

Item another littel close in the holde of the same 

Maister Wellis _5_ 

Item a bam late in the holde of the same man — 6 8 

Item of Edmonde Roll fbr 4 acres of Jande of the 

backeside of White-hart- strete - - — . 5 — . 

Item of Chiystopher Hall fbr certain lande late John 

Atfeux, by the yere - - - - 7 

Item of the same Hall for 8 acres of lande in London 

felde • - - - - - • — 16 — 
Item of Mr. Crystofer Middleton for a certen tene- 
ment there -.-.- - - - — 20 — 
Item 4 littel tenements there - - - — 13 4 

Item 9 acres pasture next the place there - — 30 — 

Item a place with gardens there - - — 40 — 

Summa - • 18 16 — 

Payde to the Bishopp of London yercly at 4 termes 

of landes and tenements before - - — 52 4 

Summa clar - 16 3 8 

Summa totalis - 122 4 70b. 

Whereof deducted fbr the shoppes in the holding of 

Berell fbr a certain tyme - - - 4 

Remayneth clere <£. 118 4 7 b 

Charges Ordinaire outpayde yerely : 

To the High Maister - - - - — 52 Marc, 

The Under Maister - - - - — 26 Marc, 

The Preste - - - - - - 8 

Theyre lyverye - - - - - 4-^ 

The Supervisours - - - - - 4 

For the visitation of landes - - - 4 .« .^ 

The Gerke - — 34 

The Maister Warden - - • • — 5 — 
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To Stuardes - - - - - — 40 — 

To BailyfS — 40 — 

The cosies of the dyner - - - - — 26 8 

: The Officer of the Mercery, renter of the scole — 90 -^ 

For his gowne - - - - - — 13 4 



Summa - - 79 8 4 



So resteth to the reparations suytes casuelties and 
all other charges extraordioarye - - 38 16 3ob. 
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Joannes Colett 

fundator nove Scole 
manu mea propria. 

{To Dr. SUath.) Frqm what class of children are the 
acholars of Saint Paul's school taken ?— That is a question I 
am hardly prepared to answer ; but the generality of boys 
that have been educated at Saint PauPs school, have con- 
sisted of boys in the neighbourhood, generally speaking, 
though it is open to the whole world. 

Of what rank in society are they generally ? — Being 
newly elected myself, I can hardly say; but I should think 
principally of the clergy, the professional gentlemen and 
medical men in the neighbourhood ; and a ereat maoy gen- 
demen in Doctors' Commons have received their education 
in Saint Paul's school. 

* Is it a free school? — in respect to tuition, it is free; the 
only fee that is required and paid, is one shilling upon the 
entrance of each boy. 

Is there any allowance provided for the board or lodging 
of the scholars ? — None, it is merely tuition. 

Is the admission in the Mercers' Company ? — In the Mer- 
cers' Company, and the officer delegated by them is the 
acting trustee for the year. 

Is the number of boys limited? — ^To one hundred and 
fifty-three. 

Are the statutes above mentioned observed in all respects, 
88 nearly as the change of circumstances and times would 
permit ?-— I believe so ; there is a discretionary power left to 
the governors, to act according to circumstances, and upon 
which they have acted. 

What is the amount of the fund appropriated to the 
school ? — I cannot say. 

{To Mr. Lane,) Have you no idea of tlie revenue of the 
school ? — There is a separate revenue for Saint Paul's school ; 
but the answer to this question should come from the clerk 
of the company. 

Tbe Committee do not want to know within a pound or 
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two? — ^I think, as near as I can say, between four and five 
thousand a year ; but with respect to this statement of ac* 
counts, I should much rather that it came from the clerk of 
the company,- who is the proper officer and representative of 
the /company. 

How b this money expended generally, without going 
into details ?— -By payments to the masters of the scnool, 
end the incidental expenses of the establishment. 

As nearly as you recollect, what are the annual expenses 
of the school ? — ^They are very uncertain. 

Do they ever amount to four or five thousand a year ?--* 
They do. 

{To Dr. Sleath.) What is the high master's salary?— 
6002. a year, and a house. 

Any other emoluments ? — None, except that there is a 
house appropriated to the high master, at Stepney, besides 
the house in the church-yard, which is little or no emolu^ 
meot. . 

(To Mr* Lane.) What is the salary of the sur-master ? — 
Abf)ut 500/. a year ; rather more, perhaps 320/. or 330/. 

A house ?— Yes. 

Are there any other salaries upon the establishment?-— 
Yes ; there are other masters, and an usher or chaplain. 

Any others ?-^A fourth mastef, and assistant master to the 
high master. 

What salaries have the chaplain and assistant master ?-» 
Between two and three hundred pounds a year each. 

Have they houses ? — The usher has, but not the assistant 
master. 

Are there any other salaries ?-^There are payments fcom 
the school funds to the officers of the company, and varkms 
other expenses. 

What sort of payments are made from the school fiindf 
to the officers of the company ?^-The payment to the clerk 
is iOO/. a year, the accountant 40/. and two beadles are paid 
the sum of 5/. each. 

Are there any other payments made to the officers of the 
Mercers' Company ? — There is a surveyor accountant, who 
admits the scholars, and who is in fact the acting trustee 
for the year as to admissions, and who maintains a commu- 
nication between the master and the court of wardens ; he 
has four pounds a year according to the statutes, and the 
surveyor assistant has the same. 

Are there any other salaries or payments ? — There is a 
porter boy, who has two pounds, likewise according to the 
statutes. 

Are there any rents to pay ?— No rents, that I recollect. 
Any taxes ? — ^Mahy taxes upon the school-houses. 
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About bow much do tbey amount to, one year with ano* 
tber ? — ^Tbat is a question I am sure I cannot answer. 

Are the repairs heavy ? — ^They are occasionally heavy, 
because the school has been built many years. There is an 
annuity, to the late high master, of about 1000/. a year. 

Who is the late master ? — Dr. Roberts ; he had been high 
master forty- five years, and was a man of great merit. 

(7b Dr, Sleaih.) Has the high master any advantage from 
taking boarders in his house? — ^That is entirely a private 
concern, which of course he is allowed to do. 

(To Mr. Lane.) Are there any other annuities upon re- 
turn ? — No others, that I recollect. 

Are there any pensions to boys going to college ? — Very 
great ; but part of those are paid out of a separate estate, 
being a benefaction founded by Lord Camden, which is quite 
separate from the estate of St. Paulas school itself. 

How many of those exhibitioners are there ?•«— There are 
seven who now receive it ; but the number is not limited. 

What are those exhibitions worth ? — 100/. a year. 

For how many years ? — ^The time is not limited, but it is 
usually seven years ; those seven are paid out of the Cam- 
deh benefaction. 

How many are paid by St. Paul's school ?— I think there 
are about five or six holding exhibitions, but the number is 
uncertain ; they are 50/. a year. 

For how many years ? — ^They may hold them for seven 
years. 

Are they usually given to the same boys that have the 
Camden exhibitions } — Never to the same. 

' How are the exhibitioners chosen ? — ^By the court of war- 
dens of the Mercers' Company, and the trustees of the 
school. 

Are any premiums given upon apprenticeships ? — The 
school is strictly classical ; there are no apprenticeships, nor 
any further expense, upon the boys leavmg the school, ex- 
cept such as go as exhibitioners. 

Mr. William Edward Ward, called i/i, and Examined. 

You are clerk of the Mercers' Company ? — I am. 

Have you got an account of the income and expenditure 
of St. Paul's school ? — No, I have not ; but I believe I can 
answer to the general items. 

What is the gross average income of the school ? — About 
5,200/. to 5,300/. 

Whence does that arise ? — It arises from landed estates, 
and the interest of money in the funds. 

What are the expenses of the establishment? — ^The ex- 
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peiiMs of last ^ear exceeded the income upwards of 12O0L ; 
that excess is in some measure to be accounted for by 1500 
and odd pounds being expended upon the ioclosure of 
Aston Clinton in Buckinghamshire, part of the Dean Colet 
estate belonging to the school. 

Of what IS the expenditure generally made up ? — The 
bulk is in the masters^ salaries ; and there is a yery large 
pension allowed to the old master, who has retired, after fill- 
ing the situation about forty-five years, and who is a very 
<dd man, to whom an allowance df 1000/. per annum is 
made. 

What is the whole amount of the other salaries ? — ^The 
high master, 618/.; the sur- master, 307/. ; the usher, 227/. ; 
assistant master, 257/. ; and an annuity allowed to the late 
sur-master's widow, of 60/. per annum. 

What are the other expenses ?— The repairs last year 
were 284/1; the taxes were 109/.; insurances, 163/1; sur- 
veyor, 167/. ; law charges, 36/.; literary prizes, 47/.; sun- 
dry other disbursements, 123/. ; purchase of books, and re^ 
binding the greater part of the books in the library, 410/.; 
poundage paid to the receiver, 142/. and a firaction ; exhi- 
bitions in the last year, 225/.; property tax on masters and 
officers salary, and for the servants of the company, 180/. ; 
salaries to the officers of the company, clerk, accountant, 
and beadles, 171/. 

Are those salaries to the officers of the company by the 
order of the founder? — I do not know that there is any 
thing in the ordinance of the founder to that effect. 

What are the other disbursements, generally ? — There are 
the expenses of the apposition dinner, when the scholars 
are examined, and when they make their orations ; and se- 
veral other things; and that, I believe, will account for the 
difference. The repairs are sometimes greater than they 
were last year. The expenses generally are within about 
200/. of the receipts, they have been within the last five 
years, exclusive of the extra expense attending the inclo- 
sure last year. 

Are there any other salaries or emoluments, besides those 
you have mentioned, that go to the Mercers' Company ?-^ 
No, I do not know of any others that go to the Mercers' 
Company, besides those I have mentioned. 

What becomes of the overplus of the money ? — It is car- 
ried to account, and when there is a sum sufficient, it is 
funded for the benefit of the school. 

Is there any considerable fund which has been funded in 
this way ? — There is 14,000/. I believe, in the South Sea 
Stock, iind 15,000 odd hundred pounds in the Reduced. I 
think it is 1 1,000/. in the South Sea Stock. 
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Ja thnt'Q^ybbOL Stock the result of accumulations wholly ? 
—-In a great degree so. 

Have you a power, under the warrant or statute, for ap- 
plying it to any other purpose ?— -I apprehend not, for anv 
other purpose whatever. 

*Have you a power to found new exhibitions ? — The Dean, 
in his ordinance, gives a power (foreseeing that great alter- 
ations might take place in time and manners) to make new 
statutes and ordinances for the better regulation of the 
school : it is the same power that, 1 believe, is usually given 
in cases of that kind. 

Is there any intention of enlarging the school on that 
power? — It is the wish of some to enlarge the school, and 
also to aflPord additional education, it is a thing that is not 
determined on. 1 mean as to enlarging the education, it 
has been thought that it might be of importance to aflord 
them the advantage of writing, learning accounts, and the 
lower parts of the mathematics ; but that is a thing which 
has not been pot in practice, nor is such a scheme deter- 
mined on. 

Has the stock you mentioned been accumulating since 
the first foundation of the scliool ? — It has been accumulat- 
ing, I should suppose; I cannot exactly say, to speak to it 
with any degree of correctness ; it must have been a con- 
siderable number of years. 

Suppose it had been found expedient to appropriate the 
surplus to a more extensive plan of education, are you aware 
of any thing in the charter or constitution of the school to 
prevent it ? — I know it is thought by many, that if we were 
not confined to the local situation which we conceive we are, ' 
that greater benefit might be derived. 

But suppose you had funds for establishing a large free 
school annexed to the grammar school ?— The founder has 
certainly never had any thing of that kind in contemplation, 
btfcause he intended it expressly for a grammar school. 

Do you think you are bound to educate no more than 152 
boys; or do you not imagine the founder intended that 153 
boys at least should be educated ?— We conceive we are not 
hound to educate more than 153. 

Have many of the statutes been altered since the founda- 
tion ? — None, in my recollection. 

How is the school lighted ? — By wax tapers. 

The Reverend Philip Fisher, D. D. called in, and 

Examined. 

You are the master of the Charter-house ?— Yes. 

Do you know any thing of the boys who are at present 
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upon the foundation of the Charter-house ? — Of aome few 
CI them. 

Are the boys generally of the same class in society as the 
town boys P"^! do not know how to answer that question ; 
they are of the same class of society, but they are most of 
them sons of gentlemen of very confined income and of large 
families ; I do not say there are no exceptions to that, but 
that is the general description, and I eonceive such to be the 
objects of the charity from its first institution in the year 
1622. Four years after the foundation, 1 find an order made 
by the governors to this purpose ; '^ We will and ordain that 
Done shall be admitted upon the poor school of this hospital, 
but such whose parents or friends are not well able to main- 
tain them and bring them up in learning.*' Each governor 
nominates according to his rotation ; and the habit has been, 
as far as 1 know, to take those of the description I have 
mentioned. 

Without er« sring into particulars, from what you know of 
the circumstat.ces of the individuals at present upon the 
foundation, do they come within the above description ? — 
Yes, all of them, as far as I know. The person of my name, 
who appears there, is a nephew ; I have myself had at dif- 
ferent times three sons upon the foundation, presented by 
three other governors. And with reference to the evidence 
eiven by a former witness, with respect to my preferment, I 
beg leave to add, that all those presentations were given to 
my family before the last and largest increase of my salary 
at the Charter-house, and before i became possessed of the 
bulk of my church preferment; so that I considered my own 
children at the time strictly within the above-mentioned 
description : my eldest son, indeed, was upon the founda- 
tion before I myself was appointed master. 

The Reverend Thomas Cherry, Head Master of Merchant 
Tayhrs* School ; and the Recerend Launcelot Sharps, 
Fourth Master of the said school; called t/i, and Examined, 

(To Mr, Cherry,) On what foundation is Merchant 
Taylors* school i — The school is supported by the Merchant 
Taylors* Company. 

When was it founded ? — It was founded in the year 1561. 

Was it founded by the company ? — It was. 

There is no charter? — No; the school is entirely depen- 
dent upon the company, and, for what I know, they might 
withhold their support. 

Are there any statutes or rules for the regulation of the 
ichool ? — None, except what were made by themselves when 
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the icliool was founded ; tbey called in seTeral learned meft 
to assist them in making regulations, and tbey haye been 
adhered to. 

What class of boys are taught there ? — It is not confined 
to any particular class of boys ; but the company have always 
considered it as open to any persons who meant to bring up 
their sons decently: according to the statute, they should be 
recommended to the school by the master and wardens of 
the company, but in general they have been put in by myself 
promiscuously as they occurred. 

How many boys are taught ?— -I think the last account 
(for there is an account every year, which is signed by the 
master of the school) amounted to 215. 

1% it a free school ? — I do not see how it can be called a 
dree school, because no boy can come into the school but 
what is subject to the payment of 51. a year; every boy who 
comes into the school pays me a quarterage of 105., and 12a 
for breakhig-up money each quarter, and they also pay for 
their own books. 

Have the masters any salary from the company 7 — Yes» 
the^ pay their own masters ; tbey pay me 120/. a year; I 
beheve 20l. of that was for fuel money, which was left origin 
Dally by Thomas White, the founder of St. John's C(Alegef 
Oxford. The company have thirty-seven fellowships at 
Oxford, besides seven exhibitions to Cambridge of 40/. ay eat 
each, for about seven years, till they are masters or in orders; 
but they (the latter) are not in the gift of the Merchant 
Taylors^ Company, they are in the gin of the master of the 
school; they have likewise six civil law fellowships to St 
John's College, Oxford, of 50L each, for superannuated 
boys at nineteen years old. 

Are there any lands or funds belonging to the establish^ 
ment besides those which you have mentioned ? — I am not 
conscious that there are. Such of the exhibitions as are in 
the gift of the Merchant Taylors' Company do not amount to 
SL each, arising from legacies to the company, all of which 
go to St. John's College, Oxford, confining it to their own 
boys. 

What are the boys taught? — Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
a complete classical education, and nothing else : we do not 
consider ourselves as a charity school ; the boys are only day 
scholars, except they happen to board with the masters, 
which is a private concern. 

Mr. John Pickton, calUd tn, and Examined. 
Are you schoolmaster at the Borough Road ?— I am super* 
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ioteDdent of the establishment for training masters^ bat am 
acting in the capacity of schoolmaster at present^ in conse* 
quence of that situation being vacant. 

How many bdys are there at present upon the establish- 
ment? — Five hundred. 

How many girls ? — ^Two hundred and fifty. 

How many are now upon the establishment, training as 
masters F — ^Twelve training as masters; including four Afri- 
cans, the expense of two of whom is partly defrayed by the 
African Institution. 

Are those persons now training for masters, boarded as 
well as taught ? — Boarded and clothed. 

From whence do those twelve come ? — ^The eight Euro- 
peans are chosen from boys in schools in different parts of the 
country, lads of superior talent i the committees of such 
schools are encouraged to retain them till they are about the 
age of sixteen years, when the committee of the Parent In- 
stitution engage to receive them on the establishment, and 
to provide for them till schools are ready for them, and to 
supply them on application from country committees for the 
management of such schools. 

What is the expense of their board and clothing ? — ^The 
expense of their board, including servants' keep and wages, 
sod all incidental expenses, is forty guineas a year each. 

How long have they been upon the establishment ? — From 
three to six or seven months ; the Africans longer, as they 
were to be educated as well as trained in the practice of the 
system. 

How long does it take to educate one of those masters 
completely ? — ^The fact is, as far as their knowledge of the 
system goes, they are educated before they come to us, hav- 
ing been brought up in the schools, and of course acquired a 
knowledge of the system upon which they are conducted ^ 
and have merelv to acquire the art of governing schools. 

How long will that be ? — About six months. 

Suppose a boy, who has no knowledge of the new method, 
^t has only learned to read and write in the ordinary way, is 
brought to your institution, how long will he take to train as 
a master i — He may go through all the departments of the 
icbool in the same length of time as under the other circum- 
stance, but he will neither make an efficient nor permanent 
master ; in most instances where masters have been so 
trained, the moment a better situation offered, they quitted 
the management of the school, and the committee were re- 
quired to send down a lad who bad been previously educated 
•s well as trained in the Parent Establishment. 

How long a time would it take to make an efHcient master, 
under the circumstances last described ? — I should think 
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twelve months practide ; by this I mean, that he should not 
only have a complete knowledge of the principles and the 
details, but also have acquired complete expertness in every 
branch of the school itself. 

Have you known young boys undertake the management 
of large schools upon the new system ?— Lads from sixteen 
to eighteen years of age have taken the management oi 
schools from 100 to 400 boys. 

What is the youngest boy you ever knew teach a school? 
— About fifteen. 

How do the Africans you have mentioned, come on ? — 
They have made great progress in their learning ; their 
abilities are quite on a par with Europeans, and the lad who 
made the greatest progress in learning in a given time, was 
an African ; he was totally ignorant of his letters, and at the 
expiration of sixteen months could read the Bible well, could 
write an excellent hand, and was acquainted with the rule of 
three ; and furthermore, he laboured under ill health four 
months out of that sixteen^ and was rendered incapable 
during that time of studying much. 

How old was he? — About thirteen. 

Do you know what part of Africa he came from ? — Sierra 
Leone. 

Was he a son of one of the settlers there, or was he brought 
from the interior ? — 1 suspect the former. 

What language did he speak, when be came? — English, 
pretty well. 

What colour of Black was he ? — Dark copper ; but bis 
complexion very much improved ; after he had been in the 
country a few months, he grew lighter. 

Was this owing to bad health ? — I apprehend it was in a 
great measure; but 1 have observed generally the com- 
plexion grows lighter. 

Where is he now ? — In Sierra Leone. 

How long has he been gone out? — About eighteen months. 

What has he done since ? — He has been engaged in the 
management of a school there, either altogether, or assisting 
another. 

Do you know any particulars of the school he is teaching? 
—I do not. 

How long have you been in the habit of teaching under 
the Lancasterian system ? — Twelve years. 

Have you perceived any difference in the manners and 
morals of the boys, in the course of their education ? — Much 
improvement. 

Have you made the same observation as to the children 
who have been educated in the school^ and now grown up?— 
1 have^ particularly. 
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Do you observe many of the children acquire a thirst for 
reading ? — Very much so ; and as a proof of it, in most 
schools a circulating library is attached to the schools, and 
the desire for becoming members of that library is very 

freat ; it operates as a very powerful stimulus to good be- 
aviour, and improvement in learning. 
What sort of books do they generally read ? — Natural his- 
tory ; general history of our own and other countries ; and 
voyages and travels. 

Have you known any considerable number of boys, edu^ 
cated at the new schools, becoming afterwards common day- 
labourers ? — A very large number. 

What kind of work do they do? — Tailors, shoemakers, and 
porters ; seamen, some of them ; one lad 1 know, went out 
as a soldier, and has arrived at the rank of a captain in the 
army, and was with the Duke of Wellington in some of his 
late campaigns. 

Have you had occasion to observe those who have become 
common day-labourers, after their education at a new school, 
and to see whether they continue to have a turn for reading ? 
—As far as my observations have reached, that generally 
has been the case. 

Are the lower people in general anxious to have their 
l^iidren taught ? — Very much so; but 1 generally observe 
that those parents who have been educated themselves, are 
the most anxious for the education of their children. 

Are the children at the Borough Road compelled to go to 
church on a Sunday ? — ^^Fhey are obliged to attend some place 
of worship, such as their parents preier; but in the majority 
of cases they attend Sunday schools, and follow the course, 
respecting attending places of worship, which is laid down at 
their respective Sunday schools- Perhaps two-thirds attend 
Sunday schools; of the remaining one-third, I should think, 
two- thirds attend the Established Church. 

Are the others Dissenters of different sects ? — Yes ; Jews 
and Catholics included. 

Have you found any difficulty started by Catholic parents, 
or the priests, to sending the children to your school ?— 
None at all. 

Have you found any difficulty among the persons belong- 
ing to the Established Church, in sending their children to 
your school ? — None whatever. 

There is no catechism taught at your school ?— None ; and 
die reading lessons used are exclusively from the Scriptures^ 
without note or comment 

Can you say how many Catholics you have at your 
schools ? — ^The number is very considerable ; I cannot say 
the proportion. 
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As to Jews ?— There are about six, not more ; and we 
never find the parents object to their reading the Testa* 
ment* 

Dp you give any viva voce explanation of the Scriptures, 
when they read them ? — No. 

Do you take any means to learn whether the boys under- 
stand what they read ? — ^The verses that they read are con- 
verted into questions, and the answers are given in the literal 
language. 

Are the questions viva voce questions, or written questions ? 
^^Viva voce questions : when I said that explanations of the 
Scripture were not given, I meant that no person stood up 
and explained them to the whole school. 

Are your selections of scriptures chiefly from the New or 
the Old Testament ? — Both. 

Are they numerous ? — Very numerous ; but we read the 
Testament and Bible likewise ; the selections are not made 
for the sake merely of having selections, but to suit the dif- 
ferent degrees of progress the children have made. 

What governs your selection of parts to read ? — They read 
regularly through. 

Are the kind of questions you mentioned^ applied to alt 
the parts you read ? — All the parts. 

And always follow every lesson ? — Not regularly, but 
generally. 

If a boy answers wrong ? — Then the next boy is required 
to correct him, who takes precedence on so doing. 

Do you find this mode or answering questions serve much 
to keep up the attention of the boys f— It does very. much. 

And is to them a pleasant exercise ? — I never found it 
contrary ; in fact, children do what they are told to do. 

What do you conceive to be the greatest operative meaa4 
of keeping up a lively attention with boys ? — ^The first boy 
in each company is furnished with a badge of distinctioa; 
if he retains that badge, he is entitled to a ticket at the close 
of the exercise, a number of which procure him a reward; 
but if he forfeits his place from inattention, or having com- 
mitted an error, he forfeits bis ticket to the one who takes 
precedence of him, and so toties quoties. 

And whoever has the ticket at the end of the lesson^ is 
entitled to the reward ? — Yes. 

One ticket is thus employed in each class?— -One ticket 
or badge in each company. 

How many does a company consist of? — Nine ; the claasev 
are divided into companies, consisting of nine each. 

Of what do the rewards consbt ?-— Principally articles of 
clothing. 
Given to the boys, or sold at low prices ?*— Given to the 
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boys, in exchange for tickets obtained for attention or good 
behaviour. 

Do jrou give rewards on any other occasions ?— No. 

Is a boy entitled to any superior reward, when from his 
progress be is raised to a hijgher class ?— Yes ; his reward is 
then sixteen tinges greater than for being first boy in a com- 
pany. 

That is, it is equal to sixteen tickets ?— Yes. 

Does any other circumstance entitle a boy to a reward 7-* 
There are some other small occasions, but tbey are but 
trifling. 

Do you on any occasion give books ?— Very seldom. 

What is your course with respect to punishments ?— For- 
feit of tickets, and confinement after school hours, are our 
punishments. 

To what extent do you carry that confinement ?— The re- 
petition of offence brings with it the repetition of the pu- 
nishment, and the confinement of half an hour is considered 
equivalent to one small offence, and the forfeiture of one 
ticket will liberate them from that half bourns confinement. 

How do you proceed in the case of those punishments not 
producing the desired effect, or In the case of graver faulu ? 
— Graver offences have double, and in some cases treble 
portion of confinement or forfeiture ; there is a certain scale 
of punishments, for such a crime, such a punishment. 

Is there any expulsion ?— -Sometimes. 

For what' class of offences ?— -Truantism, or incorrigible 
misconduct during school time. 

Do you meet with instances of lying, swearing, or thiev- 
ing, amongst the boys ? — Very seldom ; and with regard to 
thieving, i do not recollect that I ever knew an instance. 

With respect to lying}*— Lying and swearing are vices to 
which the boys attending the school in the Borough Road 
are very little addicted, and when tbey are found guilty of 
them, particularly the former, it appears to arise from 
thoughtlessness more than a depraved mind. 

What are the punishments annexed to those faults ? — In 
some cases I find it unnecessary to punish at all; talking to 
a boy, and making him sensible of bis error, has produced 
great effect ; when that has failed, solitary confinement for 
two hours : we generally give them four times as long as 
common school offences. 

in case you find a boy incorrigible, you resort to expul- 
sion? — Yes. 

Have you found any bad effects arise, as to self-oonceit 
or pride on the part of the cleverest boys ? — Not at all ; 
there is a regular gradation among the monitors as among 
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the boys, and the system of itself provides an effectual 
check to the risings of conceit. 

What is that cneck ?-*It is by the master superintending 
the principal monitor, and by their situation being made so 
valuable to them that they shall report immediately, any 
thing that may be improper among the subordinate mo- 
nitors. 

What check have the principal monitors themselves ? — 
The master. 

How does the master proceed ? — The monitors have cer- 
tain duties to perform, the master acquaints them with those 
duties, he requires theui to perform them in a certain way, 
which he points out ; as long as they continue to do so to his 
satisfaction, they continue their offices, but no longer; and 
if a boy were to misbehave himself through conceit, he 
would b*^ dismissed from his office. All other punishments 
have been discontinued. 

With respect to the boys of colour training for school- 
masters, whom you mentioned, were they educated through- 
out at your school ? — Three out of the four were ; one 
could read a little when he came, the others could not. 

How long have they been at the school altogether?-^ 
From twelve to fifteen months, from their first coming. 

Have you any other boys of colour in the school now P— 
Two as scholars ; one supported by the subscriptions of a 
shilline a week from some benevolent individuals; the other 
is a lad who has been to sea for some years, and has accu- 
mulated a considerable sum in wages and prize-money, and 
is now living upon that money to get education ; he is now 
about twenty-one years of aee, and takes his lessons with 
the school-boys of the ages or eight or nine years. 

And is suffered to do so without meeting with any insults^ 
from the other boys ?— Yes. 

In selecting the four you have mentioned to be educated 
as schoolmasters, were you guided by any motives but a 
wish to educate for that office those boys who appeared the 
most likely to fulfil it well ? — Two of the four were brought 
from Sierra Leone, by private gentlemen, and placed on 
the establishment by the consent of the committee ; one is 
supported by one of the gentlemen in question, the other 
partly at the expense of the African Institution, and the 
other two were liberated from slavery. 

Are they as promising boys, for the office for which they 
are intended, as the generality of Europeans that you edu- 
cate for the like use, are ? — Certainly, three out of the 
four. 

And with respect to the other, do you mean to proceed 
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in educating him to be a master, or do you imagine.it would 
not nniwerf — ^That will depend upon the pleasure of the 
ooQunittee ; he may do probably for a small school, though 
he has not the same talent and ability as the others have. 

The others, you think, have very good talents? — Very 
excellent, i would say. 

Does the school decrease or increase ? — At this season of 
the year it is increasing. 

Is that greater or less than it was this time last year ?-<« 
Greater. 

Considerably ? — I think by about 40 or 50 boys. 

Could you ^educate many more boys than you have ?-^ 
The room will seat about 540. 

The girls and the boys are not educated in the same 
room i — No. 

What share of the 500 boys attend upon the aiverage, do 
you imagine? — From 550 to 400 ; it depends upon the sett' 
son of the year. 

At what season have you the fullest attendance ?— About 
midsummer. 

When the slackest ? — The months of November, De- 
cember, and January. 

What do you consider the cause of this ?— Want of haU 
and shoes principally ; not so much of other clothing. 

What may the difference be in round numbers, between 
the attendance at midsummer and the attendance at Ja- 
nuary ? — Perhaps from SO to 80, not more. 

Was the school ever larger ?— -It formerly contained up- 
wards of 1000 boys, out of which number from 700 to 800 
attended ; but in consequence of the change of the neigh- 
bourhood, the leases of a number of small houses having 
expired, and they being pulled down, the great proportion 
of the poorer population are removed to other parts of the 
metropolis, and the number is in consequence considerably 
reduced, probably one-half. 

What may be the average attendance of the 220 girls ? 
«^The school-room will not accommodate more than 200^ 
and it is generally nearly full. 

Do they attend differently, at different periods of the 
year ?— In the same proportion as the boys. 

From the same cause ? — From the same, I apprehend. 

Does the committee often inspect the schools ?— -There is 
a regular inspecting committee, who visit the school weekly ; 
but the committee as a body do not inspect the school re- 
gularly. 

Would the funds of the school be adequate to educate 
1000 boys ? — ^The funds of the school are blended with the 
funds of the institution for training schoolmasters ; bat I 
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sppr^end that very little in addition to the present annnal 
ozpenditure of the school would be sufficient for the educa- 
tton of double the number at present educated, which would 
be 1000. 

When this school was full, did it educate a greater num- 
ber of schoolmasters at a time ? — The number has never 
been limited. 

In practice, was it greater than it is now ?— The number 
has varied from six to wirty or upwards. 

Have the masters whom you have sent out after such edu- 
cation, in general given satisfaction ?— -Those particularly 
^o have been brought up in the school as schoolboys have 
uniformly given satisfaction ; those who have been sent from 
different parts of the country, and who were not brought up 
in the school on the plan, have in many cases been removed; 
some on their own account, from having procured better 
situations, or from not havine given satisfaction ; in many 
of those cases, lads who have been chosen from the schools, 
and have been trained as masters, have been appointed to 
succeed them, and have given satisfaction. 

•Do you conceive that the three Africans now educating 
for schoolmasters, are promising, at least as likely to give 
satisfaction, as the Europeans which vou commonly select 
from other schools, and educate for the same purpose ?— If 
I may judge irom their dispositions and manners, and from 
the progress they have macle in their education, I would say 
equally so. 

Do you find their dispositions and manners, as well as 
abilities, equal to the Europeans you educate ?---Generallv; 
tbey are constantly with the Europeans; they board at the 
came table, and sleep in the same apartments. 

How does the climate aeree with them ?— Tolerably well ; 
tbe^ require a great deal of care and nursing; we have 
buried one out of nine. 

Do you think you have been able to make improvements 
on Mr. Liaiicaster's plan ?«— The mechanism of the system, I 
conceive, is improvec}. 

Are the improvements of such importance as to produce 
Tisible effects in the education of the school now, compared 
with what it was before they were made ?-— Not materially. 

Are there any other schools conducted on your principles, 
in Southwark ? — There is one in the parish of Bermondsey. 

Who conducts it ?— A person of the name of Beavitt ; the 
school is in Whitens Grounds, Bermondsey. 

Is it a school of considerable size? — About 300 boys, I 
believe. 

Any girls ?— No girls. 

Do you know of any other schools conducted upon the 
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same system ? — There are two, one in the City Road and 
one in Spitalfields, the masters of whom are both present* . 

Did you hear Mr. Allen^s evidence yesterday ? — Yes, I 
did. 

Do you agree in all respects generally, with that part of 
it which relates to the general expense of the school, and 
the want of the means of education?— With regard to the 
education I entirely agree with him, and I rather think he 
has underrated it. « 

Generally, or in any particular quarter ?— -Generally : an 
inquiry has been undertaken in Southwark, under the direc* 
tion of the Southwark Auxiliary School Society, and I ap<* 
prehend it will appear, when the results are laid before this 
Committee, that the number of uneducated children will 
amount to 6 or 7000 in about ] 2,000 children, within a dit« 
trict the population of which is about 100,000, notwith- 
standing the school in the Borough Road has been esta- 
blished so many years, and has been the means of educat* 
ing at least 12,000 children. 

Have you any idea of the number of uneducated children, 
within a moderate distance of the school in the Borough 
Road ?— I have not. 

Do the children who attend the school in the Borough 
Road make any payments ? — None at all. 

Are they the children of parents incapable of paying, 
chiefly ? — The major part of them certainly are. 

Suppose those who are capable of paying were required 
to contribute a small sum, as a penny a week, what would 
be the effects of that arrangement, m two points of view ; 
first, in disinclining the parents to send their children ; and 
secondly, in creating invidious distinctions between that 
class of children who pay, and that who do not ?«- With re- 
gard to the first poiq{, I would observe, that the experiment 
has been tried in the girls' school, requiring every girl to 
bring a penny a week, not as a payment for education, but 
to be returned to her, at the expiration of six months, ii^ 
articles of clothing, provided she has attended regularly ; 
^d in no case, to my knowledge, has a child been with- 
drawn or the penny refused to b^ paid by any one parent* 
With respect to the second point, I think if a plan of that 
kind were adopted, it would be desirable that the whole of 
the children in any one school should pay, as it perbapi 
might create invidious distinctions, and would occasion a 
great deal of trouble in selecting those who were found ca- 
pable of paying, from those who were not. 

Have you known any instances of parents who rather ob- 
jected to sending children to a mere churity-scbool ?•— I do 
not recollect any one instance. 
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Among parents 611ing superior stations of life?— In some 
schools in the country, in country villagesy and small country 
townsy I have known little tradesmen and shopkeepers anx- 
ious to send their children to a school on the British sys- 
tem, considering that they made great progress in their edu- 
cation, and that their habits were very much improved, who 
were unwilling to send them to a free school ; in such cases 
it has occurred to them to become subscribers, and in virtue 
of their subscription to recommend their own children. 

Do you not consider it to be beneficial to the lower orders, 
that if they possibly can afford, they should not receive 
their education for nothing ? — 1 think so. In the plan of 
forming school associations in the district embraced by the 
Southwark Auxiliary School Society, lately established, it 
IS a part of their plan to require the parents to subscribe a 
penny or more a week, according to their circumstances, 
and to make them members of the association, giving them 
the same privileges, in virtue of their subscriptions, as a 
member of any other society. This plan has been found to 
succeed so well in Bible associations, that they entertain 
great hopes it will be equally applicable to school associa- 
tions. 

Do you know whether they can at present judge from 
experience, of the success they are likely to meet with in 
this way ? — From the observations I have heard made by- 
some gentlemen who have recently canvassed that district, 
to ascertain the want of education, it appears that there is 
a very general disposition among the poor to become sub- 
'tcribers, according to their circumstances ; and as soon as 
the plan can be carried into effect, they have no doubt but 
a considerable proportion of the revenue of every school 
may be derived from such source. 

From the effects which you have foujid produced by your 
own school in its neighbourhood, should, you imagine that 
the defect of education that you have mentioned as likely to 
be found to exist in Southwark, would be remedied by esta- 
blishing a sufficient number of similar schools in convenient 
situations ?— I have no doubt of it : when I say so, it is not 
the result of my own observation, but of those who are 
more in the habit of visiting families than myself in South- 
wark ; and schools might be formed to suit the local conve* 
niences of the poor. 

What do you conceive to be the annual expense of your 
school, not including the expense of those twelve intended 
for schoolmasters ? — In the boys' school, from 140/. to 150/. a 
year, independent of rent ; and in the girls', about 70/. or 80/. 

Who pays your rent ? — The school-room is free, having 
been budt for the purpose. 
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What is allowed to the master I — I reckon the master's 
salary at 80/. a year ; but that is much lower than would be 
given to the master of any other school, on account of a 
young man of eighteen or nineteen being sufficient to take 
management of the school under my own superintendence, 
which would not be the case in another school of the same 
number of children. 

Do the society pay any thing for tuition, except to the 
master ? — No. 

What is paid to the mistress of the girls ? — She receives 
50/. a year. 

A house to live in ? — ^No. 

Has the master a house ? — He has. 

Is the master found coal and candle ? — ^No, he is found 
nothing ; he resides at the establishment for training school* 
masters. 

Do you imagine 50l, a year would procure a mistress, in 
ordinary cases, for a similar school ? — It certainly would. 

Can you form any estimate of the extent to which the 
British and Foreign school system exists ? — I have nothing 
to say in addition to the evidence of Mr. Allen upon the 
subject : the number of schools for boys and girls, 1 appre* 
bend, is above 300 in Great Britain. 

How many are educated, upon the average, in each 
school ? — ^I should think from 150 to 200 ; because we have 
many very large schools in some parts of the country, and 
some have only 50 or 60 boys. 

Do you agree with Mr. Allen as to the expense of this 
system of education ? — Yes, quite ; the evidence received 
from Mr. Allen was arranged between us, on the subject of 
the annual expense of the schools. 

Suppose a place is too small to maintain both a National 
school and one upon the British and Foreign school plan^ 
then there would be a difficulty of educating the children 
of sectaries; but suppose that the place is large enough to 
maintain one upon both plans, what inconvenience do you 
apprehend can arise from there being one upon the national 
establishment ? — I know of none, certainly. 

In London, therefore, do you apprehend that the two 
societies at all interfere with one another? — I think not at 
all ; I cannot see any reason why they should. 

Do you find that Dissenters and Church people send their 
children with equal readiness to your school ; or do one de- 
scription of persons send them more readily than the other ? 
-*-4 have not observed the least difference in either party* 

Do you find many Dissenters so desirous of having their 
own peculiar tenets taught to their children, as to be un- 
'willing to send them to such a school as you have described 
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years to be?— I have never obserred such an tinwfllingness 
m any one instance ; they never say any thing about creeds; 
tbey merely wish to get their children educated. 

Have you had any experience in Sunday schools ? — I 
myself have been a teacher, and I have found that those 
children who had no means of receiving education during 
the week made very slow progress. 

How long should you say a child, receiving no other edu- 
cation during the week, would take to learn to read tolera* 
biy, taking the average ?— At least from two to three years, 
most certainly. 

How does it happen, then, that in general children are 
found to learn quicker at Sunday schools ? — Because a great 
proportion of them receive six days instruction during the 
weeK* 

Do you mean, by taking instructions during the week, 
that they attend other schools?— Yes. 

Suppose a child has only instruction at a Sunday school; 
with the little accidental helps he may meet with at home 
during the week, without going reeularly to another school, 
how long do you think such a child would take to learn to 
read? — From the knowledge I have of the number of chil- 
dren who attend both day and Sunday schools, and from the 
connexion I have had with bpth, I certainly think that, un- 
der those circumstances, a child could not be taught to read 
in less than a year and a half or two years. 

When you say taught to read, what pro6ciency in read- 
ing do you allude to ?— So as generally to understand what 
they read. 

What progress do you make in your week-day schools ? 
— -I have known many children learn reading, writing, and 
the elements of arithmetic, in one year ; but this is not the 
average. 

What do you esteem the average to be ?— From one year 
and a half to two years. 

How long have you been connected with Sunday schools? 
•—I am not now connected with a Sunday school, but i have 
been connected about two years ; it was found diflBcult in 
the school with which I was connected to procure teachers, 
and as it was known that I was connected with the Institu- 
tion in the Borough Road, it was deemed advisable to intro- 
duce the new mode of teaching to read into that school, 
whereby a number of teachers might be saved, and one 
person might be competent to manage the whole ; the num- 
ber was about 100 boys ; that plan is at present practised, 
and with very great success. A great number of schools 
throughout the country have adopted the new mode of 
teaching. One young man, the master of a day school on 
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the British system, in Lincolnshire, has, during the last year 
and a half or two years, succeeded in establishing nearly 
twenty Sunday schools, in all of which he has introduced 
the new mode of teaching practised by the British and Fo« 
reign School Society; those schools contain from 1000 to 
1500 children. 1 mention this, to show the applicability of 
the plan to Sunday school teaching. There are also many 
other Sunday schools on the plan, in different parts of the 
country. 

Mr. John Tacey, calkd in, and Examined. 

WHAT school are you connected with>-->A British and 
foreign Society's school. 

Have you the superintendence of a school ? — ^Yes. 

Where is it situate ? — North-street, City Road. , 

How many children are taught there ? — ^The total nuoH 
ber at present is 605. 

How long have you been in it ?— Three years and three 
months. 

Were you taught at the Borough-road school?— Yes, I 
was apprenticed to Mr. Lancaster. 

You have heard the evidence of the last* witness f— Yes* • 

As far as your experience and observation goes, do you 
agree with him ? — Yes, I agree with him in e?ery thing be 
has mentioned. 

How long have you been engaged in this system of eda«4 
cation, altogether ?-**Six years, in three different schools. 

What is the annual expense of your school ? — The an« 
nual expense, not including the rent of premises or ground- 
rent, is about 1601. 

What is the school rent?«*-The building is partly pur- 
chased for 1800/. which is to be paid by instalments of 
300/. 

How many children can it accommodate ? — ^About 800. 

What is the reason it is not full ? — ^There is no want of 
schools in that district; the means of educating the poor js 
principally wanted; there are no more applications for ad« 
mission. 

Do you mean, that there are no poor children in your 
neighbourhood uneducated ? — None without the means of 
being educated. 

what other schools are there in that district, besides your 
own ? — ^I do not know exactly. 

Upon what is your opinion founded, that there are the 
means of education for all the poor in your neighbourhood f 
«-The room being so commodious for the education of a 
greater number of children, and having no applications, at 
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least not enough to fill the school, and there being many 
other charities in the same neighbourhood. 

Is it a poor neighbourhood ? — 1 do not know much of the 
neighbourhood. 

Is it a yery populous neighbourhood ? — Yes. 

Do you know any thing of Sunday schools ? — I do not ; 
but there are upwards of 500 of my children attend at Sun* 
day schools. 

JIfr. Thomas Harrod, called tn^ and Examined. 

WHAT school are you connected with ? — Spitalfields 
. British and Foreign School. 

How many children are educated there? — 500. 

How many is the school capable of educating ? — About 
700; it was built for 1000, and at the first two years of the 
establishment there were about from 700 to 800 daily at- 
tended, but there was not sufficient room to accommodate 
those conveniently ; we were obliged to reduce the number 
of desks, which reduced the number of boys ; it will now 
accommodate about 600. 

To what do you ascribe your not being full ? — For want 
of means, the parents have not the means of paying. 

How much do the children pay at your school ? — Thir- 
teen pence per quarter : it was opened at first for a number 
of free scholars, but the funds were so low, that without the 
assistance of the boys it could not have gone on, and there- 
fore they were obliged to stop admitting free scholars, and 
the children were obliged to pay. 

Are the poor in that neighbourhood unprovided with the 
means of education ? — Yes, from that reason. 

Can you form an estimate of the number of poor chil- 
dren there may be uneducated ?•— Within the immediate 
neighbourhood of Spitalfields, I should suppose there are 
400 or 500 boys uneducated, and without the means of edu- 
cation. 

In how large a district do you consider there are that 
number ?—-laking in only tlie parishes of Spitalfields and 
Bethnal Green. 

What is the population of those two parishes?— I really 
do not know; I judge from an inquirj' that 1 made last week 
in only a few streets, and I found the number in each fa- 
mily very considerable who were remaining in the house, 
and whose parents were very anxious to get them, now they 
were out of employment, into schools ; those boys had been 
formerly for a short time in this school, but were taken out 
in consequence of their parents being in full employ, which 
is not the case now, and which makes them anxious to have 
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them re-admitted, if they could, without any expense, not 
being able to pay themselves. 

Do the parents seem desirous of the education of their 
children ?— Very. 

How long have you been engaged in education upon the 
new plan ? — About fifteen years. 

Have you heard the last two witnesses examined? — ^I 
have. 

Do you agree with them? — ^Tes; only that in Sunday 
schools they are not able to do any thing more, in the time 
stated, than read. 

How long do you think they take to learn to read in Sun^- 
day schools, if they have no other means of instruction ? — 
About two or three years, I should imagine. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, 12 o'clock. 
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Veneris^ 7^ ^^ i/zi^iUy 1816. 
HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq. in the Chair. 

Mr. William Crawford, CMlled tVi, and Examined. 

ARE you a member of the committee of the Spitalfieldi 
iaociisteriaii 8^bfM>I in Spicer-screet ?-^I am. 

Have any measures been lately taken to ascertain the ex* 
tent of the want of education among the poor in the neigh- 
bourhood of Spitalfields ? — Inquiries liave been made in the 
neighbourhood of Spitalfields, and it appears that in 2,091 
families that have been visited, and containing 5,953 chil* 
dren, there were 2,565 children, from six to fourteen years 
of age, without any education. 

Who made those inquiries? — Several gentlemen were 
called together for the purpose. 

Did you make your inquiries in the poorest part of Spital- 
fields, or in a part where the poor did not so much abound ? 
— Generally all over Spitalfields ; we selected various di- 
stricts. 

Would those districts be a fair sample of the neigh- 
bourhood of Spitalfields in general ? — I think they would. 

What portion of that neighbourhood do they include ; 
a third, fourth, fifth, or what?— They include the whole 
of Spitalfields, and some part of the immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

Do you mean the whole of Spitalfields parish? — ^Yes, 
and some part of the parishes immediately adjoining. 

In what parish or parishes was that part of the neigh- 
bourhood ? — A part in Bethnal Green, and, I think, part in 
Shored itch. 

Was the district examined, too extensive for the attend- 
ance of children on one school, or was it not ? — I think it 
was too extensive for the children to attend one school. 

What school is there now in that district or neighbour- 
hood ?— I have a list of the schools for the instruction of the 
poor in Spitalfields, the Old Artillery Ground, and Norton 
ralgate; which embraces nearly the whole of the district 
which has been examined. 

[It was delivered in, and read, as follows :] 
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Are any of those schools out of that district ? — ^Not aoy. 

Did you find the want of education to he chiefly among 
the very poorest ? — Yes. 

In what proportion among the very poorest, should you 
apprehend ? — About seven-eighths. 

What reason do the parents &ll^> i" general, for not 
sending their children to school ? — They alUge principally 
poverty. 

What other reasons do they also allege ? — In some cases 
the necessity of employing the children during the day. 

Were those cases numerous, in which they spoke of the 
necessity of employing the children during the day ? — Not 
very numerous ; the silk trade at present is very dull, and 
does not now afford much employment for children. ■ 

Do you imagine that in a good state of the trade there 
would be an objection to children going to school, in that 
neighbourhood, from the wish of the parents to employ 
them ? — I believe a considerable number in that neighbour- 
hood would be kept by their parents from attendmg the 
school on that account. 

Do the parents in general seem very desirous of educa- 
tion for their children ? — Very desirous. 

Do they make Any stipulations about it, and say they 
should not like such and such a sort of school ?— Not in any 
case, among the families I visited. 

But seem satisfied with good education, in whatever shape 
it might be presented ?— Exactly so ; they appeared anxi- 
ous in their inquiries when schools would be opened. 

Did they make any inquiries about the clothing of their 
children, as if they expected that would be a necessary con- 
dition in their appearance ? — Not generally. 

Did any considerable number? — Not any considerable 
number.' 

In what state did the children appear, in cases in which 
the want of education which you have mentioned was ex- 
pressed ; did they appear dirty and miserable ? — In a very 
miserable condition. 

Was there any great deficiency in their manners ; were 
they uncivil ? — ^There seemed considerable wildness in tUp 
manners of the uneducated children, and their persons weit 
generally very dirty. 

Their looks were not like those of children who were ac- 
customed to go to school ? — Certainly not. 

There was a want of that civility and propriety of be- 
haviour which is amongst those children who go to school ? 
— Yes. 

Most of those children are employed in the silk buliaess, 
when at work ?— -The greater proportion of them.^ 
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In the Lancasterian school, mentioned in the paper just 
delivered in, as capable of accommodating 700, but as faav- 
ing but 350 children, do you conceive that the pay of a 
penny per week per child, demanded in that school, is th^ 
reason that it is not full ? — I believe it is the reason with 
many parents for not sending their children to that school. 

Have you reason to think it would be full if no pay were 
asked of the children ? — ^1 think it would. I beg leave to 
observe, that many of the parents are very ignorant and in- 
sensible of the advantages of early instruction, and are 
therefore apt to neglect sending their children ; or, if they 
are sent, their attendance is very irregular : another .cause 
of non-attendance is the distress which now prevails in Spi- 
talfields, which is beyond description ; many of the chil- 
dren are kept from school from the want of clothing and 
shoes. 

Have any of the other schools, contained in the above^ 
paper, room for more children than at present belong to 
them ? — I believe the Sunday schools have ; the others are 
parish schools, or charity schools. 

Can you state in what degree they have room for more re- 
spectively ? — ^No, 1 cannot. 

Have you reason to think that, taken collectively, they 
would hold considerably more children than are now in 
them ? — I think they would. 

Do you imagine that their not being full is owing to the 
same cause you have mentioned, in speakinfi" of the Lancas- 
terian school ? — In some cases the schools will not accommo- 
date a greater number. 

But in those schools which would admit a greater number, 
do you imagine that the present deficiency in numbers is 
owing to the causes that you stated as operating in prevent- 
ing the Lancasterian school from being full ?— -1 an not pre- 
pared to answer that question. 

Whien you speak of 350 children as now belonging to 
the Lancasterian school, you mean to speak of the number 
on the books ? — No, the number actually attending. 

Do you know how^ many are upon the books of th^ 
school r — ^I am not exactly prepared to say what that num- 
ber isw 

Do you know of any measure in contemplation to remedy 
ike non-attendance of the children belonging to it? — With 
respect to the indifference of parents, and the want qf 
tlothing, I apprehend that if district associations were esta- 
blished on the principles recommended by the British and 
Foreign School Society for their associations, those difficul- 
ties would in a great measure be removed. It has been pro- 
posed, that local societies be formed in districts containing 
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ftoiri four buhdrbd to fii^^ Tiuridrfed podr chiWreh, and that 
schools should be established for the accommodation of that 
Dutnber; the most reputable characters among the lower 
orders \i<rould be invited to co-operate with their more affln- 
cnt nbighbours, in visiting from house to house, and frotn 
apartment to aparttnbnt, in order to inipreiss upon the poor 
tne beneBts which schools impart ; dtich of the poor as could 
liHbrd it, would be encouraged to subscribe one penny p^ 
week; weekly visits to the pbot*, to collect the pence, would 
Serve to interest their feelings in the edufcation of their 
children^ and keep the subject constantly before their minds. 
Frequent communications with the poor, on subjects con- 
nected with the welfare of their children, have a beneficfkl 
tendency on the minds of the parents. 

Has this plan been tried in any district you are acqdainted 
with ? — It has not been adopted in London ; but an associa^ 
tion has been formed upon this principle at Northampton, 
which has completely succeeded. 

When wa6 it formed ? — About eighteen months ago. 

Do you know whether a similar system has been adopted 
in any other quarter ? — An auxiliary school sotiety has been 
established in South wark, for the purpose of forming asso- 
ciations of this description ; but this sodety is not yet in 
action. 

Have you had any experience of the comparative effects 
of day schools and Sunday schools in imparting learning to 
the poor ? — I have been for some years a teacher in a Sun- 
day school in Bishopsgate parish, and I have been in the 
habit of attending a day school on the British and Foreign 
system. 

What have been your conclusions from what you have 
seen, as to the comparative progress ? — I consider that a boy 
would leihi to riead, write, and cipher, at a day school on 
the British and Foreign system, in one fourth part of the 
time in which he would learn to read only at a Sunday 
school. 

What did you find the average time requisite to teach 
children to read at Sunday schools, who have not had the 
advantage of attending day schools ? — About four years. 

In that time would they read fluently ? — i think they 
would. 

What are the comparative effects on the manners of the 
children who attenkl the Sunday schools and day schools ?-^ 
In general the children who attend the day schools attend 
Sunday schools ; but there certainly is a considerable differ- 
ence in the habits of those who attend Sunday schools only, 
to the disadvantage of the latter. 

If a child attended a day school and also a Sunday school 
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for «r year and a half, and another child attended only a day 
school for four or five years, which should you think would 
Jiave the advantagCi with reference to the effects produced 
on manners and habits ? — I should think the chila who at- 
tended the day school, from the restraint which the day 
school would impose on him* 

Do you ground your opinion on instances now in your 
mind, or on your general impression of what would be lisely 
to be the effect?— -From personal observation, and from tlie 
impression which has been made on niy mind, from being in 
the habit of attending both schools. 

Do you find from your experience that almost all the chil- 
dren who attend day schools, also attend Sunday schools f— 
I think they do, generally. There is a numerous class of 
children whom it is Tery difficult to get to school ; I allude to 
the children of the very lowest description of poor; these chil- 
dren may be seen wandering in the streets, without shoes or 
stockings, and generally exhibit a miserable appearance; 
their habits may be traced to parental neglect; many of 
these children are turned into the streets in the morning by 
their parents, and dare not return in the evening unless they 
take with them a certain sum, the fruits either of mendicity 
or of crime. There are other children, who are quite de- 
9erted by their parents. In Covent Garden market there 
are between thirty and forty boys, who are accustomed to 
deep under the sheds and baskets every night, and when 
they rise in the morning have no other means of procuring 
subsistence but by the commission of crime. I submit to 
the Committee, that these children can only be benefited 
by institutions which combine employment with instruction. 
If schools of industry could be established in the most po- 
pulous districts of the Metropolis, they would be the means 
of saving a number of destitute youth, who are^ training up 
in the most dangerous habits, and are often impelled as it 
were into the commission of crime. 

Are those children, in general, in a state of complete 
ignorance ? — It is very rarely indeed that any of those chil- 
oren can read. 

"Would their parents send them to a school if one was 
open, without pay, to receive them? — In some cases I do 
not think they would. 

For what reason ?— I have repeatedly called on the parents 
of children of this description, in ^he hope of inducing them 
to send their children to school, but I have often been unable 
to succeed in my endeavours. 

For what reason ?— They allege the want of clothing for 
the children, and the necessity of employing them during 
the day* 
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Are those parents io the lowest condition of life?— The 
very lowest 

Do they derive a profit from the mendicity of their chil- 
dren ? — In many cases they do. 

Do the parents avow this, when you mention it to them ?-^ 
The parents do not avow it, but the children acknowledge it 

Can you guess how much a child may make by begging 
for its p^rents^ in a day ?-**l should apprehend about two 
shillings a day by begging; the profits however which they 
have derived from begging have been much lessened since 
the publication of the report on mendicity. 

Are there many children of the description you have now 
alluded to, in the metropolis? — I should apprehend that there 
are between four and five thousand. 

Do you consider that those children are withheld by their 
parents from schools, for the reason you have given ? — I do; 
put I consider that if the children could earn a livelihood by 
attending schools of industry, their parents, in a number of 
cases, would cheerfully send them. 

How much could a child earn at the schools of industry 
you refer to ? — ^That entirely depends upon the manufacture 
they are engaged in ; in some trades, the profits of children 
are very considerable. 

Do they ever amount to 2s. a day? — ^They frequently 
do. 

Do you think children would earn more by these employ* 
ments than they do by begging and thieving ? — 1 think they 
would by begging, but not by thieving. 

Then do you apprehend that those parents, whom you 
have described, would prefer having their children earn less 
by an honest calling, than more by a dishonest one ?-— In a 
number of cases I thmk that the parents would prefer placing 
their children at schools of industry, though with less profit, 
from a fear of the punishment attendant on the commission 
of crime. 

Do you allude to those parents whom you have already 
described as having the 4 or 5000 children you have men- 
tioned? — I do. 

Do you conceive there is any considerable proportion of 
these parents who would prefer having their children earn 
more by begging and thieving, and would refuse to send 
them to the schools alluded to P^-rl believe that proportion 
would not be very considerable. 

Do you conceive that nothing short of compulsion would 
induce such parents to send their children to school ? — I 
think that nothing short of compulsion would effect that 
pbject, with such persons. 

In estimating the number you have mentioned, do ypu 
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.include the Borough and Surrey side of the river generally? 
—1 do. 

Mr. Thomas Hbaver, called in, and Examined. 

What are you? — ^I am a member of the British and 
Foreign School Society, and a director of the Spicer-street 
school, Spitalfields ; 1 have been a member of the committee 
of the Spicer-street school ever since its formation. 

You have heard the latter part of the last witnes/s exami- 
nation? — 1 have. 

Do you agree with him in bis account of poor children ?-— 
I do. 

Have you had occasion to examine any of the gangs of 
juvenile depredators who have been lately confined in New- 
gate ? — Very frequently, for the last twelvemonth. 

Are you a member of any committee for the purpose of 
that examination? — I am a member of an association for 
inquiring into the causes of juvenile delinquency. 

How many of those persons may you have examined ? — I 
have examined individually about one hundred in prison, and 
a considerable number out of prison. 

What has been the result of that examination ? — I found 
them very generally in a complete state of ignorance, having 
no idea of either religion or morality. 

Of what class of society were they, generally speaking ?— 
Principally children of the lowest description, frequently 
abandoned by their parents. 

Can you form any estimate of the probability of such 
parents allowing their children to go to school, if the means 
of instruction for nothing were provided?— J think if schools 
were opened gratuitously, that t;he greatest portion of such 
parents might be induced to send their children to them ; but 
yet there are some so insensible to the advantages resulting 
from instruction, that no persuasion would effect it. 

Stare any further information upon this subject which you 
may have procured, relating to these young delinquents 
above referred to — I have generally found that their pre* 
possession for street gambling, and associating with lads of 
the same loose ^character as themselves, have deluded their 
minds so strongly as to make them insensible to any disposi- 
tions except those of the most depraved description; but 
yet, when opportunity has offered to select some *from the 
group or gang, and to reason with them tenderly upon the 
excellence of religion, they have been made sensible of the 
error of their ways ; when kept separate for a time, the most 
pleasing results have arisen : I know upwards of twenty boys 
who have been snatched from these vile associations, and are 
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n6W in A fair way of being restored to society; but I hkte 
always found it expedient to take them from their parental, 
where the parents had been the cause of the delinquency of 
the child* The free use of spirits by the parents appears to 
me to be one of the primary causes of that laxity of moral 

Imnciple which is now so evidently prevalent among the 
ower orders of the community. 

Did you perceive any indisposition to education in the 
children themselves ? — At first I did ; but after conversing 
with them seriously on the advantages to be derived from 
education, they admitted it, and said they should rejoice to 
go to school. 

Mr. Samuel Beyinoton, and Mr. Charles Beavitt, called 

in, and Examined. 

{To Mr. Bevington,) Havb you paid a great deal of 
attention to schools in your neighbourhood ? — I have been 
treasurer to the one in our parish some time. 

What school is that ? — Bermondsey and St John's. 

{To Mr. BeavUt,) What are you ?— Schoolmaster to the 
above-meiitioned school. 

{To Mr. Bemngion.) What is the nature of that school ?— 
It is on the British and Foreign system, and supported by 
voluntary contributions. 

How many is it calculated to hold ? — Four hundred. 

Boys and girls ? — Only boys. 

How many are there who attend it at the present time ?*- 
The average attendance is S60, but we are increasing daily. 

Is there any clothing found ? — We have given shoes and 
stockings by way of rewards for their merit tickets. 

How do you account for there being only 260, if your 
school would contain 400 ?—* We have not taken sufficient 
|Miiti8, till the present time, to inform the poor that their 
children might come ; we found that out by inquiries made 
within the last few days; yet within another week our school 
will be quite full. 

How lone^ has the school been established ?-^I think this 
18 the fourth year. 

Have you an account with you of the expenses attending 
that school ?— No, I have not; but they have averaged about 
200/. a year. 

Do you recollect the items of that expense ? — Rent, 30/. 
a year; master, 100/. ; rewards and incidental expenses, 20/.; 
it has been rather more than £00/. I would observe, that 
the attendance at the school is only 260, the number on the 
books is about 320; and from the short time that is necessary 
• for each boy, we have on education as many as 400 in the 
year ; 100 go out, and 100 come in. 
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Dd you limit this admission to any particular age /-^No ; 
as soon as a boy is competent to take his form in the sand 
class we admit him. 

How long, upon the average, do you find it necessary to 
continue them in this school, coming in in the sand class }*-^ 
We have never been so full as to be obliged to discharge any, 
but I suppose we shall soon. There are seven or eight boys 
under seven years of age, who have not been in the school 
more than one year and a half, who can read the Testadient 
isuflficiently well fortheir parents to understand them, although 
they did not know their letters when they came in. 

How long have you been engaged in superintending th6 
new system of education ? — About four years. 

Have you any information respecting the free school in 
Grange Road ? — I received this paper from Mr. Nottage, th6 
treasurer. [Ft was delivered in.] 

Can you give the Committee any information respectitijj 
a free school in Cherry -garden -street? — Yes; there is a 
Sunday school for 200 girls, out of which 60 are selected for 
daily instruction, and six of those are clothed; and twenty 
boys put under the care of the schoolmaster for daily in- 
struction : it is done by voluntary contributions, and is uuder 
the superintendence of Mrs. Tpwnshend. 

Is this a school in which the British and Foreign plan of 
instruction is introduced ? — No, it is not. 

Are the master and mistress persons who are paid fortheir 
attendance ? — ^Yes. 

Do the children who are educated in your school upon the 
British and Foreign plan, attend divine service regularly on 
a Sunday? — Yes ; those whose parents state a wish foi* their 
going to church, are always taken there by the master; and 
care is taken that all the others attend some place of worship, 
which is generally undet the superintendence of the Sutiday 
school. 

Do you recollect the proportion of boys and girls who 
attend church, and those who go to other places of worship ? 
— About 70 to church, out of the 360; there is a National 
school, which has diminished our number of churcb boys. 

The remainder all attend meeting? — Yes. 

Is it any particular meeting they attend ? — No, they go to 
some Sunday school or other ; there are three principal 
ones that take them. 

Have ybu found any repugnance on the part of Church 
of England people to send their children to the schools? — 
No. 

Can you give the committee any information as to the 
proportion of the Dissenters to the Church of England pfeoplfe 
m the district, generally ?-^No, I cannot ; our populatioii h 
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20,000, and the church will only hold 1200, galleries and all: 
tber^ is a large Methodist meeting in the parish, but it is 
attended very much by those not belonging to the parish. 

Do you find any reluctance on the part of the lower orders 
to sendtbeir children to school ? — No, not at all. 

Have you in your neighbourhood many very poor f>er- 
sons ? — Not of the lowest order ; lodging is too dear ; it is a 
manufacturing neighbourhood, where a great deal is earned. 

Have the lower orders of your neighbourhood sufficient 
meant of education ? — ^They have not sufficient means gene- 
rally ; but I expect, for a populous parish, it is the nearest 
• competent of any parish round London. The boys and girls 
together are 900, between fire and fourteen years old, who 
do not receive any education. I should wish to observe 
generally, that the order and regularity necessary to be sus- 
tained by so large a number, is perhaps of more use to the 
habits 01 the children, than even the instruction we give 
them. 



Charles Barclay, Esquire^ a Member of the Committee^ 

made the following statement : 

I Have made inquiry respecting the schools in the 
Borough of Southwark, and I find that in St. Saviour's parish 
there is a parish school, founded in 1707, containing SO boys, 
which is the full number the school will contain ; it has an 
annual income, arising from land and stock, of 153/. 17^. 6d,; 
there is a subscription to the amount of 164/. 18^.; the 
annual expenses are 301/. I5s. 6d. ; the children are clothed, 
and 51, given as an apprentice-fee when they leave the 
school. In the same school there are fifty boys in addition, 
who are educated, clothed, and apprenticed under the will 
of Mrs. Newcomen, which is dated the 12th December, 
1664, and enjoins the wardens of St. Saviour to clothe once 
a year twenty-one poor old decayed men or women, and to 
eaucate and put out apprentice four boys and girls. They 
have fifty boys and fifty girls. The charge of educating, cloth- 
ing, and apprenticing the children, is about 500/. annually, 
and the income arising from lands and stock is 560/. There is 
likewise another girls' school, established in 1702, in which 50 
girls are educated, which has an income arising from stock, 
of 59/. 7s. and annual subscriptions to the amount of 149/. 2s. 
The annual expense is about 220/. and these girls are like- 
wise clothed. There is likewise a free grammar school, 
founded in 1562, in which there are now thirty boys, but the 
school would contain 100. The annual certain income arising 
firom land and stock is 380/.; and the annual expense is 
about 300/* independent of repairs. In all these schools 
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!re is no sum paid by the parents towards the education of 
»r children. There is likewise a school connected .with 
i National School Society , of which I have not yet got the 
urn. In St.Olave's parish there is a girls* school, founded 
1 733 ; there are forty girls now in the school, but it would 
itain, if full, sixty. They have an income arising from 
ck, and gifts from the corporation of the free grammar 
lool, of 90/. per annum ; and the remainder of the annual 
>ense, which amounts to 345/. Ss. 2d, is defrayed by pri- 
e contributions. In this school three girls only pay for 
ir education, at the rate of four-pence per week. There 
ike wise a boys* school in the said parish, of which I have 
yet got the return. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, Twelve o'clock. 
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Sabbati, 9" Junii, I8\e. 
HBNRr BROUGHAM, Esq. in th« Chair. 

Mr. W>u-iAM Cpi^poRp, being qgqin cf^d in, mad^ ilte 

fgllowing Statenienf. 

IN my former examination, I referred to the benefits 
which would arise from the formation of local associations 
for the instruction of the poor, upon the plan recommended 
by th/e British jEind Fi^eign School Sopiety ; 1 particularly 
mentioned an association of this description, which had been 
established at Northampton; and as the committee desired 
me to furnish them with further particulars respecting it, I 
now present a statement explanatory of the nature of that 
dissociation. It appears that before its formation, but 50 
children attended the school; there are now upwards of 
1000 receiving instruction. 

[The following statement was delivered in, and read :] 

THE fonnation of Education Associations is of vital importance 
to the support of schools. The plan which has been adopted at 
Northampton is so worthy of universal imitation, that it has been 
deemed expedient to insert an outline of the method which is there 
adopted in a Penny per Week Society in aid of the Lancasterian 
school. At the time when this society was instituted, the funds of 
the school were so low that the committee feared the necessity of 
shutting it up. No sooner was the plan set on foot, hut the sub- 
scription was rapidly filled, a sufficient sum was procured to pay the 
salary of the master, and to leave all the larger subscriptions dis- 
posable for the expenses of the building. The importance of the 
establishment of this school for promoting the education of the 
poor is very striking. Previously^ scarce more than fifty children 
received a gratuitous education ; now there are upwards of 1 000. 

A few of the subscribers, amongst whom are some of th< iTOst re- 
spectable persons in the town, or their children (who join (he so- 
ciety by way of sanction or example) pay quarterly, but the bulk is 
collected regularly every week -, and a rigid adherence to this prac- 
tice b strongly urged : it has many advantages ; it keeps up the 
spirit of the institution, and the smallness of the sum is not felt, 
any defalcation is sooner discovered, and any probable new subscriber 
is more likely to be pointed out. So punctual to their time are two 
of the collectors in particular, that they generally, when they enter 
a house, find the penny on the table waiting for them ; and they 
have never lost a single subscriber since the coounencement of the 
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plan. In rehtioii to the mort respectable 8ub§criben it may not be 
amiss to renark, that to prerent any ostentatioa pr jealousy^ no in- 
dlTidual k aliowed to subscribe more than a peony, tbough many 

membeiB ot the same &mily coatribiite their mit^. 



" PENNY PER WEEK SOCIETY 

In aid of the Lamq^9I9emah fk^etA at Northvupton, inftituted 22d 

Fbbniary 1813. 

Great good with little labour — Pablk ^oefit witboQt party ittl. 

" THE committee for managing the abome society fed great plea- 
lure in Atating that ihm numbftr of subMnben very ihr exceeds their 
most sanguine expectations ; upwmb of 4^0 names are no^f on the 
list, and there is great reason to expect many more will be added 3 
they at the same time feel it incumbent on theiQ^ fbr the ipforma- 
tion of those snbscribera who are unacquainted wttb the regulations 
of the soeiety, to k^ b^M<e them an eutMae of th^e plan on which it 
is conducted. 

"A general receiver has been appointed for the whgle tofni, the 
town divided into five divisions, and a tub-receiver for each ^vision; 
each division oubdl t Mlc a, bimI a coUcctoT for e^h 8U^-d(visio|i : the 
collectors to call on the subscribers evcvy Moojiay, fxcept on those 
who wish to {M^ monthly or ijuarterly, aoil t» p^ the amount of 

their collectip£s every Tuf^y to tbeii* respective sob-repel vers; the 

sub-receivers to pay their weekly receipts to thp general leceiver 
every Wednesday ; and the genend fel%fver to pay the amount of 
his receipts every fowtfa Thur sd a y to the ^ee^u^r or secretary of 
the T i flnoa e teri an s ob ooL 

"The fiommittee, consisting of the general fmd siib-receivers, 
meet as often as is necessary j and a general meeting of the re- 
ceivers amd collectors will be held quarterly at the schools, for the 
examination of the books, &c. Every person having any part in the 
management of the society, acts gratis ; and in case of illness^ or 
any other impediment in any of the collecton, t)ie g^eneral or sub- 
reoriver yiriU. collect in their stead. The g|Miei|il ojr spb-receivers 
will go round with the collectors at least onee in ^ nipnths to the 
subscribers^ and give them any inforv^tion they «|ay wish for re- 
specting tbe society. 

'' By order of the commit^^ 

^* W. STANroN^ Secretary." 
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Si»-RiciiTXR*s AccounT.— Ah ACCOUNT of tte Subfcrlpcion of On Pnnnr 
per Week, for the North Ward :— >(See Collector's Account) 



SUB-DIVISION. 

I. Silver-street 

3. Sheep>stre^ ..«•••• 

3. Bearward-street and Bulhead-lane . 

4. Church-lane 

5. North-end •.•••••• 

6. Kingshead-lane 



COLLECTORS. 



Mr. Rands ^. 
Mr. Earl 
Mr. Raynolds 
Mr. Vaughan 
Mr. Ager 
Mr. Rands . 



ReceiTed . £, 



•e. 


s. 


le. 





1 


2 





1 


4 





1 


6 








6 





1 


3 





1 


7 





7 


4 



RscsnrzD 1 81 5, of Mr. 7. S. Seven Shiltiogs 

and Fourpence, being the weekly collection for North Ward. 

T. S, General Receiver. 



GiynAL Rxciivn*8 Accoum^— General ACCOUNT of the Pnnnr nm Wxix 

Socmr, in aid of the Lancasterlan School at JVbttAantjifoft, for One Month 
ending June 5th» 1815. 



DIVISIONS.^ 



North . 
East 
South . 
West . 
Chequer 
Villi^ 



SUB-RECEIVERS. 


May 15. 


MaySS. 


MayS9. 


June 5. 




£,9. d. 


£. $.d. 


a^. s. d. 


£. s. d. 


Mr. Sharp . . . . 
Mr.Todd . . . . 


7 4 








5 6 








Mr. Hedge . . . . 


4 8 








Mr. Hedge . . . . 


6 6 








Mr. Stanton . . . 


3 10 








Mr. Sharp • . . . 


OSS 








£. 


I 16 


8 4 6 


1 18 


1 15 



May 15 £.1 16 O 

— 22 2 4 6 

— 29 1 18 O 

June 5 1 15 

Total Monthly Account . a^. 7 IS 6 



RicnviD 1 81 5, of Mr. Sharp, Seven Pounds Thirteen 

Shillings and Sizpencei on account of the Lancasterian SchooL 

J,JB, Secretaiy. 



* In the collection of Taxes, Northampton is divided into the above Five Wards 
instead of Parishes. 

d4 
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I 

Oborge Giles Vincent, Esqttirej caUed in^ and Examimed, 

You are chapter clerk of the dean and chapter of West- 
minster ? — I am. I feel myself, from the office I hold, to 
be in a very awkward situation, for I feel bound to give do 
evidence without the consent of the dean and chapter. 

[Mr. Vincent delivered in the following Paper, containing the 
Prescription of the office held by him :] 

" Hie etiam Juramento teneatur dc Secretis Capjtuli minime re- 
▼elandis et quod nulli except is Dccano et Canonicis Comuientarios 
Collegii aut alia qu<i!cunque Munimcnta his evidcntens coUii vel 
ostendat vel exemplaria illorum descriptor tradat sine decarii 
(custeo absenti) Pro decani et Capituli expresso consentcr et man- 
dato." 

Have you taken the oath ? — No, I have not been sworn; 
but I conceive it is equally a breach of my duty to give evi- 
dence without the consent of the dean and chapter. 

[The Witness delivered in the following Paper :] 

^' Slot duo pneceptores quorum alter Archidasculus alter Hypodi- 
dasculus vocetur. lUe Grammatices vel Artium Magister, hie fiac- 
calaureus Artium ad minimum sit, si commode fieri potest — Horum 
gubemationi omnes discipuli subject! subject! sunto utrique reKgi- 
osi docti honesti et laboriosi sint ut pios eruditos ingenuos et stu* 
efficient disCjpulos. 



Discipuli sint numero •..••- 4-0 

Schola Grammaticalis. 5. d. 

Discipuli quadraginta singulis pro liberatura xiii . iiy. 

- ........ pro commeatu animo, Ix* x* 

Is this paper which you have given in the only part of the 
muniments in your custody which relates to the school at 
Westminster? — It is from the statutes; it does not contain 
the whole, but it contains all that immediately applies to the 
particular subjects there mentioned. There are a variety of 
other smaller matters, and particularly with regard to the 
qualifications of the discipuli sint numero 40. 

Are there any other papers, relating to the expenses of 
the school ? — None of the statutes ; there is concerning 
clothes, but no particular sum ; they are to be of a grave 
colour, and so on. < 

Nothing respecting the finance? — No; and the stipends 
of the schoolmasters, and so on. 

Are tlie stipends specified ? — Yes. 
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Are they the same as those deposed to by former wit- 
nesses ? — I cannot bear them in recollection j but they are 
but small, and that I should suppose includes board. 

What are the parts of the statutes relating to the qualifi- 
cations of the discipuli ; produce the same ? — I submit to 
the committee, that to answer this question, it would be ad- 
risable the dean should be summoned. 

Do you consider that you ought to have the permission of 
the dean to produce those statutes ? — I do ; I have not his 
permission. 

In whose custody are those papers ? — They are ordinarily 
in mine, as the praper officer ; but merely for the use of the 
dean and chapter, nobody else. 

[The witness was directed to produce those parts of 
the statutes which related to tne discipuli.] 

(The witness produced the book containing the statutes.] 

What is the rule in those statutes, respecting the elections 
into the university ? — ^It is described under the title Modus 
autem electiones esto. 

[The Extract was read, as follows :] 

** Primum legatur hoc statutum de electione discipulorum 
deinde septem he Electores jusjurandum deut se neminem 
en discipulum gratia odio, aliam animi perturbatione vel 
prsemeo adductos sed eum solum quern testimonio consecu- 
tive perinde maxime idoneum judicaverint electuros. 

*^In omnibus Electionibus sit scrutinium semper apertum, 
Eligendos in Collegium Trinitatis Cantabrique nominabit 
Magister ejusdem cui si tres e reliquis Electoribus consensi- 
rint aut duo decani is electus habeatur eodem modo eligen- 
dos in ecclesiam Christi Oxon^ aut en Collegium Westmii 
nominabit decanus ejusdem cui se tres e reliquis aut duo Col- 
legiorm praefecti consenserent is electuo esto quod si postrea 
aperta scrutinia nee tres cum singulis praepositis nee ipse 
tres prtepositi quod absit de uno cooptando consenserint turn 
hi pro Electio habeantur ne frustretur Electio quos Duo 
praefecti aut eorum vicarii in discipulot dictorum collegio- 
rum nominaverint tot autam eo tempore elegantur quot per 
annum sequedem disedent in loca en dictis collegiis suppliant 
deinde eo ordine quo indicta collegia electi fuerint discipuli 
eorum nomina parentele comitatus et oppida quibus nate 
fuerint intubus endenturis per Luda Magistrum scribentur 
bis endenturis tres prsefecti aut eorum vicarii nomina sub- 
scribunt ut cum loca aliqua discipulorum en dictis collegiis 
eo anno vacua fuerint eo ipso ordine en sua Collegia sine 

d4 3 
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ulla tergiversatione adniittantur pro ordo electionis singulig 
annis observetur et nave indenture fiant veteres indenture 
post inceptam novam electionem abrogantur et quamvis cu- 
pimus plurimos e nostris disci pulisWestmonasterii ad Aca- 
demas en dicta Collegia quotiannis promoveri tamen ne in- 
certus sit omnino numerus sex ad minimum videlicet tres in 
ecclesiam Christi Oxonii et tres in Collegium IVinitatis sin- 
gulis Annis (si aut tot loca vacua eu dictis Collegiis Acade- 
micis aut tot idoneii e nostris discipulis Westmonasterii re* 
perte fuerint) admitte volumus. 

*^ PJures autem optamus se eta prsfatis electoribus com- 
modum videbitur et hoc omnibus quorum interest vel inte- 
resse potent innocescere volumus per prsesentis. 

'^ Cautum set semper quot uno scrutinio unos solum disci- 
pulus non plures simul elegantur. 

*^ Insumptus uno moderatos tam decani Ecclesiae Christi et 
suorum quam Magistri CollegiiTrinitatis etsuorum tempore 
electionis impensos Collegium nostrum Westmonaster' sup- 
peditabet utrique prsefecto aut eorum vicariis.^' 

What is the rule respecting the election on the founda* 
tion ? — It is described uuder the title Appendix, pro disci- 
pulorum Electione in Collegium Westmoii. 

[The Extract was read, as follows :] 

" Neminem in Collegium nostrum qui in dicta scbola nostra an* 
num integrum ante tempus electionis educatus non fiierit nee plu- 
res uno ex eidem Comitatu in una electione elegi aut admitte vo- 
lumus Pratena nulla haeres qui jam sit aut qui fiiturus sit patre 
mortuo hseres cujus hsreditas summam decern librarum excessent 
in lume numerum co-optetiu* electi aqtem quam primum loca vacua 
fuerint suo ordiue flexis genibus a Decano vel eo absente pro Deca- 
no publice in aula aut ante prandium aut ante coenam admittantor 
liis verbis. 

" Ego N. Decanus vel pro Decanus hujus Collegiate Ecclesiae ad- 
mitto te Nin discipulum scholarem hnujus Collegii juxta statuta 
ejusdem In nomine Patris et Fliii et Spiritus Sancti Amen.*' 

Lieulejiani Colonel James Williamson, called in, and 

Examined. 

You are commandant of the Royal Military Asylum at 
Chelsea? — I am. 

Is this establishment purely military ? — Entirely so. 

When was it founded ? — It was founded in 1803 ; the first 
children were received in that year. 

It was founded by His Royal Highness the Commander in 
Chief? — It was. 
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From what classes are the children taken ?-^They are the 
ehildren of soldiers of the regular army. 

Are they educated for the army merely ?— No, they are 
not educated for the army merely, it is a voluntary choice; 
the boys are allowed a preference, whether they will volun- 
teer for the army, or be apprentices to trades, or go to ser- 
vice; it is a voluntary act of the child. 

How many children are there upon the establishment? — 
850 boys and 400 girls, at Chelsea ; we have an infant esta- 
bishment, for 100, at the Isle of Wight. 

Connected with your establishment? — Yes; we do not 
take them into our establishment till they are five years old^ 
and able to dress themselves ; they are taken in at the Isle 
of Wight as soon as they are born. 

How long do you keep them ?— ^Till they are fourteen. 

You board, lodge, and clothe them ? — Yes, and educate 
them. 

What are they taught I — Reading, writing, and arith- 
metici 

Is the new plan of education adopted ? — It is. 

Is it found to succeed? — It succeeds uncommonly well ; 
there was a difficulty in instructing the children before, be- 
cause they all depended upon one man, now they instruct 
one another on Dr. BelPs plan. 

Are the children disciplined or trained after the military 
fashion j — Yes, in a certain degree; they are taught to march 
into the schools and into the dining*halls in a regular man- 
ner, but nothing further; there is no further military exer- 
cise, but the saluting the officer in a military way. 

Has the establishment be^n long enough on foot to enable 
you to see its advantages in training recruits ?— Certainly ; 
there have been many instances of our boys who have gone 
into the army, who have been made very useful non-com- 
missioned officers, and have been found very useful in the 
Regimental Office as clerks, and so on. 

lirom their superior education? — Yes. Several of oui 
boys have been killed in action, and several wounded. 

About what proportion of the boys may go into the army? 
— About one third volunteer in the first instance ; and some- 
times, from the master's failing in business, or from disagree- 
ment, they come to me, and beg I will recommend them to 
some regiment, after they have been bound apprentice. 

About what age do they volunteer into the army? — At 
fourteen ; we do not keep them after fourteen. 

And you do not allow them to volunteer before ? — No. 

Do they volunteer generally on limited or unlimited ser- 
vice? — It is unlimited service ; they are not allowed to vo- 
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lunteer for limited service ; but that is not a regulation of 
the institution, but an order of the Commander-in-Chief? 
they leave our institution at fourteen ; and as to those that 
volunteer into the army, I take great pains to find out if they 
have any parents, and if they have any parents, I consuu 
them whether it is with their approbation that they go into 
the army. I think the children who have no parents, of 
whom we have great numbers, always volunteer into the ar- 
my ; where they have parents, they generally persuade them 
to the contrary. 

At what age do they go out to trades or manufactures } — 
At fourteen ; we do not keep them after fourteen, for the 
boys and ^irls are not separated, and may have communica- 
tion, and It might be dangerous keeping them beyond that 
age; that is, the boys are in the right wing of the building, 
and the girls in the left ; we prevent them getting together, 
but on dark winter nights they might do it. This is a state- 
ment of the petitions remaining unexamined on the 8th of 
June 1816, according to the four classes by which we are 
bound by our rules to give preference. 

[It was delivered in, and read, as follows :] 



DESCRIPTION. 



lit CliM*— Complete Orphans . . . 

Sd Dittos— Fathers dead 

Sd Dittos— Mothers dead ..... 
4th Ditto.~Fathers and MoUiert liring 

Total . • 



BOYS. 



»■ m 



37 

26 

168 



S31 



1 



GIRLS. TOTAL. 



68 

13 

101 



176 



99 

39 

S69 



407 



Ueuti Col. fViUiamsm. This is a statement of our number 
at this moment. 



[It was delivered in, and read, as follows :] 
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JieiU. Col. WWiamson. — This is a Return of the manner io 
ch the children hare been disposed of. 

[It wai delivered in, and read, as follows :] 
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Litut. Col. Williamson. — ^Theie are estimates of the ex- 
pense of proTuioni and clothiog. 
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Is there any library attached to the establishment ?— Yes, 
there is, for the use of the children. 

How does it happen that the number is not complete ? — 
There are 84 vacancies just now ; we are obliged to keep a 
number of vacancies for children that come from abroad ; 
there is a barrack fitting up at Southampton, for an addi- 
tional 400 boys. 

Do you think that this number, when completed, will be 
sufficient to receive all the children who may require it» 
during peace?— I should think in time of peace it would. 

How many have you at present on your sick list? — Twenty- 
nine boys and twelve girls. 

Your establishment is in general healthy? — ^Very much 
so; I think we lose in general about one per cent, per 
annum. 

Jlfr. John Daughtrey called in, and Examined. 

Are you acquainted with the state of the children of the 
poor of the metropolis ? — I have for several years been in 
the constant habit of visiting the poor in Spitalfields, and I 
have also been a regular visitor of a large Sunday school, bv 
which I have seen a good deal of the state of poor children. 

To what school do you refer? — ^The school in George- 
yard, Drury-lane. 

How many children are in that school ? — About 600 in 
in that school |^ but in several schools connected with it, in 
Hinde-street Lambeth, Westminster, &c., there are in the 
whole about 3,000. 

What observations have you made upon the effect of 
Sunday-school instruction ? — To speak generally, I have ob- 
served that it has had the most salutary effect upon the 
children who have been instructed, and also in numerous in- 
stances upon the families with which those children were 
connected ; they not only preserve vast numbers of the 
youthful poor from ignorance and contamination, but have 
been the means of forming the character of multitudes. I 
myself know not a few, who, but for Sunday-school instruc- 
tion, might have been among the worst members of society, 
but who are now young persons of exemplary character, and 
are steadily and actively engaged in communicating to 
others that instruction which has proved so useful to them- 
selves. 

Their moral character is improved by the instruction they 
receive ? — Most decidedly. My visits to the habitations of 
the poor have enabled me to see the effect at home, which 
as a mere visitor of a Sunday school 1 should not have had 
the same means of seeing. 
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Have you observed much di (Terence in the families where 
the children attend Sunday schools, from those where they 
do not? — A very marked difference in many cases, especially 
where the children have attended Sunday schools a sufficient 
length of time for such effects to appear. 

What difference have you observed between Sunday- 
school children and others whose education is neglected ?— 
I have, I think I may almost say uniformly, observed that 
Sunday-school children, such as have been in Sunday 
schools for any length of time, to be more respectful in their 
behaviour, and cleaner in their persons. 

What class of the poor generally send their children to 
Sunday schools ? — Chiefly mechanics and the labouring 
poor ; we find it more difficult to get the children of the 
most degraded classes. 

Do you conceive there are a great number uneducated, in 
the metropolis ? — Certainly still a great number. 

Have you found that, in your visits to the poor of Spital- 
fields? — We have found it even there where Sunday-school 
education is carried to a greater extent than in some other 
parts of the town ; we are seldom out a single evening with- 
out meeting with children who have not before attended any 
Sunday schools, or had any advantages of education ; of 
course in such cases we endeavour to induce the parents to 
send such children. 

Are the parents of those uneducated children desirous 
that their children should receive instruction? — In most 
cases, when the advantages are pointed out to them, they 
seem truly desirous of it ; and we have succeeded in in- 
ducing the parents of many scores of poor ignorant children, 
to send them to various schools in that neighbourhood. 

Do you conceive that a great number or poor children in 
the metropolis would be entirely destitute of education, but 
for Sunday schools? — Certainly they would, especially when 
trade is at all in a flourishing state; we then find compara- 
tively few of those who are able to work, that have not some 
regular employment which must totally prevent their at- 
tending a day school ; and of those who may not be old 
enough to work, one at least in most large families is ne- 
cessarily detained at home. 

Some of the children are employed to nurse the younger? 
— Frequently so, and in other ways assisting their mother. 

If the means of education were provided for all poor 
children on the week-days, do you still think there would 
be any occasion for Sunday-school instruction ? — I certainly 
think there would, for the reasons just stated, and because 
Sunday schools afford peculiarly favourable opportunity for 
impressing the minds of the youthful poor with a sense of 
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their moral and religions duties, upon which their conduct 
and character in future life so much depend. 

What do you think is the cause of the ill conduct of so 
many of the children of the poor in the metropolis ?— In 
great numbers, to the want of education, undoubtedly, and 
especially of that kind of education which connects with it 
a due observance of the Sabbath, and a constant inculcation 
of the truths and duties of religion ; there is the root of the 
evil ; other causes might be mentioned, such as bad com<^ 
panv, gambling, &c. but I consider these as rather effects 
of the grand cause just mentioned. It is no slight advantage 
of Sunday schools, that they are directly calculated to pre- 
serve from the infection of evil associates, as that is the 
chief day on which bad and neglected boys assemble and 
corrupt each other. 

Do you think Sabbath- breaking is productive of many 
evils in the metropolis } — My observation inclines me to at* 
tribute to it a great part. of the immorality which is to be 
found among the lower classes. 

Have any particular facts fallen under your own notice on 
that subject? — ^The opinion has, 1 may almost say, been 
forced upon me by the great body of facts and instances 
that have fallen under my notice in visiting the poor ; with 
me it is no theory ; I had not been many months engaged in 
this work before I was necessarily led to the opinion, and 
the correctness of it had been most fully con6rmed in my 
mind by subsequent observation and experience. Neglectera 
and breakers of the Sabbath, among the poor, are almost 
always careless about the characters and habits of their 
children; they are often idle and dirty themselves, and 
their families have consequently little domestic comfort; 
whilst those who pay a strict and proper regard to the duties 
of this day, are, in nine cases out of ten, found to be sober, 
honest, cleanly and industrious, and particularly anxious for 
the welfare of their offspring. I shsui not be understood as 
attributing this great superiority of character to a mere for- 
mal attendance on public worship, unconnected with the 
sacred truths which are there inculcated, and to the in- 
fluence of these truths and duties upon their minds ; they 
clearly need such a weekly monitor, and we find little con- 
sistent morality among them which is not produced in this 
way. 

Do the children in Sunday schools generally attend pub- 
lic worship ? — In all the Sunday schools that I am acquainted 
with, they attend public worship; we consider it as of the 
greatest iniportance to habituate them to this. 

Do you conceive special benefits arise from this early at- 
tendance on public worship ? — Yes, certainly. 

d5 
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Do yon conceive that the advantages which children de- 
rive from Sunday-school instruction are confined to the be- 
nefits of the Sabbath merely ; or are there other benefits, 
which you have not stated r — By no means to the Sabbadi; 
many of the children learn considerable portions of monJ 
and sacred poetry and scripture, and other pieces, which 
the teachers think likely to be useful to them, during the 
week ; they are also furnished with suitable books for weekly 
reading, from a circulating library attached to the schooL 

Have you had any opportunity of observing how Sundav- 
school children conduct themselves in their respective n? 
nilies ?— -I had lately an opportunity of inquiring into that 
circumstance, relating to a considerable number of die 
children who attend the Sunday school in Greorge-yard 
Drury-lane. 

Whence did that opportunity arise ?— The sub-committee 
of that school thought it necessary, in consequence of some 
charges which they had heard against its moral tendency, or 
at least a^inst the character of the children who attended 
there, to mquire into the insinuation, and also, at dieir own 
habitations, into the character of the children and the con« 
dttion of their parents. 

Do you mean a report from Newgate, brought against 
the National and various other schools ?— I refer to that re« 
port. 

What was done by the sub-committee in consequence <jf 
hearing of that report ? — The sub-committee met to take it 
into consideration; and though they were most fully con- 
vinced that the charges were altogether unfounded, they 
thought it proper to make a general visitation to the habita- 
tions df the parents of the children, in order to make in^ 
quiries on the subject 

What was the result of their investigation ? — ^The resiik 
of that investigation was highly satisfactory ; they not only 
found that there was not the least shadow of ground for any 
of the charges broueht against the school, but that the 
school had been productive of a much greater quantum of 
good than they had supposed. 

Did they find any instances of great good having resulted 
to the children ? — ^Yes, and not only to the children, but to 
the families in which they live. 

Did you visit many of the families ? — ^In connexion with 
• firiend I visited about fifty of the families. 

You were completely satisfied with the result of those 
visits ? — Not only completely satisfied, but much encourag- 
ed by the eood we saw and heard of, beyond any thing we 
had formeny supposed. In the course of this investigation, 
i^ was found that the homes of the children comprising the 
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Aipper classes in the school, almost universally wore a decent 
ana comfortable aspect, and the parents appeared tidy com- 
fortable people ; whilst those of the lower classes were ob- 
serred to be generally of an inferior order. As the classes 
were visited by different persons, we were not aware of this 
general distinction, till tne committee met to read their re- 
spective reports. Upon examination, it was ascertained that 
ihe time which the children of the sixth, which are the 
upper classes, have been in the school, averages about three 
years and a half; and that of the children in the lower classes 
does not exceed a few months : it is therefore a fair and na- 
tural inference, that much of the difference, even in the 
parents and families, is produced by the influence of the 
school. 

Are the teachers in that and the other schools with which 
you are connected gratuitous ?-^All of them gratuitous. 

Do you find gratuitous teachers most beneficial in Sunday 
schools ?— Ccsjrtainly they are. I would beg to state here^ 
that gratuitous teachers have always appeared to me to he 
one main excellence of the Sunday-school system ; it ap- 
pears to me calculated to secure Sunday schools from those 
abuses and that decay to which we know other establish- 
ments of that nature, where the teachers are paid, become 
liable. 1 would beg here just to state why I think so. It 
cannot be doubted that most persons who engage in the 
humble and laborious work of teaching in Sunday schools, 
do it from a pure and benevolent motive ; and if at any time 
their zeal and interest in the school should decline, they 
have no inducement in the nature of pay or reward to con- 
tinue their services, and of course withdraw from the school; 
and there is never any difficulty in supplying their place 
with persons who have the necessary zeal and other qualifi- 
iBfttions, both for teaching poof children to read, and for in- 
structing them in all the duties of religion. As I am not a 
teacher, these remarks from me will not be thought im- 
proper. 

Have you observed a particular affection towards the chil- 
dren fostered in the minds of the teachers ?-*! have cer- 
tainly seen that ' 

Do you find respect and affection from the children to 
their teachers? — Yes, generally, when they have knowe 
each other any length of time ; and I have always found 
this extremely favourable to their improvement, and to 
useful impressions upon their minds; both the tone of feel- 
ing which pervades the mind of the teacher, which I have 
already accounted for from what must be his character and 
90iiduct^ and the respect and affection induced by that on 
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the mind of the children, are extremely favourable to a right 
impression on the mind. 

- Both with respect to their moral conduct and religious 
principles ?— Yes. 

Are the teachers in the habit of visiting the children and 
their parents ? — In all the schools with which I am at all con- 
nected, there are small societies for the express purpose of 
visiting children when they are ill ; indeed the children arc 
always visited when they have been absent, to inquire the 
cause of that absence ; and when ill, they are statedly visit* 
ed from a society, called **The Sick Children's Friend So- 
ciety/' and some trifling relief afforded to the parents, from 
a fund raised chiefly by the teachers, but not entirely. 

What opinions have the parents expressed of the general 
conduct of their children, in the late visits you have paid ? 
—The parents have, without any exception, appeared 
strongly impressed with a persuasion of the advantages of 
the school, and of the good it had been the means of efiect- 
ing on the conduct and minds of their children. I would 
beg here to state, that the school to which I more particu- 
larly allude, being in the neighbourhood of the two princi- 
pal theatres, the state of society in the courts and alleys all 
round that neighbourhood, where the children chiefly live, 
is certainly very profligate and corrupt, and this we found 
most of the parents were fully aware of; they considered, 
and stated indeed, great numbers of them, that they c6n8i- 
dered the Sunday school as the best preservative of their 
children from the surrounding infection ; that keeping them 
as much as they could from the streets, and sending them to 
the Sunday school, appeared to be the two circumstances on 
which their chief hopes were founded. 

Are there a great number of persons of bad character 
living in that neighbourhood ? — Certainly ; it is impossible 
to pass through the streets in that neighbourhood without 
discovering that : I allude to the courts about Drury-lane. 

What do you conceive would be the best means of ex- 
tending the benefit of education among the lower classes of 
society in London ? — The formation and support of new 
schools where they are wanted. 

Do you find that children in Sunday schools make greater 
proficiency than in day schools ? — We have been repeatedly 
told, both by the parents and friends, that the children learn 
more on the one day, Sunday, and make a greater progress, 
than on all the other days in the week. 

What time does it uke to teach a child in a Sunday 
school to read ; from its letters, to read the Bible ; a child 
of six or seven years of age ? — 1 am not prepared to speak 
precisely , 1 have not made an observation on the time. 
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Has it been the frequent remark of parents, that the chil- 
dren have made greater progress in Sunday than in day 
schools ? — It has been, certainly. 

Do you use the new system ? — ^We have a monitor in every 
class, but they are closely dependent on the teacher; it is 
an essential part of our plan, to give moral and religious in- 
struction to the children individually as well as collectively, 
and of course the monitors alone could not do this. 

How many teachers usually attend ? — About seventy is 
the whole number, and about thirty attend at the same time; 
they change alternately. 

Do you conceive that if school-rooms could be provided, 
and sufficient funds raised to defray the expenses of Sunday, 
schools, that gratuitous teachers could be found in sufficient 
numbers to carry on the instruction of children on a larger 
scale ? — I feel certain there would, from the great zeal and 
interest every where felt, among young persons of well-re- 
gulated minds, for the good. of the rising generation of poor 
children; and it would, in my opinion, be a great -public 
benefit to bring into this employment a greater number of 
such persons ; in general, they could not of course bestow 
their labour on any other day. 

Does any other information occur to you upon this sub- 
ject ? — I can add, it is a fact of universal observation, that in 
the course of even a few weeks after the admission of chil- 
dren to a Sunday school, there is often a visible improve- 
ment in their appearance ; their persons are cleaner, the^ 
are dressed in a more tidy decent manner. Trivial as this 
circumstance may appear, it has a salutary influence both 
on the individual children themselves, and upon the fami- 
lies to which they belong. This improvement in the dress 
and appearance of newly admitted children results chiefly, 
I have no doubt, from their observation upon others and the 
force of example; they see all their fellow scholars in their 
Sunday clothes at least clean and tidy, and they naturally 
become anxious to resemble them. A school in which the 
children meet only on week days, and where they are ex- 
pected to appear in their working clothes, and are generally: 
dirty, presents of course no such stimulus; nor indeed do 
those charity schools in which they have clothing provided, 
for them ; the uniform in which such children appear is sup-: 
jpiied from the time of their admission, without the exertion 
of even a wish on the part of the children, and, not being, 
a common dress, can be no object of imitation in other 
children of the families. I have also made an observation,, 
accounting, I think, for the greater improvement which chil- 
dren sometimes make in Sunday schools,, namely, that the 
anxiety which the teachers feel, in the. good of the chil- 
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dren, leads them to derise plans and modes to awaken and 
keep up the attention of the children, which interests them, 
and attaches them to the school. 

Would not the same advantages apply to a day school un- 
der the direction of an active committee ? — Certainly I ap- 
prehend they would y or in some measure. 

Have you visited many hundred families in Spitalfields ?-— 
'Many hundred. 

How lone have you been in the habit of visiting the poor 
in SpiulBelds? — I have been in the constant habit of visiting 
the poor in Spitalfields about 6ve years. 

Have you any further observations to make on the effect 
of the observance of the Sabbath on those families ? — With 
regard to children, I have observed that a regular attend- 
ance on public worship, and a due observance of the Sab- 
bath, when it once becomes habitual, forms perhaps the 
strongest restraint from evil with which a young person can 
be surrounded ; it is the best outward defence of all virtu- 
ous conduct, and is broken through with the greatest diffi- 
culty. It is no doubt owing to this, that many of those who 
suffer for their crimes, speak of the open violation of the 
Lord^s day as the first bold step in their iniquitous course; 
they felt, that when those restraints were completely thrown 
off, they were abandoned to their own evil propensities. 
From the closest and most unprejudiced attention I have 
been able to pay to the condition of the poor, I must 'also 
beg to state, that no means will in my opinion produce any 
Kadical improvement in the morals of the poor, upon a gene- 
ral scale, which do not prominently include the religious ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. I may also be permitted to add, 
that being acquainted with a considerable number of intelli- 
gent persons who are in the constant habit of visiting the 
poor, and who have various modes of thinking on other sub- 
jects, they all agree in this. That ignorance and the profana- 
tion of the Sabbath lie at the root of the prevailing immora- 
lity of the lower classes. 

Are you acquainted with any society where any consider- 
able number of persons are employed m visiting the poor ?— 
The Spitalfields Benevolent Society, of which I am a stew- 
ard, has between thirty and forty regular visitors of the 
poor, t 

Is this their general opinion ?— This is certainly the opi- 
nion of the whole of those persons. 

Are you acquainted with visitors of the Stranger*s Friend 
Society ? — I know many of them. 

How many are employed in that society, do you imagine ? 
-i^Between three and four hundred. 
• Have you ever been present at any meeting of the vlsi- 
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tors of that society ?— I was present at a meeting of the visi* 
ton a few days ago ; their annaal meeting. 

Do you understand that the opinion you have delivered, 
with respect to the observance of the Sabbath, is the same 
with that which is entertained by the generality of those 
visitors ?— Having heard many of them express their senti* 
ments upon that and other occasions, I think 1 can state that 
it is the uniform opinion of those laborious and exemplary 
persons. I am not a member of that excellent institution 
any further than as a subscriber, but I have had an opportu- 
nity of knowing the qualiBcations of its visitors, and the way 
in which they discharge the duties of their office ; and I am 
sure that 350 such persons, continually in action among the 
lower orders, relieving the distressed, and giving instruction 
aod advice to the ignorant and immoral, must be a real bles- 
sing to society. 

How long have those persons been in the habit of visiting 
the poor ? — Many of them for twelve or fourteen years. 

Is it their regular and oonstant practice to visit the poor ? 
— 1 believe they never pass a week without doing so, if in 
health. 

How many families do they visit in the course of the 
week ?— Sometimes eight or ten. But with regard to the 
Spitalfields Society, I may just observe, that on account of 
the great distress there, some of the visitors have had of late 
not fewer than forty oic fifty cases each. Those of us who 
are engaged in business attend to them in an evening, or in 
the intervals of worship on Sundays. 

What effect has been produced upon the minds of the 
poor, by being visited by those benevolent institutions ? — I 
think a most salutary effect. 

Have you any reason to believe that in the present dis« 
tress which prevails in Spitalfields, the poor have submitted 
to their circumstances in quietness, in conseouence of tb^ 
benevolent aid of those societies? — ^That is I believe not only 
the opinion of the visitors of the poor there, but also of the 
very best informed persons, manufacturers and others, who 
have long resided in Spitalfields, and are well acquainted 
with the temper of that immense mass of poor. These gen«« 
tlemen, I know, ascribe their present peaceable temper to 
me moral influence which has been diffused among them by 
aseans of Sunday and other schools, visiting societies, kc.^ 
and to the relief which the benevolent public have afforded 
them under their various distresses. 

Do you belong to the Soup Society in Spitalfields ? — Yes, 
1 am a member of the committee. 

What are the boundaries of the Stranger's Friend Society ? 
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—The Stranger's Friend Society bus, I bdieve, no limit ; it 
extends throughout the whole of the metropolis. 

How is it managed ? — By a general committee and sub- 
committees, who meet weekly in their different districts. 

You have stated, that the best effects have resulted from 
the efforu of the Spitalfields Benevolent Society ; what is 
the general condition of the poor in SpitalBelds at present} 
-^They are still in a most destitute condition. 

Can you form any idea of the number of persons out of 
employment at this time ? — I should think at least 5,000 
weavers, besides the numerous dependents on their looms; 
as dyers, warpers, windsters, &c. Persons out of envploy, of 
other trades, are numerous, but it is much more difficult to 
ascertain how many. 

What should you conceive to be the whole number of la* 
bouring poor in that district? — I have heard the whole po- 
pulation exceeds 100,000, 1 mean the population of the dis- 
trict usually called Spitalfields, which comprehends the pa- 
rish of Christ Church Spitalfields, St. Matthew Betbnal- 
green, Mile-End New Town, and part of Shoreditch. 

In your estimate do you include women and children?— 
Yes. 

Under the present distress in Spitalfields, there has been 
no disturbance ? — Not the least tendency or movement to- 
wards it. 

Have you heard that Spitalfields was formerly much dis- 
turbed in times of general distress ? — I have understood that 
in some former times of distress there, it was not without con« 
siderable difficulty they were kept quiet ; indeed, from the 
immense assemblage or poor in tnat quarter, so little inter- 
mixed as they are by persons of the superior classes of so- 
ciety, this would in all probability be the case at the present 
moment, did not the causes which have been mentioned bap<» 
pily correct and counteract such a tendency. 

Have you reason to believe, from the increased benevo- 
lence of the respectable part of society towards the poor in 
Spitalfields, and the increased means of instruction afforded 
to the children of the poor, such disturbances have been pre- 
vented ?-^There can be no doubt that these causes have 
silently but powerfully operated to prevent thenv 

Do you think there are fewer poor in consequence of the 
establishments for education? — ^The state of trade in that 
district at the present time necessarily reduces great num- 
bers to extreme poverty, whatever their characters may 
be. 

Otherwise the means of instruaion would better their 
condition ?— ^Unquestionably. 
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You' cousider that their actual condition is bettered by the 
education they receive?— Certainly. 

That they are more industrious and frugal in consequence? 
— Certainly. 

Are the 5,000 weavers whom you state to be wholly out 
of employ in Spitalfields relieved by the parish ?— -The pa- 
rish of Christ Church relieves all proper applicants; we have 
not found that so generally to be the case in some of the 
other parishes. When the poor apply for relief, they too 
often insist upon their coming into the workhouse, to which 
the decent part of them feel a very material and just repug- 
nance, and they consequently struggle on without relief. It 
must however be admitted, that the parishes are overbur- 
thened with applicants. 

Do you conceive there has been an increase since the year 
1811 ? — ^There has been a considerable return from the army 
and navy lately, but not in such numbers as to make a striking 
difference. As I have so strongly insisted upon the import- 
ance of the due observance of the Sabbath, as tending to im- 
prove the moral and temporal condition of the poor, I would 
beg to observe, in order to obviate an objection which may 
be made, that it is imagined by some persons, that the poor, 
being confined to labour during the week, absolutely re- 
quire such recreation in the air as is compatible with the 
strict duties of the Sabbath, by walking in the country, and 
such hke, on the Sundays. The time, however, which ought 
to be spent in attendance upon divine worship, is not devoted 
by the idle and profligate, as some may suppose, to an inno- 
cent walk out into the suburbs of the town, but more fre- 
quently in lounging in their filth, and drinking either at 
home or in the public -houses ; this we know, from repeated 
and frequent visits, is the real state of the case, with regard 
to a large proportion of the poor that neglect the Sabbath. 
If they do leave town, it is generally to join some disorderly 
assemblage called together about dogs or birds, a fight or a 
race : these things, as may be supposed, often end in quar- 
relling and drunkenness ; and instead of being refreshed and 
rested by the proper use of the merciful institution of the 
Sabbath, their health and comfort suffer; they rise on the 
Monday morning languid in their bodies, and, if not too in- 
sensible, with remorse in their minds ; they are often unable, 
and always indisposed for labour after a Sunday so spent; 
and this I apprehend to be the reason why, among persons of 
this description, Monday is also a day of idleness and dissi- 
pation. We find among those poor people who are ia the 
regular habit of frequenting public worship, and properly 
observing the Sabbath day, they do not, as the ouers do, 
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make Monday a day of idleneaa, and a lost daj^ to tbeir 
families* 

These observations you mean to apply to the lower classes 
of the poor in Spitalfields } — I do. 

Do you imagine that Sunday schools are inconsistent with 
such recreation as it is necessary for the poor to have on tha 
Sunday ? — By no means. 

Do you 'think that recreation for the poor, by taking a 
walk on the Sunday after attendance on divine worship, is a 
good practice, or not?-»I certainly think that poor persons 
may take such walks to recreate themselves, very innocently, 
provided they do not interfere with the proper duties of the 
day ; but I hesitate to say that it is a good practice, becauat 
I know very few who do take them innocently, who are not 
led into temptation by such means, and into bad company ; 
they too, often call at public- houses, and end the day in a 
way which they probably did not design when they be» 
gan it. 

Do you think it practicable in the vicinity of Spitalfields 
for poor people to mke walks on the Sunday without beinff 
exposed to the danger of being led into scenes of dissipation 1 
—I think it impracticable. 

Have you not (bund that the condition of the orderly and 
well-regulated poor is much improved, by the rest and re« 
freshment of the Sabbath, and the walks that they take te 
and from places of worship ? — Undoubtedly it is the case. 

Are not their health and spirits much recruited by the seat 
and comfort of the Sabbath? — They are; when properly 
used, the Sabbath is a day both of bodily and mental rest ; it 
is an occasion for calling off their attention from the triab 
and perplexities of this Ufe to the hopes and prospects of a 
better. 

Mr. Fredbrick Augustus Earlb, again called in, and 

Examined. 

YotJ are clerk to Mr. Parton, the vestry-clerk of St. Giles's 
Bloomsbury ? — I am. 

Is there a new school building there at this time? — ^There 
is. 

When was it begun ? — In the month of March ; the old 
premises were pulling down at that time. 

What is the nature of that school ? — It is by the will of 
Mr. Shelton, in 1672. He left certain houses in Pafker'a- 
lane to trustees, who out of the rents were to lay out, for 
buying on Michaelmas-day twenty gowns for twenty poor 
men and women of St. Giles's, i5/L, that was eacimatea at, 
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and ten gowns for Sc. Martin's, 7/. lOs.f and five for Covent 
Garden, 3L \5s.; then to provide a schoolmaster to teach 
fifty children of the poorest sort, thirty-five of St. Giles, ten 
of St. Martin, and five of Covent Garden, and to pay the 
said master 20/. a year ; they were likewise to provide the 
master with a gown once a year, which was estimated at 12.; 
to provide a coat yearly for each of the scholars, 15/.; to lay 
in two chaldrons of coals annually (that sum is not estimated); 
to pay the devisor's heir-at-law 10/. ; and to apply the sur- 
plus in placing out some of the boys apprentices, which 
amounted to 121. bs. The premises at that time appear to 
have been let partly in tenements to poor people, at rents 
amounting to between 50/. and 60/. a year, and were after- 
wards let on building leases at 25/. tOs. per annum. The 
fchool was conducted till the year 1763, when, it being 
grreatly indebted to the parish, and the income reduced to 
25/. 10^., it was discontinued; the rents from that time have 
been laid out in the funds, to accumulate under the direc- 
tion of the vestry, and the account has been annually audited. 
The old premises are now let from Lady-day last at 48/. a 
year, and the consols now standing in the trustees' names, 
with the accumulation, amount to 7,21S/. 85. 9d. It is con- 
aidered, when this school is built, it will be able to be con* 
ducted agreeably to the testator^s intentions. 

What will be the expense of the erection of the school- 
house? — The expense of the new erection will be 814/. 

How many children wilt it accommodate? — Fifty. 

How many rooms will there be ? — I think only one large 
school room, and a room for the master, which is to be his 
residence. 

Is that building on leasehold or freehold ground? — On 
leasehold. 

For what term ? — Sixtj'-one years. 

At what rent? — A rent of 40/.; but the school-room is 
upon the first floor,^ and the lower part is merely a grateway, 
in which there is to be a large yard, in which it is in con- 
templation to have a stone-yard for the parish ; one is now 
rented at 30/. a-year, so that there will be a ground-rent 
only of 10/. a-year. 

Who are the trustees?— It is in the vestry ; the trustees 
named under the will, were the minister and churchwardens, 
bat the vestry have the management of this. 

Of whom dfo the vestry consist ? — ^They consist of seven ty- 
^ght gentlemen, with the churchwardens. 

who are the leading men among them, who take a part 
in the management of this business ?— There are a great 
many of them ; the Lord Chancellor is on the vestry, but he 
never attends ; Mr, Becket of Gower-street attends, Mr. 
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Richard Parkes of Broad-street, Mr. Charles Stable of High- 
street, Mr. Peter Ludgate of Holborn, Mr. John Waddell 
of High-street, and others. 

Who is the builder of the new school ? — Bedall and Hanse 
of Holborn ; it is under the direction of Mr Edward Mor- 
ley of Thomhaugh-street, who is the surveyor. 

Are either Mr. Morley, or Bedall and Hanse, members of 
the vestry ? — ^No, quite unconnected with the vestry. 

The building is done by contract?— It is, and the lowesti 
price taken. 

Do you conceive that you are limited in the number of 
boys you should receive into that school ? — ^It is considered 
so ; and it is a question whether the funds would provide for 
more, in the way that it is the testator's intention they should 
be provided for. 

How are the expenses of this new building to be dis- 
charged ? — From the funded property. It was thought that 
when the original lease of the old school-house was out, it 
would be about the proper time to re-commence the school. 

Mr. Edmund Ludlow, called in, and Examined: 

Have you made a survey of the parish of Saint Saviour 
South wark ? — ^I have made a survey of part of it lately, with a 
view to the building of another school for such children as 
may want instruction. 

what is the result of your observation upon that survey ? 
— ^The district that I surveyed with Mr. Fell, is about a 
(]fuarter of the parish ; there were upwards of 400 children, 
in that part of it, without the means of instruction. 

Was there any disposition in the parents to give them in- 
struction ? — ^They seemed all very desirous of doing it, but. 
they were too poor to afford it. 

How many do you estimate in the whole parish, to be 
without the means of instruction ? — I have not seen the re- 
turn yet. 

Is it the poorer part of the parish which you visited ?— ; 
It is. There are several schools in the parish, established, 
schools. 

Are there any foundations ?->-There is a grammar school 
founded by Queen Elizabeth. 

Is that by charter ? — Yes. 

How is it endowed ? — By houses; I believe it is under five 
trustees. 

How are the trustees chosen ? — They are nominated by 
the survivors, and chosen by twelve inhabitants, who meet 
and generally choose the person that the four surviving trus-; 
tees name. 
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What 18 the present revenue of that school ?— I think it is 
about 3807. a year^ but I am not quite certain; it is not kept , 
up at all. 

Hovr many children are educated there ? — I believe at pre- 
seqc not above 2$. 

What is the general number ?-*It is capable of holding 
about 100. 

Why are there so few ? — It is a grammar school, and the 
poorer classes do not see the advantage of learning Greek 
and Latin. 

What is the master's salary ? — I cannot exactly say. 

Do you know the yearly expense of the school ? — I believe 
the present expense is about 200/. a year; they have been 
purchasing about 300/. stock within the last three or four 
years. 

What are the boys taught ? — Greek and Latin under the 
charter of Queen £lizabeth, and since they have added 
writing and arithmetic. 

Are there any other funds, besides those left by Queen 
Elizabeth ? — 30/. a year, paid by the parish. 

Who appoints the schoolmaster ? — The five trustees ap- 
point. 

Is there any assistant schoolmaster ? — A writing master. 

Has the master a house ? — Yes. 

You do not know his salary ? — I think the salary is about 
60/. now ; but it is intended to increase his salary, and that 
-of the writing master, and to try to make the school more 
beneficial. 

What does the rest of the money go to ? — It has been laid 
by to accumulate for the repair or the school; it is a large 
ancient school. 

Were there ever any more scholars than 2S ?— Formerly, I 
believe, there used to be a great many, but of late years 
there have not been so many. 

Are they boarded, or only taught ? — Only taught. 

Not lodged or clothed ?— No. 

Of what classes in society are the children ? — All classes 
have a right to go there. 

Does die charter oblige the master to teach Latin and 
Greek ? — Yes. 

What other schools are there in your parish ? — There is a 
school for 80 boys, and another for 50 girls, where they are 
clothed and instructed. 

Is that by foundation or subscription ? — It is partly sub- 
scription and partly arising from the will of Mr. Newcomen, 
and other persons. 

Do you know what the yearly income of that is I — ^It is 
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.flidmmtedtluil the children coit about Si. each for clothing 
and instruction ; so that it would be about 400/. a year. 

Does the school expend its whole income 7— Nearly the 
greater part of the income arises from voluntary contribu- 
tion. 

Are they obliged by their charter to clothe the children? 
—There is no charter. There is also a school upoi^ tht 
new plan in Redcross-street, which has been established 
about two years. 

For how many ? — ^About 1 20. 

Would it accommodate more ?— No, it is about full. It is 
in consequence of this school being so small, that some gea- 
tlemen have lately' been going round to see bow many want* 
ed instruction, with a view to the erection of a new school. 
The girls' school is not on the new plan ; a mistress and her 
niece attend it. There are no other schools in that parish, 
but a great many of the children in that parish go to the 
school in the Borough Road. 

Have you any other observations to make, as to the result 
of your observation ? — On going round, we found that when- 
ever the children were instructed, the houses were always 
more clean, and the families more comfortable ; as soon u 
we opened a door, we could tell whether the children were 
instructed, by seeing whether they were decent, and from 
their ready and obliging manner in giving an answer. 
There was no instance wliere the parents did not seem very 
desirous of having their children instructed. From what we 
have already ascertained, there are more than 1500 cbi\* 
dren in the whole parish, who are not instructed ; thai bean 
a very large proportion to those who are instructed. 

What proportion do you consider it as bearing? — Thert 
are not, in Sunday schools and all, above 500 instructed at 
present in that parish. 

Does that include those who go to the Borough Road) 
— ^No. 



William Thomas Woodham, Schoolmaster at the Found* 
ling Hospital ; and Michael Barrett, Treasurer's 
Clerk at the Foundling Hospital; called in^ and Ex^ 
amined. 

{To Mr. Woodham.) How many children are taught io 
the schools at the Foundling Hospital ? — One hundred and 
ninety- five, boys and girls; there are not more at preseou 

Does that include all the foundlings belonging to the hos- 
pital, who are at years capable of being taught r*— Yes. 
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When are tbey dismissed from the Foundling f— At the 
age of fourteen. 

'( 7b Jfr. Barrett.) How many other children are there in 
the Foundling at this time? — ^AU the children who are 
vouDger are in the country, under two inspectors ; the one 
jn the Surrey district, and the other in the nent dbtrict. 
' . Are they in houses belonging to the establishment f— ^No : 
the neighbouring people take them to nurse. 

(7% Mr. Woodham) Is the new plan of education adopts 
ed in the school i — It is. 

How long has it been adopted ? — About si}t years, I be~ 
lieve. 

( To Mr. Barrett) How many children are there altoge- 
ther in the country ?^>There are about 180 boys and girls. 

How many in the house altogether? — ^About 195. 

There are about 870 in all ?-^Ye8. 

Are there any other expenses belonging to the Foundlings 
except the maintenance and education ofthese children ?— ^ 
I believe not 

Are the accounts printed yearly, for the use of the pro- 
prietors ?— They are. 

Have you got the last balance sheet with you ? 

[it was delivered in, and read, as follows :] 
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PAYMENTS: 



Bnteher 

BdKT 

Butter tnd Cheeie 



Coak 

Candles tnd Oil . . . . 

Salaries 

Milk 

Misylbneous # . • . • 
Stai&aary and Printing 

FoMtblhs 

Garden Expenses . . • . 
Grocery and Com Cbandleiy 
Medicines and otber Infirmary Ezpeniei 

Fomiture 

Education 

Laundry 



Cloathing, and House Linen 
Rqpairs . . . • 
Taxes . . . . 



1,256 
666 
443 
186 
395 
109 
652 
459 
164 
92 
37 
206 
227 
ISS 
324 
149 
137 



19 
10 
12 
13 
8 
11 
17 



5 

IS 

9 

8 

8 

18 

15 

12 



MainteBince of Adulm and Canjxua out of the 

Hospital: 

For Children under Mr. Living's Inspection 
Ditto . . . Mr. Vine's . Ditto . 

Adults with several Persons, and for Invalids at tlw 
General Se»-bathing Infirmaiy, Margate • 



CsATiL ExnytBs, included under the following 

Heads: 

Salaries of the Rev. the Preachers and Readers 

Ditto of the Organist, AfetendantSi and Singen . 
Sundry Expenses .••••, 



Improvement of the Ho^ital Estate: 

Paid for Boundary Wall to the EsUte . 
. . for Iron Gates to Porter'# Lodge 
. . for Sewers •••..•. 
. . for Paving 

Purchase of j£.S01 17 9 3-per.Cent Reduced 
Annuities 

Sundries 



GXKKRAL ChABOES: 

Poundage on the Collection of Rents • • • 
Insurance of Hosratal Building • 
Contribution for Watching and Lighting the Eastern 
side of Mecklenburgb-square .... 
SuBdrift • 

laterest of Money on a temporary Loan made by 
theTraaiuitr 



2 
9 
3 
6 


4 
O 



12 9 
4 4 



4 

9 
3 


4 
6 
2 
2 



1,068 O O 
829 2 2 

126 6 2 



357 
145 8 O 
189 6 3 



388 15 4 

49 9 6 

25 O O 

136 8 

180 

8 8 



126 10 10 

15 O 

26 O 

72 6 6 



£. $i 4. 



5,543 19 7 
1,375 19 1 
1,860 2 9 
223 4 U ' 



2,023 8 4 



691 14 3 



788 10 



239 17 4 
S3 O 
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PAYMENTa 



MfCKLCnUBOH SOOAIA 

Paid hr one yetr's Wages to Gardener 

. . for Tool Houe m centre, Sec 
Sundries .••••* 






PuifiDics to those young Persons irho served tbdr 

lithfuUv 



Apjprenticesbfp faithfully 
PreoHiiint with Apprentices, and a Subscription to 

Mr. Oldknow, for Marple Chiqpel . . ' . 
Gratitudes to Servants 



Uarck 19, 1S16. 



JoBir HlASIL 



£, t, d. 



40 O 
98 1 1 
38 10 7 



• • 



£. f. <L 



176 11 8 
81 18 O 



• 
• 


90 4 
ISO 1 S 


^. 


13,247 2 



Foundling Hospital. 

Children remaining alive, the 3l8t December, 1814 - S5S 
Reodved in the year, to the 3l8t December, 1815 - 58 

410 



Have been apprenticed, and sent to sea, within the said 

year - - - - - - 26 

Died 13 

Children in the hospital in London, 3l8t December, 1815 192 

Children at nurse in (he cotintry ... 179 



410 



iVb/f.— -Exclusive of the above number of children, sixteen adult 
individuals are wholly provided for by the hospital. 



Plain needle work is done by the girls in this hospital^ at the 

following prices ; viz. 

#. d, #. d. 

A fulL-trimmed shirt or shift - 

A plain ditto 

Sheets, per pair 

Table cloths 

Children's Frocks 

Napkins, per dozen 

Cravats, per dozen 

All other articles proportionably reasonable. 
Further information may be had of the matron of the hospital. 



from S to 3 6 
16 — 26 
2 — 3 6 
O g — 1 O 

2 — 36 
16 — 20 

3 — 40 



The age of reception is within twelve months from the birth. In 
order to the reception of the child, the previous gtod character and 
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the pntent necessity of the mothtr, snd the desertton of tlie fMntr, 
must be lEkquired iDto ; and also whether the reception of the child^ 
together with the secresy observed as to the misfortune of the 
mother^ will be attended with the consequence of her being replaced 
in a course of virtue^ and in the way of obtaining an honest liveli- 
hood. Where these circumstances can be ascertained on the testi- 
mony of creditable persons^ the unfortunate mother is requested to 
apply herself with her own petition, and be assured that both re- 
oommendation and patronage will be unnecessary and useless. 

The general committee sits, for examination of petiticms Ibr ad- 
mission of children, every Wednesday morning, precisedy at ten 
o'clock. 



What is the annual revenue of the Foundling ?— AboHt 
10,000/. 

Whence does it arise ?— From ground-rents and stock. 

Does any part of it arise from subscriptions ? — ^Veiy lit- 
tle now. 

About how much, do you think i — About 45 L ; between 
45/. and 50/. the annual subscriptions: there are very feir 
other subscriptions; there maybe 50/. or 100/. a year; for- 
merly there was a great deal more. 

When was that established ?— 4n 1739 ; that was the date 
of the charter. 

Is there a power of making bye-laws ?•— Yes. 

Have there many changes oeen made lately in the regula- 
tions of the hospital ?— -No, I believe not. 

(To ilfr. Woodham.) Do you know whether any )riteratioa 
has been recently msule in the terms of admbsion ?— No, I 
do not. 

(To Mr. Barrett.) Do the expenses nearly cover the in- 
come ? — Yes, fully. 

Do the hospital pay any ground-rent ? — No. 

Are the leases granted by the hospital near expiring ?— 
No, they have yet sixty years or upwards to run. 

What may be the estimated incomei when they draw in i 
— ^l^hat I am quite unable to say. 

Were they 99 years leases ?— Yes. 

In what does the expense of 10,000/. a year chiefly con- 
sist ? — ^That will appear by the cash account. 

What is the salary of the secretary ? — One hundred gui- 
neas. 

Any house or perquisites ?— No, except that he has six- 
pence in the pound for collecting the ground-rents. 

What salary has the treasurer ? — Nothing at all ; he has a 
house to live in. 

Has he the use of the balances ?-«-He has the money in his 

haiuls. 
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What it the balance generally in hand i — Not more than 
3002. or 400/1 

(7b Mr. Wbodham.) What is the salary of the school- 
master ?--Sixty pounds. 

And a house ? — I reside in the house. 

(To Mr. Barrett) What is the salary of the matron?— 
Sixty pounds to the matron^ and 20 guineas to the sub« 
matron. 

They both li?e in the hospital, of course ?-«Yes. 

Is there any assistant schoolmaster ? — No. 

What other servants are there? — ^Treasurer's clerki stevir* 
ard, and messenger. 

What is the steward's salary ? — Sixty guineas ; he resides 
in the house. 

What is the chaplain's salary ? — Sixty pounds. 

He does not lire jin the house ? — No, he does not. 

What other salaries are there ?— The preacher and reader. 

How much are they?^The morning preacher has 120 
guineas, and the evenm^ reader has 40^, and the alternate 
evening preachers 00 gumeas each. 

Have you a copy of the charter ? — ^I have. 

[It was delivered in, and read, as follows :] 

The ROYAX. CHARTER estabUshing an Hospital for the 
Maintenance and Education of Exposed and Deserted 
young Children. 

GEORGE the Second, by the grace of God of Great Britain 
France and Ireland King, Defender of the Faith, &c« To all 
to whom these presents shall come^ greeting : 

WHEREAS Our trusty and well-beloved subject Thomas Coram 
gentleman, in behalf of great numbers of helpless infants daily ex- 
posed to destruction, has by his petition humbly represented unto 
Us, That manv persons of quality and distinction, as well as others 
of both sexes (being sensible of the frequent murders committed on 
poor miserable infimts by their parents, to hide their shame, and the 
inhuman custom of exposing new-bom children to perish in the 
streets, or training them up in idleness beggary and theft) have by 
instruments in writing declared their intentions to contribute libe- 
rally towards erecting an hospital after the example of other Chris- 
tian countries, and for supporting the same, for the reception main- 
tenance and proper education of such helpless infants, as soon as 
We should be graciously pleased to grant our letters patent for that 
good purpose ; That several legacies having been bequeathed for 
the same, to be paid by executors when any such hospital shall be 
properly established here;. The petition therefore hath humbly 
prayed us, that we would be graciously pleased to grant our royal 
charter for incorporating such persons as We shall think lit, for 
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reedviBg uid &po«ing of charities fmr erecting ftnd supporting an 
hospital for the reception maintenance and proper education of suek 
cast-off children or foundlings as nu^ be broi^ht to it, under such 
lilies and regulations as to us may seem meet : 

We taking the premises into our royal consideration, and being 
deskous to promote so good and laudable an establishment^ are 
graciously pleased to gratify the petitioner in his request. 

Know ye therefore, that We of our especial grace certain know- 
ledge and mere motion, have willed ordained constituted and i^ 
pointed, and by these presents for us our heirs and successor* do 
will ordain constitute declare and grant. That our right trusty and 
right entirely beloved cousins CharVes duke of Richmond, Charlci 
duke of Grafton, Henry duke of Beaufort, John duke of Bedfonl, 
William Duke of Devonshire, Charles duke of Marlborough, John 
duke of Rutland, John duke of Montagu, Henry duke of Kent, 
James duke of Hamilton and Brandon, Thomsfi Holies duke of 
Newcastle, Willia9i duke of Portland, John duke of Argyle and 
Gi«enwich, William duke of Manchester, James duke of Chandos, 
Lionel €ran6eld duke of Dorset, and John duke of Roxburgh ; our 
right trusty and right well beloved cousins Edward earl of Derby, 
lleophilus earl of Huntingdon, Henry earl of Pembroke, James eui 
of Salisbury, James earl of Northampton, Edward eari of Warwick 
and Holland, Daniel earl of V^lncheisea and Nottingham, Philip eari 
of Chesterfield, William earl of Essex, George earl of Cardigan, 
Richard earl of Burlington, George Henry earl of Litch6eld, Augus- 
tus earl of Berkley, Richard earl of Scarborough, William Anne earl 
of Albemarle, William earl of Jersey, Henry earl of Grantham, 
Francis earl of Godolphin, Geoi^ earl of Cholmondeley, James earl 
of Abercorn, James earl of Findlater, Charles earl of Portmore, 
Archibald earl of Hay, Edward earl of Oxford, and Mortimer Philip 
earl of Stanhope, James eari of Waldgrave, Benjamin earl of fltz- 
walter, Spencer earl of Welmington, and Thomas eari of Malton ; 
our right trusty and our well beloved cousins Henry riscount Lons- 
dale, John viscount Lymington, Pattel viscount Torrington, Henry 
viscount Pklraerston, John viscount Tyrconnel, and Charles viscount 
Dillon i our right trusty and well beloved William lord Aberga- 
venny, Algernon lord Percy, John lord Deleware, William Ferdinand 
lord Hunsdon, William lord Byron, William lord Craven, John lord 
Carteret, Charles lord Butler of Weston earl of Arran, John lord 
Gower, John lord Hervey, Charles lord Cathcart, Thomas lord Foley, 
Allen lord Bathurst, Robert lord Walpole, John lord Monson, 
Thomas lord Lovell, William lord Harrington, Philip lord Hard- 
wicke, William lord Talbot, and William lord Sundon ; the lords 
and others of our pri\y council, now and for the time being ; our 
right trusty and well-beloved councellors Henry Pelham esquire, 
sir William Lee knight, chief justice of our court of king's bench, 
John Verney esquire, master of our rolls, sir John Willes knight, 
chief justice of our court of common pleas, sir John Comyns knight^ 
chief baron of our court of exchequer, Arthur Onslow esquire, 
speaker of our house of commons, and Stephen Poyntz esquire ; 
our trusty and well beloved sir Thomas Hanmer, sir Erasmus 
Philips, sir Nathaniel Curzon, sir James JLowther, sir Michael New* 
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taa knigbt of the bath, sir Humphrey Monnoux, sir George Fetti* 
plaocy sir William Morrice, sir 'Ebilip Parker long, sir WiUienk 
WjDdhamt sir Miks Stapylton, sir James Dashwoc^, sir William . 
Williams, sir John Stanley, sir WilBam Courtenay, sir George Pkige, 
air Hans Sloane, sir Abraimm Elton, sir Rowland Hill, and sir Ed- 
ward Hulse, baronets ; our right trusty and well beloved councellors 
air Fkul Methuen knight of the order of the bath, and sir Charles 
Wi^r kn^ht -, our trusty and our well beloved sir John Barnard, 
jir Bobert BayliB, sir George Champion, sir Francis Child, sir Jos^h 
Eyles, sir Joseph Hankey, sir John Lequesne and sir William Rous, 
knightB and aldermen of our city of London ; sir Conrad Springfaall, 
•irRoger Hudson, sir William Joliife, sir William Perkins, sir Cha- 
loner Ogle, and sir John Gonson, knights ; our trusty and well 
beloved Benjamin Avery, doctor of law ; our trusty and well beloved 
Richard M(^, Thomas Crow, Caleb Cotesworth, Benjamin Hoad- 
ley, Matthew Lee, Joseph Letherland, Edward Wilhnott, Robert 
Nesbitt, Abraham Hall, and John Bamber, doctors of physick ; our 
trusty and well beloved Dudley Ryder, esquire, our attorney genendi 
our trusty and well beloved John Strange esquire, our solicitor 
general; our trusty and well beloved Micsgah Perry esquire, lord 
mayor of our city of London ; our trusty and well beloved Yere 
Beauclerk esquire, commonly called Lord Vere Beauclerk; oiu: 
trusty and well beloved Thomas Pelham, Robert Trevor, Geoige 
Doddington, Anthony Allen, Thomas Archer, Edward Ash, John 
Bance, Joseph Banks, Walter Baynes, Jonathan Belcher, Geoige 
Berkeley, Stephen Bisse, Martin Bladen, Nathaniel Brassey, Stamp 
Brooksbank, James Bnidenell, Peter Burrel, Alexander Hume 
Campbell, Delillers Carbenell, Thomas Cartwright of Northampton- 
shire, Walter Gary, Samuel Clerk, John Codrington, William Co* 
nblly, Thomas Cook, James Cook, James CornmU, John Gotten, 
WilUam C(M>per, Cl^arles Cutts^ Peter Delme, Benjamin I>evink, 
Edward Digby, John Dodd, Richard Edgecombe, James Fall, Wil- 
liam Fawkner, Joseph Fawthorpe, Samuel Feak, Martin Folkes, 
William Gore, Heniy Gough, John Hampden, Charles Hanbury 
MTilliams^ Edward Harley, William Hart, Herring Hart, Peter Har- 
tc^p, Jacob Harvey^ John Hetherington, John Hill^ William Ho- 
gurth, Samuel Holden, Richard Hollings, John Hollister, Philip 
Honywood; Thomas Homer, Jacob Houblon, Richard Howard, 
Thomas Hucks, Archibald Hutcheson, Alexander Hume, Stephen 
Theodore Jansen, Edward Jasper, Thomas Inwen, Paul Jodderell^ 
Peter King, Matthias King, James Lambe, Thomas Lane, Charles 
Leigh, John Lugg, Samuel Lessingham, Thomas Lewis, William 
Lock, Henry Marshall alderman of our city of London, Sidney 
Meadows, Peter Meyer, Owen Meyrick, and John Milner, esquires ; 
Colonel John Mordaunt, Benjamin Moyer, Henry Muilman, Henry 
Neal, Robert Nettleton, Henry Newman, Thomas Newnham, Ro- 
bert Norman, Nathaniel Price, Thomas Pearse, Walter Plummer, 
Henry William Port man, Geoige Proctor, George Purvis, Mosrs 
Riqper, • John Rawlenson, Jones Raymond, John Raymond, John 
Read, Thomas Revel, Richard Richards, and Henry RoUe, esquires ; 
Captain William Mabbott, Henry Rowe, Joseph Russell, John Saw- 
bddge^ Thomas Scawen, Augustus Schutz, John SclkutXf^'^vua 
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Sharp> li^lliam Sloane, Edward Southwell, John Spencer, Hany 
Spencer, Temple Stanyan, £dwaid Stephenson, Arthur Stert, Alex* 
ander Stewart, William Stew^, John Talbot, James Theobakb, 
P^er Theobalds, Joseph Thompson, Robert Thornton, Willtam 
Tillard, Robert Tothill, and Edward Town, esquires $ Captain Ro- 
bert Hudson, Horatio Townsend, Gerrard Van Neck, James Ver- 
non, Samuel Underhill, George Wade, Anthony Walbuige, Edward 
Walpolc, John Walton, Thomas Watts, Lewis Way, Thomas Wed« 
dall, Taylor White, Francis WUks, Watkin WiUiams Winne, Adam 
Williamson, WilFiam Woolaston, Josias Wordsworth, John Woowen* 
Matthew Wymondesold, John Yeamans, William Young, and Jo- 
seph Wyndham Ash, esquires ; our trusty and well beloved Robert 
Atkins, George Arnold, David Barclay, Osmond Bevour, Thomas 
Beckford, Samuel Bosanquet, David Bosanquet, William Braund, 
John Bamaby, William Coleman, Samuel Craghead, Richard Daw* 
son, Conrad Desmeth, Edward Dodd, James Doue^las, Roger Drake, 
William Dunster, Christopher Emmott, John jf^nley, John Gas- 
coyne, Peter Gamon, Richard Glover, Peter Stephen Godwin, John 
Gore, William Gosselin, John Hambury, John Hayward, William 
Hunt, Edward Hume, Theodore Jacobson, John Lister, James 
I^iock, Joshua Lock, Baltzer Lyell, Benjamin Lythvullier, Gilbert 
Malcher, Henry March, Isaac Milner, John Mucklow, Abert Nes* 
bitt, Nathaniel Newnham the younger, Richard Partridge, Jolu^ 
Phillips, William Rawstone, John Rudge, Charles Savage, Peter 
Simond, Samuel Skinner, William Snelling, John South, Henrf 
Sperling, Thomas Thomas, Samuel Travers, Samuel French, and 
Mark Wayland, merchants ; John Waple, and William Watts, gen- 
tlemen ; Andrew Drummond, Benjamin Hoar, James Martin, and 
Thomas Snow, bankers j Richard Buckley, brewer, Peter Col linson, 
mercer; William Cheselden, P^ter Saint Hill, William Petty, John - 
Belchier, and John Winchester, surgeons; Wilham Maunt stationer, 
Sylvanus Bevaa druggist, John Knapton bookseller -, and the said 
Thomas Coram the petitioner ; and others, as shall firom time to 
time be elected in the manner hereinafter directed, they and their 
successors, be and shall for ever hereafter be, by virtue of these pre- 
sents, one body politick and corporate in deed and in name, by the 
name of The Governors and Guardians of the Hospital for the ll4ain- 
tcnance and Education of Exposed and Deserted young Children, 
and them and their successors by the same name we do by these 
presents, for us, our heirs and successors, constitute and declare to 
be one body politick and corporate in deed and in law, and by the 
same name they and their successors shall and may have perpetual 
succession ; and that they and their successors by that name shall 
and may for ever hereafter be persons able and capable in the law, 
and may have power, notwithstanding the statute of mortmain, to 
purchase have take receive and enjoy to them and their successors, 
manors messuages lands rents tenements annuities and heredita- 
ments, of whatsoever nature or kind, in fee and perpetuity, or foe ' 
terms of life or years, not exceeding the yearly value of four thou- 
sand pounds beyond reprizes, so far as they are not restrained by law, 
and all manner of goods chattels and things whatsoever, of what 
nature or value soever, for the better support and maintenance of 
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of such poor deserted children as shall be received into the said hos- 
pital in manner hereinafter mentioned -, and also to sell grant demise 
exchange and dispose of any of the same manors messuages lands 
and tenements whereof and wherein they shall have any estate o£ 
inheritance, or for life lives or years as aforesaid ; and that by the 
name aforesaid they shall and may be able to sue and be sued^ plead 
and be impleaded, answer and be answered unto, defend and be 
defended, in all courts and pleas whatsoever of us our heirs and suc- 
cessors, in all actions plaints matters and demands whatsoever, and 
to act and do in all matters and things relating to the said corpora- 
tion in as ample manner and form as any other our liege subjects, 
being persons able and capable in the law, or any other body politick 
or corporate in this part of our kingdom of Great Britain called 
England, lawfully may or. can act or do; and that the said corpora- 
tion for ever hereafter shall and may have and use a common seal 
ibr the causes and businessc^s of them and their successors, and that 
it shall and may be lawful for them and their successors to change 
break alter and make new the said seal from time to time as they 
shall think fit. 

And for the better execution of the purpa<ves aforesaid. We do 
declare and grant. That the said corporation and their successors 
for ever, shall ha\e one president, six vice-pre^idents, and one 
treasurer; and that John duke of Bedford be the fu-st president; 
that the said Micajah Perry, the said lord Vcre Beaurlerk, the said 
Joseph Eyles, the said Martin Folkes, the said Pfler Burrel, and 
the said James Cook, be the six first vice-presidents j and that the 
said Lewis Way be the first treasurer of the said corporation; each 
of them respectively to continue in their several and respective 
offices of president, vice-presidents, and treasurer, until the second 
Wednesday in May one thousand seven himdi-ed and forty, and until 
others shall be cliosen in their respective rooms. 

And our will and pleasure is. That the said president viee-prc- 
aidents and treasurer, and the rest of the meml)ers of the said cor- 
|N)ration, also abt>ve-uamed^ or as many of them the said president, 
vice-presidents, and nienil)ers, as conveniently can, may, within 
forty days next after the date of this our grant, nuet together at 
such time and place as the said president sliall appoint by summons 
or other notice, which he is by these presents empowered and re- 
quired timely to issue for that purpose to the said members, or such 
of them as live within the cities of I^ndon or Westminster or the 
borough of Southwark, or within two miles thei-eof, where they or 
the major part of them then present may ch(K)se by ballot one or 
more secret ario«, and such other inferior officers and servants as 
sliall be thought convenient and usefid for the purposes of the said 
cor|K)ration, and to serve in the s>:iid oflices respectively mitil the 
second Wednosd.w in the month :yf .Mav one thousand seven hundred 
and forty, and until others shall be elected in iheir respective rooms, 
unless they shall s(>oner die or be removed ; and at such meetings! 
one or more conunittee or committees shall be cliosen out of the 
membei-s of the said corporation, to consist of such number and 
persons as to the said gcneml court shall seem proper, which com- 
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mittee or committees shall continue until the second Wednesday in 
the month of May in the said year one thousand seven hundred and 
forty ; and shall have power to direct, manage, and transact, all 
the business afiairs estate and effects of the said corporation, and 
take in receive maintain and employ such poor deseited children, 
according to such rules and directions as shall he made and esta- 
blished from time to time by general courts ; to which said general 
courts we do by these presents, for us our heirs and successors, give 
and grant full power and authority to make and establish such rules 
and directions, for the reception maintenance and employment of 
such poor deserted children, as they or the major part of them shall 
think meet fit and convenient from time to time; and for that 
purpose such committee or committees may erect or purchase such 
fitting place to be an hospital for the reception of such children. 

And our further will is. That on every second Wednesday in the 
month of May yearly there shall and may be a general meeting of 
the governors and guardians of the said cor|)oration, in the said 
hospital, or some other convenient place until the said hospital be 
made ready to receive them, for the electing by ballot all succeeding 
presidents vice-presidents treasurers and committees, out of th^ 
members of the said corporation, by majority of votes of all the 
members then personally present, to continue in their respective 
offices until the second Wednesday in the said month of May fbl- 
* lowing, and until others shall be chosen in their respective rooms; 
and that all succeeding secretaries and other inferior officers and 
servants be annually appointed, oroftener if needful, by the major 
part of the governors and guardians for the time being, then pre- 
sent at their general meeting, and in case of an equality of votes, 
the president, or in case of his death or absence, the vice-president 
first named in the list of vice-presidents then present, to have a 
double or casting vote, and at such salaries as they shall think rea- 
sonable. 

We will moreover. That there shall be every year four stated ge- 
neral meetings of the governors and guardians of the said corimia- 
tion, to be held on the first Wednesday after Lady-day, Mi(bum- 
mer, Michaelmas, and Christmas-days respectively ; at which' meet- 
ings and no other, the sjud cor|ioration, or the major part of the 
members thereof then present, shall and may execute leases for 
years, and make bye-laws for the well-government of t he said cor- 
jK)ration; which b)e-laws, not being repugnant to the laws and 
statutes of this our realm, shall and may be effi^ctualiy obser>'ed 
and kept: Provided nevertheless, and our will is, That no such 
bye-laws so to be made by this corporation shall be binding, until 
the same shall be confirmed by some succeeding general meeting, 
and that the same method be obser\'ed in the altering or re|)ealing 
any bye-laws after they shall have been so confirmed ; and the mera- 
bci*s to be (iresent at such quarterly meetings, or the major part of 
them then present, are hereby impowered from time to time to 
remove and displace any officers or servants belonging to the said 
hospital, for misdemeanors, at their will and pleasure, and to put 
otJiers into their rooms from time to time -, and we do hereby also 
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impower the committee for the time being, or any fire or more of 
them, on any just cause, to suspend remove and displace any in- 
ferior oflScers or servants, and to put others in their rooms until 
' the next general or quarterly court or meeting. 

lYovid^, that no act, in any quarterly or other general meeting, 
be valid, unless thirteen or more members be present, and the 
major pari of such as shall be present be consenting thereto. 

We will moreover. That the said corporation and their successors, 
en* the mijor part of such of them as shall be present at any yearly 
or quarterly court, or other general meeting, which the president 
has by these presents power to summon at any other times, as there 
shall be occasion, may from time to time by ballot elect and choose 
such fit and able persons to be governors and guardians as they shall 
think most likely to encourage and promote the charitable designs 
of the said corporation ; which governors and guardians so elected 
shall, from and after such election, be adjudged and deemed mem- 
bers of the said corporation, and as such shall be summoned and 
admitted to vote and act by virtue of these presents, as fully and 
e&ctually to all intents and purposes as if their names respectively 
were particularly inserted to be members thereof in and by this our 
charter. 

And we will moreover. That the said corporation and their suc- 
cessors shall have power to authorize and appoint such persons as 
they shall think fit to take subscriptions, and to ask of all or any of 
our good subjects, and gather and collect such monies as shall by 
any person or persons, bodies politick or corporate, companies or 
other societies, be contributed or given for the purposes aforesaid, 
and may revoke and make void such authorities and appointment 
as often as they may see cause so to do. 

And our further will and pleasure is, That the said corporation 
shall and may cause fair and just accounts in writing to be kept of 
all receipts payments and doings by them their officers and agents 
respectively, in relation to the premisses, which shall be liable to 
the view and inspection of any subscriber or subscribers, benefactor 
or benefactors, upon occasion; which said account shall on the 
twentieth day of December in every year, or within fourteen days 
after, be examined audited a4justed and subscribed by the mem- 
bers present at such meeting, or the major part of them. 

We will moreover, That all persons who shall subscribe and pay 
to the said corporation to the amount of twenty pounds or more, 
or of forty shillings or more annually, shall have free liberty to 
inspect the said hospital, and inform themselves of the state thereof, 
and of the manner of nursing dieting managing instructing and 
employing the children therein. 

And further we will. That in all general courts the president, or 
in case of his death or absence, the vice-president first named in 
the list of vice-presidents then present, be the chairman of the 
isdd court, and to have a voice in case of an equality of votes. 

And lastly, our will and pleasure is. That these our letters patent 
of the inrolment or exemplification thereof, shall be good firm 
valid and effectual in the law* according to our royal intentions 
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hereinbefore declared ; and shall be taken construed and a4H>^ 
ed, in all our courts or elsewhere^ in the most favourable and be* 
neficial sense, and for the best advantage of the said corporation 
and their successors; any omission imperfection defect matter 
cause or thing whatsoever to the contrary thereof in any wise 
notwithstanding, without fine or fee, great or small^ to be for the 
same in any manner rendered done or paid to us in our hanaper or 
elsewhere to our use. 

In witness whereof, Wc have caused these our letters to be made 
patent. ' 

Witness ourself at Westminster the seventeenth day of October 
in the thirteenth year of our reign. 

(By writ of Privy Seal) COCKS. 



[AcUourned to Monday, Twelve o'clock. 
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'Lufut, icy die Junii, 1816. 

HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq. in the Chair* 

*l%e Reverend Basil Woodd, called tn, and Examined. 

YOU are minister of Bentinck Chapel, Mary-le-bone ?— 
lam. 

How many years have you been officiating minister of 
that chapel i — I think thirty-one years. 

Is it a chapel of the estaolished church ?— Yes. 

Have you attended considerably to the instruction of the 
poor^ since you have been minister there ? — Within the last 
eighteen years I have; I began a school in the year 1798, 
which was supported at my own expense, and which inter^^ 
ested me in the education of children, and then I brought it 
before the congregation, and placed it upon a larger scale. 

You mean you applied to the congregation for pecuniary 
assistance? Yes, I introduced it to the congregation by a 
sermon and collection, and collected about 80/. 

What is the size of that school now i It educates one 
hundred children, fifty boys and fifty girls. 

Are they of the poorest description f — Yes, some of them 
ane; they are the children of labouring poor. 

Arc they educated gratis f^Quite gratis, it is merely a 
day school ; the children are educated, and clothed in part. 
The number that have passed through the school since its 
first establishment, is twelve hundred children. 

How long do children now stay, upon the average, in that 
school ? — About three years. 

At what age do you take them in ? — Between nine and 
ten ; we call it ten. 

Do you make any provision for them when they leave the 
acfaool? — No, only supplying them with a Bible and Prayer 
Book, but nothing for their future maintenance. 

Do you conduct the school according to the new plan of 
education? — Dr. Bell's method is in part adopted; it is 
adopted, excepting as to the particular point ot monitors ; 
we nave not monitors in the way they have at the National 
school. 

What has been your reason for departing from that part 
of Dr. Bell's plan i — I thought that the children who were 
monitors acquired a very disgusting degree of self-import« 
ance. 

Have you found this, both in the boys and girls ?— Yes. 
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How long have you departed from that part of Dr. Bell's 
plan P — I think, nearly from the very first time that tlitt 
method was at all adopted in the school ; I thought the 
children were left tpo much to the manai^cQieut of childrem 

Did you find had effects follow from tnat ? — Yes. 

Be SQ good as to specify them i — I thought there was a 
want of exactness^ particularly in the pronunciation, that 
crept in by that means, and there was often . a partklitj 
which the monitors manifested towards their favourites. 
- How lon^ did you try Dr. Bell's plan witliout alteratioD, 
before you mtroduced this change ? — 1 hardly know, I do 
not think quite half a year, not above two or three months; 
the alteration that we made was to change the moniton 
more frequently, under the idea that it would preserve more 
the level of rank among the scholars, and prevent that self- 
importance. 

. How frequently do you now change them i — We leave it 
to the discretion of the superintendent of the school ; but 
the plan which I first adopted upon the change, was to 
cliange the monitors every day. 

Are they changed as often at present, in general ?-*It is 
left to the discretion of the superintendent. 

How frequently do you conceive they are in fact now 
changed ; every week, or every three or four days i I should 
think about that. 

Have you found this change correct the evils which yon 
before experienced? — Yes, I think it does? it prevents an 
individual assuming that ffreat self-importance. 

Does it correct the evu sufficiently in practice i — I think 
it does. 

Have you found the other parts of Dr. Bell's plan, whiek 
you have retained, beneficial ? — I think the plan is admirable 
for fixing the attention of the cliildren, and fully occupying 
their time. 

Does it produce the effect of great rapidity in their ad- 
vancement in learning ? — I thiiiK it certainly does, and I 
think it is impossible for a child otherwise than to learn 
when put into those kind of classes. 

Do you experience any bad effects besides those you have 
particularized, and which you have corrected ?— No. 

In what time do you think that a child now, who comes to 
you without any knowledge of reading, attains to reading 
easily and satisfactorily, upon the average f — I should thins 
a child in half a year would learn to reaci tolerably. 

So well as to read the Bible with ease and satisfaction to 
itself ?— That depends a great deal upon the child's natural 
jl^enius and capability of instruction ; we see such an ajnaj>- 
lug dijBference between different children. 
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Do you find children in general, who have come to you 
without any knowledge of their letters, read with fluency 
and ease in the Bible at the end of a twelve-month^— Yes, 
X think some of them do. 

Do most of them in a year and a half? — I should think 
most of them do, or less t!ian that. 

Is three years about the average time they stay with you ? 
—We generally give the girls two years for reading and 
working, and then one year for writme and ciphering and 
working ; they keep up the reading at tne same time. 
. When the children leave your school^ are they generally 
well informed in those branches which you teach them ? — I 
think they are; as to ciphering, they only learn the four 
first rules. 

Do you use any methods to explain to the children what 
they read ?— The general custom is, after every lesson that 
they read, to ask them what they recollect of it^ and to put 
it in the form of questions. 

Do you find that answer the purpose of opening their un- 
derstandings and increasing their knowledge? — It does; 
they used to read without any idea at all of what they read. 

Do you find they now take a greater interest in what they 
read, than they did before ? — Yes ; they read now with in- 
terest and attention. 

Do you find a good effect on their dispositions and habits, 
in consequence of this course of explanations ?— I should 
think in general that was die fact ; as to religious education^ 
I always examine them before they leave the school indi- 
Tidualiy, and I have been very highly gratified with their 
general knowledge of the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion ; there is certainly a great aeal of pains taken in the 
school as to their religious principles. 

By yourself or by the master?— By both of us. I prin- 
cipally attribute it to this : they learn the church catecninn 
first of all ; then a card of prayer, extracted from the liturgy, 
with a number of short questions upon it; and a sirort 
system of the Christian doctrine expressed in the words of 
scripture, selected from Bishop Gastrell's Christian Insti-- 
tutes ; and perhaps I should mention that thev also learn 
the catechism of tne duty of servants, which I drew up for 
their use. 

Are there any other schools in your neighbourhood ?— 
There are four that are connected with Bentmck Chapel ; I 
have stated what we call Bentinck school, which consists of 
the very poor of the neighbourhood. 

Is Bentinck school sufficient to accommodate the poor int 
Aat neighbourhood ?-^Notliing to be named. 
- What should you state the deficiency to be in thai noi^K- 
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bourbood ?— I should not think Bentinck school accommo- 
dated one-tenth. I was going to mention, there is anothef 
school connected with it, Bentinck Sunday school, which 
consists of about three hundred boys and ^irls ; these are 
called Bentinck schools, because they are entirely supported 
by Bentinck Chapel. 

Do you consider the means of edncation for the poor in 
that neighbourhood to be defective ?— Yes, as to accommo- 
dation of numbers. 

Can YOU form any estimate of the number of poor chil- 
dren who are destitute of the means of instruction in the 
parish of Mary-le-bone ? — No, I cannot; Mary-le-bone is s6 
very large a parish, that I do not know how to form an idea 
of that. 

Is the district with which you are particularly acquainted, 
much inhabited by the poorer classes ? — It is, much beyonil 
any other part of the parish, arising from this circumstance, 
that there are a great number of houses built upon what we 
call sufferance, upon ground belonging to the Bishop of 
London, and liable to be removed at six months notice'; 
they are permitted to live there upon paying a small annual 
rent for the ground, and, when notice comes for them to 
quit, are permitted to remove the materials, which produeei 
a very strange scenery ; they pull the house down, and carry 
the materials to a distance, and build it up aeain. 

In what part of Mary-le-bone parish is this? — The nortln 
west, adjoining the Edgware-road. The adjacent part of 
Paddington parish, and uie other side of the Edgware-road, 
I suppose, contains about six hundred small huts of this ie^ 
scription. The district I particularly allude to, is called 
Lisson-place and the Gravel-pits. 

What may be the population of that district?— I hardly 
know; I should think tliere must be four or five thousand, 
within half a mile extent of Bentinck chapel, but I speak tiy 
guess. 

Do you find a general disposition among the poor to have 
their children educated? — very much so; there were no 
schools at all, till I set up these schools about eighteen yean 
ago, in that part of the parish. 

Of what classes do they consist chiefly ? — Labourers. 

Irish? — A good many; the circumstance of the Padding- 
ton canal has brought a vast number of poor people into the 
neighbourhood. 

From the country ? — Yes ; and likewise the circumstance of 
their being permitted to run up these temporary kind.of houses, 
for which they pay no rent, except a small ground-rent; 
these small houses have all been built within the last twenty 
years ; then they have the advantages of little gardens atp- 
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tached to them, where they plant potatoes and vegetables, 
and they have the advantages of a clearer air than in the 
lanes and alleys of the parish. 

Do they live in great misery, these poor people ? — Many 
'Of them in extreme misery ; many of the workmg poor at 
wages of twelve and sixteen shillings a week. 

How do they employ their children ? — I think the children 
in general seem to have no employment at all. 
Do they send them out begging ? — Many do. 
Do you apprehend there would oe any indisposition in the 
parents to send those children, whom they now employ in 
tkegging, to schools, if such were provided? — I shoulq think 
jthere would not, in most instances. 

. Should you say, that within the last eighteen years, dur- 
ipg which you have known the district particularly, that the 
lower poor were improved, or otherwise ? — I think the gene- 
nd civilization is considerably improved. 

Is their conduct improved generally ?r— I should think it is; 
there is a very great incre&3e in their atli^ndance ^t. public 
worship, which is always attended with the increase of^ other 
comforts. When I first went to Bentinck chapel, I do not 
snppose twenty people attended, and I may say now not 
4K>rt of 300 attend every Sunday. 

Are th^y p^ore decent in tli^ir appearance ? — A great deal 
morii SQ, 

. Are many of the lower Irish in the district Catholics ? — A 
great many ; we admit them promiscuously into the school, 
•od never ask any questions. 

You find no indisposition among them to receive instruc- 
tion ? — No, they are very ready to receive it. 

Do you perceive any disposition in the priests to prevent 
the parents froo^ seodmg tneir children ? — I do not know 
that they ever opposed it, or that the priests knew it ; I have 
thought it most prudent not to say any thine to the Catholic 
parents on the subject of it, but to receive the children upon 
tbeir applications, and to let them go th|^u^h the same 
mode ot religious instruction as the other children in the 
school. 

On the part of the parents themselves have you perceived 
Bp objection at all, or difficulties ? — None at all ; I have ne^ 
Vfir made it a point that the Catholic children shall attend at 
the chapel, but they have always come with the other children; 
if 1 had made a point of it, perhaps they would not have 
come. We have other schools connected with the chapelj 
betides those. 

State what, and how many ? — One is called the schoo} of 
iildustry or spinning school ; this consists of twenty children, 
Kttle girls^ clothed^ boarded, and educated, by yuN^xVj^ %uV 
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scription ; of this^ Mrs. Basil Woodd has the entire manage- 
ment. 

Of course the education is the same as in the others?— 
Yes. We have another, called the Philological school; 
this school is an humble imitation of Christ's Hospital, ex- 
cept that it is a day school, but it gives exceeding sood 
education ; and in addition to the common education oiere 
is provision for French, Greek, Latin, drawing, and mathe- 
matics ; it is a free-school designed for the sons of clergy- 
men, of officers, and of respectable reduced tradesmen. 

The terms might be such as to render it impossible that 
the poorer classes should enjoy the advantages of it?— 
Yes. 

What arc the numbers in it?— One hundred; and I be- 
lieve about 1200 have passed through the school since its 
institution, which is about twenty-five years, and supported 
by private subscription ; the Duke of York is palron, and 
Lord Teign mouth is president. 

The children of parents of different religions are equally 
admitted to the Philological school, as to the others you 
have mentioned ? — I do not recollect we ever had any in the 
Philological school excepting Protestants and members of- 
the church of England; we have made no exceptions. As' 
to the other schools, whoever applied was always admitted 
in regular order. The great evil that we experience, as to 
the schools in the neighbourhood, is, that we have no places 
of worship that can receive them. 

You find that the want of places of worship in the neigl|»' 
bourhood is a serious obstacle to the establishment of 
schools ?-^Yes ; we can only have the schools at one single' 
service in the course of the Sunday. 

Can you admit children at Bci\tinck chapel twice on the 
Sabbath? — No, only once; we have three services at the 
chapel, but we can only admit the children once. 

Do you think it would be a great inducement to parents 
to send their children to these schools for education, if there 
were places of divine worship to which they might be sent?-^ 
It would to some of them, I have no doubt ; but I am sorry 
to say that the poor do not much attend themselves; there 
has been a great improvement in their attendaiu^e, but I 
<^uestion very much if^ one person in seven houses ever goes 
to any place of public worship. 

Do you find the comforts of the families materially in- 
crease, when they attend divine worship? — I think to many 
of them it gives habits of sobriety and cleanliness, inde-- 
pendent of religion. 

Does greater misery prevail among th^ lower classes of 
Irish, ID your neighbourhood, than among the English and • 
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Scotch, if there are any Scotch ?-^I think many of them live 
in a \ery wretched way; in many instances every room hat 
a distinct family ; even the back kitchen as well as the front 
kitchen has a distinct family; little tenements of half-a^ 
crown a week each. 

Are you at all acquainted with the state of education in 
any otli^ district of the Metropolis ? — I am a governor and 
trustee of the Parochial school , and also the great National 
school, which is in the heart of London : and I attend them 
occasionally. 

What is the whole number of children educated in the 
schools connected with Bentinck chapel f — Five hundred and 
twenty. 

Can you tell, from your observation of Sunday schools, 
what is the comparative progress which a child makes there, 
and in a day school; for instance, how long will a child take 
to learn to read at a Sunday school ? — I should think, if they 
were attentive, they would be able to learn to read in half a 
year, but not to read well. 

Would they take a year and a half to read well ? — I should 
think they would ; then there is a great difference in teachers, 
our teachers are all gratuitous teachers, and some are much 
more expert and attentive at it than others. 

Mr. John Lu£H, called in, and Examined, 

YOU are secretary to the St. Giles and St. George's 
Bloomsbury school f — I was, but have now resigned. 

Do you consider the funds of that school to be perfectly 
well applied in the education of children ? — Yes, I do. 

Do you recollect a resolution having been moved at a 
meeting of the trustees, by Mr. Justice Bayley, prohibiting 
any person who acted as a trustee from having a contract, or 
in any way dealing for the supply of the school? — I do* 

Was that resolution adopteu ? — No, it was not. 

When was it proposed? — I think it was proposed in the 
Spring of 1814. 

Was it proposed by Mr. Justice Bayley? — Tliere' was a 
proposal made in the first place by Mr. Thistleton, at the 
quarterly general meeting on the 14th of January 1814. 

Was Mr. Justice Bayley present, and in the chair? — Mr, 
Justice Bayley was present when it came forward for con- 
firmation, he was not present at the time it was first brought 
forward. 

When Mr. Thistleton proposed it, what reception did it 
meet with ? — It passed the board of trustees unanimously* 

Then what dill you mean in your former answer, by say^ 
ing the resolution was rejected ?— When it was brought for- 
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ward for confirmation at the quarterly generalmeeting of the 
trastees and subscribers^ in the month of April 1814, it was 
rejected ; Mr. Justice Bayley was then in the chair. 

Is a resolution not a rule, until it is adopted by a quarteriy 
general meeting?— No. 

Has a resolution of the trustees, previous to such confir- 
mation, no force whatever? — It nas no force, milets it 
receives a confirmation from a quarterly meeting. 

Would a resolution passed by the trustees tne day after 
one quarterly meeting, have no force until it received con- 
firmation by the next quarterly meeting ?-*Any proposal that 
is made at the trustee meeting, must stand for confirmation 
at a subsequent meeting. 

But is it of no force whatever until it is so confirmed, dur- 
ing the three months? — It is not. By the regulations of 
the school, the trustees cannot make any regulation until it 
is submitted to a general meeting ; they may recommend a 
regulation to a general meeting, but they cannot enforce it. 

So that the Committee are to understand, that a regulation 
proposed by the trustees, and adopted by them, has no force 
or effect whatsoever until it is confirmed by a general meet- 
ing ? — Certainly not. 

And binds nobody f— -No. 

Then ins what do the powers of the trustees consist?-— 
The merfe management of the school, and to carry into exe- 
cution the laws that are laid down. 

Do the trustees not employ the contractors and persons that 
furnish the school? — They do. 

Then would not a resolution of the trustees, that no con- 
tractor should be employed, who was a trustee, have perfect 
force previous to connrmation as to that point? — ^No, it 
would not, because it does not become one of the original 
resolutions ; the trustees are restricted from making iany re- 
gulations at any of their meetings, that shall clash with any 
pf the original resolutions of the school. 

But if the trustees are the persons who employ the con- 
tractors, if they make a resolution not to employ a certain 
class of persons as contractors, will that resolution not be 
effectual upon themselves ?-«-It certainly will be effectual, if 
the trustees pass the resolution ; it must be binding upon 
their own conduct. 

When this regulation was proposed at the quarterly ge- 
neral meeting, what took place? — The matter, with various 
other things, was laid before the board for confirmation, 
and was objected to by many of the trustees. 

Did they utate the grounds of their objections? — No, they 
4\d not state any grounds ; but I have no doubt in my own 
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mind, that the ground was on account of their being inte- 
rested themselves. 

Was it put to the vote ? — It was, and rejected. 

Did Mr. Justice Bay ley support it ? — Mr. Justice Bay ley 
did support it. 

Did Mr. Justice Bavley immediately resign as a trustee ?*- 
No; Mr. Justice Bayley then submitted a resolution of his 
own, which was put and nesatived. 

What was the purport of that resolution F^-I forget the 
exact purport. ^ 

What was the substance of it ; to what did it refer ?"-The 
substance of it was, that no person acting as a trustee should 
supply the house with any article in which he dealt, or that 
he should have any vote upon the payment of any such 
accounts. 

Did Mr. Justice Bayley resi^ after that? — Mr. Justice 
Bayley never resigned, but he withdrew, and, I believ^, has 
never attended the school since. 

Then in point of fact, do the trustees supply the school 
with necessaries ?— No doubt of it. 

Do you consider this as politic in the management of the 
funds? — No; with respect to the parties supplying the house 
with articles, that they are very improper persons to sit at 
the board, either to make an order for goods, or discuss the 
payment. 

Is this a copy of the resolutions to which yuu have referred 
ip your evidence ? — It is. 

[It was delivered in, and read, as follows :] 

** Resolved unanimoasly, Hiat no trustee or subscriber 
shall be eligible to attend any of the trustee meetings, during 
the time he shall be appointed to serve the charity, whereby 
he is to receive a pecuniary compensation, unless specially 
summoned by order of a previous meeting. 

'* Resolved unanimously. That every trustee or annual sub- 
scriber qualified to attend the meetings of trustees, shall.be 
eligible to attend all subsequent meetings, so soon as his suc- 
cessor is appointed to serve the charity ; except the meetings 
at which his accounts shall be audited or ordered for payment 

" Resolved unanimously. That the eight annual subseribers 
from the present list of trustees, elected to serve the office for 
the year ensuing, go out by rotation ; and that no person shall 
be eligible to be elected for a longer space than two successive 
years ; and** that no such elective trustee shall be eligible to go 
to the ballot, until he shall have been out of office for the space 
of two years," 

I beg to observe, that these resolutions were proposed 00 
the 14ui January 1814^ and curried unanimously. 
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Was Mf. Jnstice liayley present when those resolutioiM 
were carried ? — No, he was not. 

Was he present when they were rejected at a subsequent 
meeting? — He was; and it was upon those resolutions being 
rejected, that Mr. Justice Bay ley moved a resolution to tht 
following purport. That no trustee or subscriber attending 
any meeting, shall be allowed to vote on any question in 
which he may be personally interested. This motion of 
Mr. Justice Bayley having been made, was rejected instantly, 
and therefore was not recorded on the minutes. 

Did Mr. Justice Bayley relire? — No, he staid the evening, 
but lie has never attended any meeting since. 

The Reverend William Lonfield Fancourt and Mr. 
Henry Brent, called in, and examined. 

(To Mr, Fancourt,) You are master of the grammar 
school, St. Saviour's? — I am; the school is purely classical^ 

(To Mr, Brent.) What are you? — Treasurer of this 
school. 

(To Mr. Fancourt.) Have you a copy of the charter 
relatiog to this school? — 1 have. 

[It was delivered iii, and read as follows :] 

ELIZABETH Dei gratia Anglie Francie et Hibemie Re- 
gina, fidei defensor, &c. Omnibus ad quos presentes tre per^ 
venerint salutem. Cum dilecti subditi nostri Wittus Emer- 
son, Johes Sayer, Ricardus Ryall, Thomas Cure, Johannes 
Oliff, Thomas Pultor, Thomas Bill, Thomas Osbourne, Ri- 
cardus Baptist, Witts Browker, Cristoferus Cambell, et Wilts 
Gefferson, et alij discreti et magis probiores inhabitante pap- 
rochie Sancti Salvatoris infra burgrum nostrum de Southwerk 
in comitatu nostro Surr ex eor pia aA'ecio et boni disposi« 
tionis pro erudicone institucone et instruccone pueror et ju- 
venu ejusdm parochie ad eor cusi labores et onera non modi- 
CO sumptuosa in laudabili forma et ordine infra predictum 
burgum et parochiam scholam grammaticalem nuper desig* 
naverunt et erexerunt in qua pueri et juvenes tam pauperum 
qui divitum inhabitancium infra predictam parochiam inge- 
nue et prospere in grammatica instruanter et educantur ad 
comuncni utilitat omnium inhabitancio parochie predicte 
prout ex fide dignis informamurcumq^ etiam ijdm subditi Sri 
inhabitaiites parochie predce nobis humiliter supplicaverent 
ut scolam predictam sic per cos designatam et erectam con- 
tinuam habeat successionem. Et ut eis munificiaciam et gra- 
tiam nostra Regni in ea parte exhibere et extendere velimua 
fiOi> utdum premis^s^ verum cciam bonam piam et laudabilem 
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intencfonem predictor subditor nostri in premissis consideran- 
tes cupientesq^ intime quantum in nobis est ea omnia et sin* 
gula que ad bonam educanem et instrucconem pueror et Ju* 
venu quoquomodo concemcre poterint augmentari de gra-^ 
tia nostra special! ac ex certa scientia et mero motu nostris 
volumus concedimus et ordinamus pro bonis heredib} etsuc* 
ce8sorib3 nostri q^ scola predea sic per inhabitantes parochie 
Sancti Salvatoris ut prefertur designita et erecta infra dictam 
parochiam Sco Salvatoris in Southwerk de cetero sit et erit 
una scola grammaticalis pro educacone institucone et instruc- 
cone pueror et juvenu parochianor et inhabitanciu ibidem 
in grammatica perpetuis futuris temporib3 duratur £t q^ 
scola ilia vocabil"^ libera scholaerammaticaliparochianor pa" 
rochie Sancti Salvatoris in Soutnwerk in comitatu Suit ac 
scholam ilium de uno magistro seu pedagogo et uno subpe-^ 
dagogo sur hippodidasculo pro perpetuo continuator engi-^ 
mus creamus ordinamus declaramus fundamus et stablilimu9 
per presentes. Et ut intentio nostra predict meliorem sortia- 
tnr efTectum Et ut terr tenementa reddit revenooes et alia 
proficua ad substenta^em et manuten^em scole predict 
concedend assignand et appunctiiand melius gubernenter 
pro continuacoe ejusdm volumus concedimus et ordinamus' 
^ de cetero imperpetuum sintet erunt infra parochiam Sanc- 
ti Salvatoris predict sex homines de discreciorib} et maji» 
probiorib} inhabitantibus ejusdem parochie pro tempore 
existcn qui erunt et vocabuntur gubernatores possession u' 
revencionu' et honor dicte scole grammaticalis vulgariter vo- 
cat et vocand libere scole grammaticalis parochianor paro- 
chie Sci Salvatoris in Southwerke in comitatu Surr Et ideo 
sciatis q** nos assignavimus eligimus nominavimus constitui- 
mus et declaravimus per presentes dilecto nobis prefates 
Thomam Cure, Ricardum Kyall> Johannem Oliff, Thomam 
Puiter, Thomam Bill, et Wittm Bowker, inhabitants paro-' 
chie predict fore et esse primos et modernes gubernatores 
possessionu' revencionu' et honor dicte libere scole gramma- 
ticalis parochianor parochie Sancti Salvatoris in Southwerk 
in comitatu Surr ad idem oificui bene et fidelit exercend et 
occupahd a dat presentur durante vita esc Et q*' ijdem gu? 
bernorcs in re facto nomine de cetero sint et erunt unu cor-r 

tus corporatu' et politiqu' de se imperpetuum per nomen gu- 
cmator possessionu' reventionu' et honor libere scole gram-^ 
uuiticniis parochianor parochie Sancti Salvatoris in South- « 
M'erk in comitatu Surr incorporat et erect ac ipsos Thomam 
Cure, Richardum Kyall, Johannem Oliff, Thon^am Puiter^ 
Thoma Bill, et Wiifm Bowker, gubernatores possessionu^' 
reventionu' et honor libere scole grammaticalis parochianor 
parochie Sancti Salvatoris in Southwark in comitatu Sur?' 
per presentes incorporomus ^c corpus corporoktum el ^V\\.v-' 
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qu' per idem nomen iniperpetuum duratu' realiter et ad pie* 
nu' creamus erigimus ordinamus facimus et constituimus per 
preseutes £t ulterius volumus ac per presentes pro nooit 
ncredib} et successor! b} nostris concediinus qd ijdein guber* 
natores possession revencion et bonor dicte libere scole ffram- 
maticalis parochianor parochie SaDcti Salvatoris in South* 
wark in comitatu Surf habeant successioneai perpetuom et 
per idem nomen sint et erunt persone habiles apte et in le|^ 
capaces ad habend recipiend et perquirend maueria terr te* 
nementa pral pascua pastur rectorias decimas rcddit revei^ 
6oes servicia possessionas revcncones et hereditamenta que- 
cun% tarn de nobis heredib} vel successorib} nostris qui de 
aliquaalia persona sive aliquib} alijs personis quibuscuo^ 
Et ordinanimus et decernimus per presentes pro bonis ber^ 
dib} et successorib} nostris q** quandocuncj^contigerit aliquem 
Tel aliquos deor sex gubernatgr pro tempore existen mori sen 
alibi extra parochiam Sancti Salvatoris in Southwerk pre- 
did inhabitare aut cum familia sua decedere q*^ tunc et to* 
ciens bene liceat et licebit alijs deor gubernator superviven- 
tib} et ibidem cum familijs suis comorantib} et duodecem 
alijs discretis et magis probiorib} inhabitantib} predce ])aro- 
chie Sancti Salvatoris in Southwerk per.eosdcm gubernatores 
eligend et nominand vel majori parti eordem aliam idoneam 
personam vel alias idoneas personas de inbabitautib} paro- 
chie Sci Salvatoris predict in locum vel locos sic monentia 
vel morientiu' aut cum familia sua sic ut prefertur deceden* 
tis vel decedenciu' in deo officio gubernator successor eli* 

fere et nominare Ethoc totiens quotiens casus sic accident. 
It ulterius volumus ac pro nobis heredibus et successoribus 
nostris per presentes concedimus prefatis gubeniatorib} et 
successoribus suis q^ de cetero habeant comme sigillum ad 
negotia sua premisS et cetera in hijs literis nostris patentib} 
express et specifical seu aliquam inde parcellum tantu^odo 
tangen vel concemen desernitur Et q*^ ipi gubernatores per 
nomen gubernator possessionu' revencionu' et honor libera 
scole grammaticalis parochianor parochie Sancti Salvatoris 
in Southwerke in comitatu Surr placitare ct implacitare de« 
fendere et defendi respondere et respondcri possint et va« 
leant in omnibus et singulis causis quarclis accionibus reali- 
bus personalibus et mixtis cujuscunc^ generis fuerint sive na« 
ture in quibuscunc]^ placeis locis et curisS nostris hcredum vel 
successor nostror seu aliof quorcunc^ coram quibuscunc]^ jus* 
ticiar et judicibus ecclesiasticis et secularibus infra regnu' 
firum Angt seu alibi Et ad ea ac omnia et singula alia fa« 
ciend agend at recipiend prout et in codem modo que ceteri 
ligei nostri persone nabiles et capaces in lege infra idem res'* 
num nrum Anglie faciunt et facereposterint in curijs plaoeis 
ct ioa0 predicl et conon justiciar's et judicibus supradcis £t 
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ttlterias de ampliori gracia nostra dedimus et concessimus ac 
per presentes pro nobis hcredibus et successoribus nostris 
damus et concedimus prafatis moderius gubematorib} scolc 
predict et successoribus suis q^ ipi et successores sui cuin ad- 
Tuamento episcopi WintoB pro tempore existeii Et in ab* 
tencia ejusdm episcopi pro tempore existeii cum advisamento 
alicajns alterius probi et erudit bominis plenam postetatom 
et authoritatem habeant nominandi et appunctuandi pedavo* 
gam et subpedagogum sive hippodidasculum scolc preace 
totiens quoticns eaam scola de pedagogo et subpedagOTO 
vacuet fuerit Et q' ipi gubematores cum advisamento epis- 
oopi Winton predict pro tempore existen de tempore in tem- 
pos faciant et facere valeant et possoit idonea et salubria 
■tatun et ordina6oes in script concernen et tangem ordinem 
gubemaroem et dirreccoem pedagogi et subpedagogi ac 
scholariu' scole predict pro tempore existefi ac stipenaii et 
talarii eordm pedagogi et subpedagogi ac alia eanaem sco- 
1am et ordinacoem gubemacoem preserva65em et disposi£6em 
reddit et revencionu' ad sustentac5em' ejustfm scole appunc- 
tuiind tanjsen et concernen Que quidem statua et ordina- 
£6e8 sic nend volumus concedimus et per presentes preci- 
puns inviolabilitcr obscrvaris de temore in tempus imperpe- 
taum Ita q^ statuta et ordinacoes sic fiend non sunt contraria 
ad statuta ilegni nostri Anglie Et insuper volumus ac per 
presentes pro nobis heredibus et successoribus nostris conce- 
dimus q** nulla persona preter pueros et juvenes parochianor 
el inliabitantiu' parochie predict et alias personas ejusdem 
parocliia in predict schola educatur aut in grammatica in- 
strueretur nisi eadcm persona per gubematores scole predict 
pro tempore existen prius admittatur Et ulterius de uberio- 
ri gratia nostra dedimus et concessimus ac per presentes pro 
nobis heredibus et successorib} iiris damus et concessimus 
prefatis moderius gubernatorib} possession revencionu' et bo- 
no? dicte libcre scole grammaticalis parochianor parochie 
Sancti Salvatoris in Southwark in comitatu Suif et succes- 
sorib} suis licensiam spialem liberamc]^ et licitam facultatem 
postestateni et authoritatem habend recipient et perquircnd 
eis et eor successorib} imperpetum ad sustentac5em et ma- 
nutenraem scole predict tarn de nobis heredib} et successo- 
rib} nostris qm de alijs quibuscun(]^ personis et alia persona 
quacunq^ maneria messuagia terras tenementa rcctorias deci- 
mas et alia hereditamenta quecun% infra regnu' nrum An- 
lie seu alibi infra dominia nostra duuiodo non tenetur de no- 
is heredib} vel successorib} nris immediate in capite et non 
excedunt claruui annu valorem quadraginta librar statuto de 
terris et tenenicntis ad manu' mortuam non ponends aut ali- 
quo alio statuto actu ordinacoe seu provisione aut aliqua alia 
!€ causa vel materia quacunc^ iq contrariu' inde habit tact edit 
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ordinat scu provi in aliquo Bon obstan £t volumus ac pec 
presentes ordinamus q'' omnia exitus redditus et revencoes 
omnia predicl terr tenementor et possessionn' impostenun 
^nd et assignand ad sustenta^em scole predict de tempore 
ID tempus convertantur ad sustentacoem pedagogi et subpe- 
dagogi scole predict pro tempore existen ct ad sustenta&H 
nem et manutenooem domus et edific scole itt et terr tene- 
mentor et possessionu' predict et non aliter iiec ad aliquci 
alios usus sen intenooes £t volumus ac per preselites cooie* 
dimus prefatis gubematorib} q** habeant et habebunt has ISas 
pras patentes sub magno sigillo hro Anglie debito modo fact 
et sigillat absq^ fine seu feodo magno vel parvo nobis in ba« 
naperio nro seu alibi ad usum iirum proinde nobis heied vel 
success nris quoquomodo reddend soivend vel faciend £o q' 
expressa mencode vero valore annuo aut de certitudine {nre- 
missor sive eor alicujus aut de alijs Dolus sive concessionib) 
per nos vel per aliquem progenitor sive predecessor norum 
prefatis ffubernatorib) ante haec tempora fact in presentib} 
minime tact existit aut aliquo statuto actu ordinacoe promis- 
$ione proclamacoe sive restric66e inde in contrariu ante bee 
tempora fact edit ordinat seu provis aut aliqua alia re causa 
vel materia quacunc^ in aliquo non obstant In cujus rei tes* 
timonij has iras nras fieris fecimus patentes teste me ipsa 
apud Westmonaster quarto die Junii anno regni nostri quar- 
to per breve de privato sigillo et de data predca authoritate 
Pailiamenti. P. Cordell. 

It appears by this charter to have been confirmed by Act 
of Parliament? — It has. 

In what year should you suppose ? — 1562, I should sup- 
pose ; that is the date of the charter. 

(To Mr Brent.) Is this is an authentic copy of the char- 
ter? — It is. 

Were there rules made in U62 for the government of the 
school ? — ^There were. 

Are those rules thus laid down observed, and have they 
always been so ?— They have. 

Is it a free school ?— Yes. 
. (To Mr. Fancourt.) What children are taught? — The 
[parish children, if their parents choose to send them, and 
from the five parishes, if there are not 100. 
. Are the children of persons of all cla$ses,r as well rick as 
poor taken ? — They are. 

(To Mr. Brent.) What are the yearly revenues? — 380J* 
a year. 

Arising from what ?— Estates. 

What arc thq ex[)enses I — ^About 300/. 
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What becomes of the overplus ? — It is laid out in the 
repairs of the buildiug, which is very large. 
I Are you confined to one hundred ? — Yes, by the statutes. 

In whose gift is the mastership ? — The bishop, who ap- 

B^ints the TOVcrnors chosen by ttie six trustees, and con- 
med by tne bishop of Winchester, who is visitor of the 
school; and we have an examination every year on the.l7th 
c^ November. We have at present two boys on the founda- 
tion at college, one an exhibitioner. 

• To what college is the exhibition ? — To any college in 
either university. 

How is the exhibitioner chosen ? — The best scholar. 
. What is the value of the exhibition ? — 20/. from the school, 
and 12/. from Christ church, which is left to the school in 
preference to any other school. 

(To Mr. Fancourt.) What is the master's salary ?*-64/. 

jAnd a house ?— Yes. 

(To Mr. Brent,) What do tlie other expences of the 
school consist in ? — The repairs and the salaries are the only 
expences we have. 

What is the sub-master's salary ? — 74/. ; but he has no 
house. 

What other salaries are there f — No other salaries, except 
some to inferior servants. There is 20/. a year belonging to 
the writing school, which has been left since. 

Is there a writing school kept? — Yes, there is. 

Who is the writing-master ? — It has generally been con- 
(lected with the sub-master, but it is now to be separated. 

Is this 20/. a year included in your 350/. ?— Yes. 

How is the other 200/. a year spent ? — In the insui'ance of 
the building, and the repairs; the exhibition is not included 
in it. 

Do the repairs and insurance amount to 270/. a year ? — 
T-Not annually; one year with another about 100/. 
. Then there is about 170/. accumulating yearly? Yes; and 
irhen it has accumulated to a certain sum, we buy stock 
with it. 

How much of the 350/. arises from land, and how much 
£rom stock? — It is chiefly from estates; the stock is only 
sbout 60/. a year, and all the rest from estates. 

What are the premises upon which 100/. is spent in in- 
surances and repairs ? — It is a very large building, and t^he 
fchool-house is spacious likewise; the assessed taxes upon the 
house are 18/. a year. 

• (To Mr, Fancourt,) Is the master allowed to take boarders ? 
•r-Yes, forty private pupils between the two masters. 

; Are these forty iucludcd in the hundred who attend the 
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school ? — Yes, I believe they are ; but there is some doubt 
about that. 

In point of fact is it so ? — Tt has never been put to the 
point, because we have never had 100. 

What is the average number you have ? — From 30 to S5, 
to 40, and 45. 

How do your numbers never happen to be full ? — ^The 
school itself is not altogether in bad repute, but certainly the 
finances of the school have been such as not to tiave the best 
instructors, which we could otherwise have had. Our average 
number is sometimes from 45 to 47 ; I cannot exacuy 
answer the reasons why it is, neither have I right to answer; 
it is a matter of private concern between me and the govern- 
ors. I have not the least doubt of the school being capable 
of instructing and receiving boys to the number of fifty; I 
do not suppose it would evfer reach beyond fifty, because we 
are in the vicinity of the two schools, Merchant Taylors' 
school and St. Paul's school ; and we have a school of the 
same description, St. Olave's erammar school, whose finances 
enable them to have a much greater number, but who are 
always generally full ; they have two classical masters, and, I 
believe, four or five writing masters ; that will answer so far 
the reason why we are not full. 

You are aware that Merchant Taylors' school is a pay 
school ? — It is so ? but it would take off a number from the 
middling ranks of St. Saviour's, because what they pay is 
trifling, and the advantages connected with the university are 
very great ; and in point of fact, boys have left our school 
for that. 

With respect to St. Olave's school, what is the revenue of 
that, do you know ? — By report about 1500/. a year. 

When was it founded i — Very near the same time as ours; 
I think they have the same charter. 

Is it a free school i — I believe it is. I was asked a question 
which I believe I did not fully answer; that at the school, 
boys have been admitted of every rank and degree and trade, 
and among the others, the lowest class have been admitted, 
and that is one objection why the better class have not sent 
their children in such numbers; it has been objected to. 
.Now if the Committee refer to this document, they will find 
that the original foundation was not for the very lowest, but 
for the poorer mechanic and tradesman, who could not afford 
to give a liberal education to his boy. At our school, the 
admission fee at that time, and the other fees, amounted to- 
15s. a year, which in these days must have been equal to 
two pounds, ^nd two pounds at the present time would 
exclude numbers who have hitherto received their education 
entirely from me. The chief boys who have been educated 
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by me, have been, lately, of the lowest clas8| except a few of 
my private pupils, who liave been admitted by right upon the 
foundation. 

How long has this admission fee been disused ? — Never ; 
tlie admission fee is half-a-crown, and upon examination, five 
slullings to the head master, and halt-a-crown to the sub'- 
master; there is likewise so much for brooms and other 
ahJcle^ pefr quarter, which has never been demanded; it was 
calculated it might amount upon the average to fifteen 
ahillings a year at that time. 

- What is the actual pay now, a year ?«— At present just the 
lame^ only half-a-crown. 

Mr. James Millar again called in, and examined. 

What are those papers you have in your hand ? — ^They are 
the returns of the ochools in Upper Rotherhithe, Christ^ 
church, and Lambeth. 

[They were delivered in and read, as follows :] 
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From a paper which has been put into my hand containing 
au account of the want of education in the several parishes 
of Southwark, it appears that in about four thousand families 
visited^ containing 1 I947O children from five to fourteen years 
of aee^ there are 0020 without being provided with the means 
of education. 

Have you paid any attention to the sufficiency of schools 
which at present exist, for affording the means of education 
to the uneducated children ? — I have for many years con- 
sidered the provision for their education very deficient; and 
from such returns as I have seen in the present inquiry, I 
should apprehend the day schools do not provide for much 
beyond a ninth or tenth part of the want of education^ the 
Sunday schools for one-third or perhaps a little more, and 
that there would still be a majority unprovided for, in some 
places nearly two-thirds. 

Have you seen any experiments tried, of making the poor 
subscribe small sums to the education of their children ? — I 
have not seen it myself, but I have had information of the 
experiment being tried at Weymouth, for instance; and at 
Ejnj?sland, I believe it is tried. 

TVhat sums do they subscribe at those schools ? — One 
penny per week is what is given at those two schools. 

Are you acquainted with the Scotch plan ? — Yes. I have 
seen a great number of schools in Scotland. 

What is the plan of those schools ? — The master is usually 
paid a very small salary provided by the parish; his princi- 
pal remuneration is by receiving in general about eighteen 
pence a quarter from each of the children, and the poorest 

I person will rather want provisions than neglect that payment 
or his children. 

What do they teach ?— English, writing, arithmetic, and 
in many instances, Latin. 

Can you form any estimate of the amount of salary which a 
schoolmaster in Scotland obtains from those two sources you 
have described ? — That depends much upon the extent of the 
parish; in some places it is very small, perhaps not exceeding 
thirty or thirty-nve pounds a year, and from that it may ex- 
tend, in larger parishes, to seventy or eighty, seldom much 
more. They have also what is called SsLobath scliools; but 
reeding is never necessary to be taught at those schools. 

You are aware that by law in every parish in Scotland 
there must be a school ? — Yes. 

Do the last answers refer to those parish schoolmasters ? — 
Yes. 

In what way is a supply of proper schoolmasters procured 
in Scotland at such low salaries ? — It is not a very uncommon 
thing for young men who arc educating for the church, to 
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spend a jear or two in that way, to help out their expences ; 
jierhaps three or four years. 

Js it not a very common thing to object to candidates fw 
holy orders as parish schoolmasters ? — I am not aware of thtt^ 
It may be. 

Did yoo never see advertisements in the newspapers, fd^ 
schoolmasters^ in which it is said, None who are eaucatiDg 
for the church are to apply ? — I believe it is often tried in 
that way by way of getting permanent masters, which would 
be of course preferable. 

Do yoQ not know that a principal part of the supply of 
schoolmasters are from young men who are educating them- 
selves at the time they are teaching the school, intenaing tt) 
|ij;o out to the West Indies as book-keepers f — I dare say tSeit 
may. 

What age are the parish schoolmasters generally?— J 
cannot speak generally to that, but I have seen them as young 
as eighteen- 

i\re the lower orders in Scotland much better educated 
than they are in England ?— Vastly better, there is no com- 
.parison ; they come to possess that information which I 
should conceive is impossible to be got by any Sunday school 
system. 

Have you had an opportunity of comparing the educatioD 
of the lower orders in Scotland, with that of the education of 
the lower orders in the Northern counties of England ?— I 
cannot say I have in the North of England; Manchester! 
have noticed a little. 

How is it at Manchester ? — Far below the standard of the 
Scotch education, though a great deal has been done there ip 
Sunday schools, perhaps as much as in any part of the king- 
dom. There are schools in Manchester tor about 11,000 
children that I have seen. 

But Cumberland and Northumberland you have not had 
an opportunity of examining ? — No, I have never stopped ia 
them. 

What is your opinion of the progress made by children in 
Sunday schools ? — I think there are instances of their reading 
pretty well; brt without they stay a long while, the mi^r 
j)art of them will read but indifferently. 

What time do you refer to, when you say a long time ?— 
I should think upon an average three years; and i have fte^ 
quently noticed, that when children have read well, they have 
had parents who have exercised them at home, or had other 
means which have foFwarded them greatly. 

, Did you ever make any observation, whether the girls 
learnt in a shorter time than boys f I have thought the girl* 
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made more advances in reading than the boys, and I liave 
imputed it to the probability of tneir playing truant less than 
t^e boys do. I should think the children in Sunday Kcbools, 
upon the average^ will take three years before they can read 
MMerably well. 

. Have you made any inquiries with a view to ascertain how 
w it is probable that the poor would subscribe to the main- 
tenance of schools ? — In some returns which I have seen, 
where they have been visited, in that paper which I have 
delivered in with regard to Southwark, for instance, tliere 
nave been a considerable number marki&4, who have ex- 
pressed their willingness to subscribe; and from the willing- 
ness of persons to subscribe for Bibles^ there does not appear 
to be any doubt upon that subject, if they were visited by 
lespectable people, who would point out the advantages; 
tome of those persons who have visited them, have been re- 
ceived very favourably upon the subject. 

Is there a general disposition to encourage and take advan- 
bige of education ? — 1 am afraid I can hardly say in general ; 
there are many who are insensible of those advantages, and 
at present there is a considerable number who plead a want 
of work and the difficulty of the times. 
. Is there any indisposition to send their children to schools 
vhen the means of education are provided cost free? — I 
think not, generally; there is no indisposition among those 
who have had instruction themselves, which seems to he a 
sort of consequence of the little insUuction persons aim at fojr 
their children. 

.. . Do you apprehend tliere is a general indisposition to pay 
a small sum, as a penny per week r — I think not, without tliey 
were in circumstances wliere they could not subscribe through 
poverty. 

. Is tlie want of clotliing, in the district you have visited, an 
objection to the sending of many children to school ? — It is 
^ very common objection in all schools ; the parents say they 
cannot send them, for want of decent cloathing and shoes. 

Do you know of any children sent to the British and 
Foreign schools, who have been cloathed by what is called 
ihe Juvenile Benevolent Society ?— I have not heard of any: 
ifk inquiries of another kind, 1 have found the Juvenile Bene- 
volent Society have very often clothed boys, as far as their 
funds would allow. 

Are any girls clothed in the central school of the British 
and Foreign School Society ? — Some of them are partly 
clothed by their own weekly subscriptions of one penny, 
which is laid out, by a committee of ladies, in articles at the 
first cost^ and which does much more towards tlu ir cloihiut^ 
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han they could have done. I suppose the ladies add to the 

stock. 

What objection have the Dissenters to send their children 
to the schools upon the National plan, supposing they were 
not obliged to attend church on a Sunday or learn the Cate^ 
chism r — I believe almost all the Dissenters that I know any 
thing of, provide for the education of their own children; 
they must be very poor indeed if they do not. ' 

Are you a dissenter yourself? — I am. Our principal object 
is rather for others to be educated ; we wisn Catholics and 
others, completely to get the benefit of instruction. 

Do you mean that all Protestant Dissenters have the meant 
of education for their children, of all classes ? — I know of 
none of them that do not get their children instructed^ of the 
lowest order of all I know. 

Are you not alluding to some particular class ?-— No, I 
speak generally. 

Do you mean all over London the Dissenters of the lowest 
classes have the means of education ? — I should think, unlea 
they were very poor indeed, generally so. 

Does it not follow, that if Dissenters have the means of 
education, every person has the means of education ?— I 
mean the Dissenters in general; I speak of the persons who 
are careful in providing means of education for their children* 

Do you allude to the poorer classes of Dissenters ? — There 
are none so very poor that they could not do something if 
they chose. 

Do you mean that Dissenters have better means of educa- 
tion for the poor, than members of the Church? — Not so 
much that, but I think they make greater exertions; I do' 
not think they have better means. 

Are you not aware that a great proportion of the childrea 
who are educated at the British and foreign schools are Dis- 
senters, and not attending schools of their own sect? — I sup- 
pose they may ; but I think they would pay a small contri- 
bution, ir it was asked. 

Do you mean that, supposing these British and Foreign 
schools were not in existence, the Dissenters have schools of 
their own capable of educating all the children belonging to 
them?-— I do not think the schools that are provided on 
charitable foundations are sufficient in point of number* 

Do you think, comparatively speaking, the generality of 
Dissenters are better educated ? — 1 should not wish to confine 
that observation to Dissenters. 

Why do not tl;e Dissenters send their children to the Na- 
tional schools, if they are not obliged to go to church, and 
Jcam the Catechism ?^I think they co\ild have no pther obi- 
jcctionj certain y, ' 
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So thaty in your opinion, they would send them, if tbuge 
two objections could be got over ? — I have no doubt of it. 

Suppose that you required that each child should ^ive se- 
curity for attendmghis own place of worship, would there be 
any objection to Dissenters sending him to school ? — Cer- 
tamly not. 

Have you had an opportunity of observing the progress 
made by children in the >J3tional schools and the British and 
* Foreign Society's schools r — I have several times looked a^ 
•them as well as I could, and I think the National schools 
. pfovide for reading in some points of view superior, at least 
the children read materially better ; but I suppose they are 
not quite so rapid in their movements ; the writing departn 
ment, 1 think, of the British system is decidedly superior. 

Do you know any thing of the Catholic schools in London J 
— In consequence of an attack made by a Report, which the 
Committee may have heard of, by Mr, Godinge, of Newgate 
school, I paid a good deal of attention to one of the schools 
there attacked, at Lamb's Buildings near Moorfields, and I 
was ful'y satisfied that tlie school was extremely well con- 
-ducted, that it had done a great deal of good among a con- 
siderable number of the very lowest class of Irish people, and 
itheir regulations as to going i'roin the school so correct, and 
all the other parts of their management, that I felt considerr 
able astonishment at any charge being applicable to such ^ 
^hool. 

Can you speak distinctly with respect to the accuracy of 
the Report to which you allude, in otner particulars ? — Prom 
answers which I have seen, I am convinced it is greatly 
exaggerated, if there be any foundation at all for the asser- 
tions. 

What has been the result of your inquiries with respect 
to juvenile depredators ? — That the number of boys must 
be very cAnsiderable ; .1 have always thought they did not 
much exceed oOOO, and not much less, 1 dare say.; some have 
estimated them at more. 

Do you mean the boys who are occupied chiefly in begging 
and thieving ?— Chiefly so, and who appear, from their con?- 
nexions, to be initiating in it. 

Whose p;irents profit by their crimes, and who would not 
allow them to attend schools, though cost-free ? — I cannot 
Jiay thrt ; the parents (>rotess that they would be glad to see 
their children inj»tructe4 or employed. 

Do you mean that the parents of those 5000 children, who 
profit by their depredations, would rather see them instruct- 
ed ? — A great many of them, whom I have conversed with, 
profess such a dispositicm ; but some allowance unis: be 
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made for their attention to truth, which is very material in 
deed. 

Do you in point of fact believe that parents would allow 
their children to give up those circumstances which are pro- 
fitable to them, and allow them to attend schools i — I haTe 
some diflficulty in answering that question, because I think 
many of the children, if they were not removed altogether 
from their present association, could not be fixed to any thing 
like attendance at s(rhools. 

Of the five ihousand you have mentioned, do you con- 
aider that there is a certain proportion whom no facility of 
obtaining instruction could draw to schools? — I should think 
there is. 

Can you tell what i>ioportion ? — No, that must be wholly 
conjectural. 

The Reverend Joshua King, called in, and Examined^ 

YOU are rector of Bethnal-grcen ? — I am. 

How long have you been rector there? — About seven 
years. 

Do poor abound in your parish ? — Very much indeed. 

Are they a quiet and orderly set of people, or the con- 
trary ? — Exceptme on particular occasions, they are tolerably 
well conducted; but there are dreadful scenes of riot and 
disturbance in the parish occasionally, arising from bullock- 
huntinc principally, and the natural consequence which pro- 
ceeds irom disorderly public-houses. 

Have they in general been educated, or not ? — 1 am sorry to 
say that I deplore much the great want of education that pre- 
vails in the parish, which I apprehend is the pregnant source 
of crime; in our immense population, which consists of 
nearly 40,000, we have only two schools under the Establish- 
ment; in the one, there are 70 girls and boys educated, in 
the other school, there are 50 that are educated and clothed ; 
those are the only schools we have under the Bstablishment 
in our parish. 

Have you any large schools near the boundaries of your 
parish, to which your children go?— None under tlie Esta- 
blishment. 

What other schools, not under the Establishment? — I 
cannot speak to that positively; I believe the Methodists are 
educating a very considerable number, what number 1 can 
not say ; but theirs are principally Sunday schools. 

You mean the Wesleyan Methodists? — Yes, I believe 
they are principallv. 

Are there no Catholic schools in your neighboyrhood ?— < 
Ko. 
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Are there many Catholics in the parish ?-^I do not think 
there are. 

Do you know how many schools the Methodists have ?— 
I do not. 

Does any other religious denomination exert itself in eda 
cation there? — I do not think they do particularly. 

Is there any British and Foreign school^ or Lancasterian 
school ? — lihere is a Lancasterian school in an adjoining 
parish* in Spitalfields. 

Do many of your children go to it ? — I believe many of 
tbem^ but 1 do not know what number ; it is a penny a week 
school. 

Do you conceive that, after all, a very large proportion of 
children are uneducated ? — Very large indeed. 

Can you state what proportion ? — It is impossible 

Much more than lialf are uneducated, you think ?— Very 
considerably more, I should apprehend ; including all the 
schools of every denomination, there are not, 1 conceive, 
more thau 1^(X) at the extreme, out of a population which 1 
conjecture to be 40,f;00. 

Do you conceive there is a general desire for education? — 
I think education might be conducted to a very considerable 
extent in the parish, beyond what it at present is ; but the 
children of the lower orders of people very early become use- 
ful in earning something towajds their own maintenance, in 
my parish, in winding silk and other such employments; 
and therefore I apprehend it would not be an easy matter to 
prevail upon many of the parents to send their children to 
school. 

That would be an objection to sending them to day schools, 
but not to sending them to Sunday schools ; what do you 
think of the practicability of getting the greater part of 
them to attend Sunday schools ? — 1 think many of them 
might be induced to attend Sunday schools ; but some would 
not, except remuneration in the shape of clothing was held 
out, or in some otlier way to induce the parents to send 
them; I give that as an opinion, from this circumstance, 
that although the children whom we are educating under th6 
Establishment are so very few, yet the applications for ad- 
mission are not so numerous as we could expect. 

Even though you give clothing as well as education ?-«^ 
Yes. 

Js there a great proportion of Dissenters in the parish? — 
Very great indeed. 

lioyou not cojireive that the objections which Dissenters 
may have to send their children to schools on the National 
lilstablishmenT, is one cause of the deficiency you have men^ 
tioned ?— I think I have absigncd a reason before, that the^ 
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find them useful at so early an age, in earning something 
towards tlicir own maintenance ; that 1 consider the principal 
cause. 

May not the cause assigned in the preceding question be a 
secondary cause ? — It certainly may. 

Do you conceive that education is well conducted at the 
schools on the Establishment which you have before men- 
tioned ? — Not so well as it might be. 

Would not the parents be more ready to send their children, 
to a better conducted school ? — I do not think that would be 
a matter of consideration with them, the circumstance of 
their having clothing is, I apprehend, the principal induce* 
ment. 

But if they saw a greater advancement in learning amone 
the children who went to a better conducted school, woula 
not that be an inducement to send them ? — As far as our 
notions of things go, it certainly would, but I do not know 
how far it might operate upon the minds of people themselves 
destitute of education. 

Do you not uniformly find that those who have themselves 
received instruction, are anxious that their children should 
have the same advantage ? — Yes, I think they are principally 
the better informed people who muke applications for then 
children to be admitted into our schools. 

If some small advantage could be held out, of clothing 
imd pecuniary assistance to poor parents, your applications 
■would probably be increased ? — Not with respect to these 
particular schools, but to Sunday schools it would. 

Have you any Sunday schools under the Establishment?-^ 
None, 

Are you not of opinion it would be highly desirable to try 
apian for Sunday schools in your parish ? — Unquestionably 
it would, if we had adequate means. 

Is there any building that could be applied to the purpose? 
— I do not know of any ; I was very desirous a few years 
ago of establishing a Sunday school, and applied to the 
parish officers for the use of the committee-room for the 
purpose, but, being unsuccessful in my application, the plan 
was abandoned. 

You meant the committee-room to answer the purpose of 
A school-room? — Yes; it is shut up on a Sunday, and J 
thought it would have been no great concession on the part 
jof the parish officers, if they had lent it to us for such a 
purpose. 

Have any individuals in the parish ever applied to you, ex- 
pressing a wish to promote the mstitution of Sunday schools? 
ir-Pne gentleman alone, 1 think his name is Everett ; and if 
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was in consequence of that application from him, that an 
application was made to the parish officers for the use of the 
committee-room. 

And upon the failure in that point, no further effort hat 
been made ? — No. 

When was this application made to the parish officers ?«» 
I think about two years ago. 

Are crimes very frequent in your parish ? — ^The police ma- 

fistrates could speak more to that point than myself; but I 
ave observed a great deal of disorderly conduct, and I attri- 
bute much of it to the want of education. 

Do you observe a considerable difference in the conduct 
of those who are educate<l and those who are not r — It is na- 
tural to conceive that those who have received education 
would be the more orderly, but it is impossible to distinguish 
individuals among so many thousands. 

Is your workhouse crowded with juvenile objects? — Yes. 

Do they receive any education in the workhouse ? — Ther 
are taught to icad, but their education is very badly attend- 
ed to. 

Is there a regular schoolmaster ? — There is a pauper in the 
house who is called schoolmaster, a man who, 1 think, with 
proper encouragement, would cause the children to make 
greater proficiency than they do. 

Has he a stipend given him by the parish, to instruct the 
children?— I believe not. 

Is he one of the persons confined in the workhouse?— 
Yes, he is; and therefore I do not suppose he has any allow- 
ance from the parish. 

Is particular attention paid to the morals of those juvenile 
objects in the workhouse, by the matron or other peison, ot 
whoever happens to be the governor?— I have not an op- 
portunity of forming an opinion, for by the time they are 
capable of perpetrating crimes, the^ are sent down to the 
country to be employed in manufactures. 

What is the general manners of children in the parish, 
that of civility or rudeness? — Rude and unmannerly in the 
extreme, being under no sort of controul. 

What is their appearance, with regard to cleanliness ?-*• 
Filthy, and very ragged. 

Can you conceive a greater blessing to them, than being 
induced to receive education ?— None greater, and nothing 
more likely to correct their manners and produce a reform. 

Do you conceive it possible, in the present state of the 
parish, for its minister to make the impression he would ^yis^ 
on its inhabitants ? — Certainly not, it is utterly impracticable; 
for so populous a parish, there is only one parish church ca- 
pable of containing about twelve buudr^d \j^x^w^% 
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. Do the paior frequent it much ?— As far as our acconunod^ 
lion will allow, our aisles are overflowing. 

Do those who attend, behave in an orderly manner ? — 
They do. 

Should you conceive, if there was more room, there wouM 
be a greater attendance ? — No doubt about it* 

Are there any chapels of ease, or episcopal chapels of any 
kind, in the parish ? — ^There is an episcopal chapel, which 
has been erected within the last two years, and which is at 
full as it can hold ; but the greater part of the seats, I ap- 
prehend, are appropriated to the use of the rich. 

But do you conceive that a population with such manners 
and habits as you have described to prevail among the poor, 
would be induced to attend Divine Service, until some 
change was wrought in them ? — Not till you have laid the 
foundation by education ; there are many more who would 
attend, but the principal number of course would not, having 
no ideas of religion. 

Are there many Methodist or other dissenting places of 
worship in the parish ? — A considerable number. 
. Do you consider them to be increasing ? — Very rapidly. 

Are tney well attended in general ? — That I cannot say. 

Do you happen to know whether the children of Dis- 
senters .nre more regular in their attendance at those places 
of. worship, than those of the Established Church ?—! ap- 
prehend not; their schools arc principally Sunday schools, 
MXid they take the children to some place of worship; our 
children are also brought from the workhouse, and from the 
schools, to the church on the Sunday ; but it is very evident 
•tome that tlie establishment of a Sunday school or Sunday 
schools in the parish would be productive of a great deiij of 

food, for many of the children nuw educated at Dissenters 
anday schools belong to parents of the National Establish- 
ment, who, it is. natural to suppose, would prefer sending their 
children to Sunday schools belonging to the Establishment, 
if any such existed. 

You attribute the fact, of children of parents of the Na- 
tional Church being sent to Dissenting schools, entirely to 
the want of aiTordiug them the means of instruction under 
the Establishment? Certainly. 

Had you any experience of a parish differently situated, 
before you went to the parish of I3cthnal Green ? — Except- 
ing what I saw in the country, where there were generally 
free schools. One very great benefit resulting from Sunday 
schools would be, preventing the children from joining those 
riotous assemblages in Hare-street fields, or the field adjoin- 
ing the church, every Sunday, which consist of many huiw 
died pcr:iQns, principally boys ^ud men, who assemble, fight 
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does, hunt ducks, gamble, and enter into subscriptions to fee 
a drover for a bullock to hunt on the Sunday evening, or for 
their diversion on Monday. 

So that the effect of tnese assemblies ia in fact to make 
Monday completely an idle and riotous day? — Yes, it is; 
for as soon as the bullock is driven into a populous part of 
the parish, hundreds and thousands join in the chace, and 
leave their looms : they consist principally of boys and mea. 

Do you imagine that suitable means of education would 
greatly tend to lessen the evil of drunkenness i — Unques- 
Honabiy. 

Do you consider that the sood effects of education extend 
to the parents, as well as to the children, who may themselves 
have been without the means of inst^-uction ? — ^That educa- 
tion produces such an effect, to a certain extent, is, I be^ 
lieve^ universally admitted. 

[Adjourned to To- morrow, Twelve o'clock* 
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lead. To gratify those desires we began an adult evenbg 
school last November, from 6 to 9 o'clock, four nights in 
the week : at the opening 40 attended, which soon increased 
to 110, who continued regular attendants all winter to Ladjr? 
flay ; many of them, being thus kept from the public-houses 
ii'ere overheard to say, in the bnckfields, by their master, 
that they had saved to their families from 4^. to (is, per week 
by attending school ; and on those, as on savages, reading 
has a civilizing influence. 

Do you find that education renders children less indus- 
trious, or females less inclined to enter upon service f— 'No; 
though there are instances of females who must have been 
servants, but for the school ; by their acquiring additional 
knowledge of needlework, they have been able to commence 
milliners and mantuamakers for themselves ; there are va- 
rious instances in which they would have been servants, had 
they not had this education at school. 

. . Vou do not mean to say that the education at school pre^ 
vents a great number from being servants i — No ; but tneir 
education has raised them higher in life. 

■ U$ive you been in the habit of visiting the parents of 
children sent to your school ? — Frequently we do; that is, 
the members of the committee do. 

Has that intercourse between the members of the com- 
mittee and the parents of the children, been followed with 
good elTects to the families of the poor ?— Yes, by the distn* 
bution of the Scriptures amon^ them, and by relieving and 
conversing with them when sick, which we attend particu- 
larly to with respect to the school parents. 

Do the visits which are paid by the school, for the relief 
of the sick poor, promote the education of children ia 
charity schools, by giving an opportunity to the visitors to 
recommend to the parents to send their children to those 
charity schools ? — Yes, both by their having an opportunity 
of recommending their sending their children to school, and 
likewise the parents feel an obligation to gentlemen or ladiei, 
.who thus vbit, to take their advice. 

Have any instances come to your knowledge of children 
turning out ill after they have received instruction in those 
schools i — I and several of the gentlemen in the management 
of the school had a meeting, within a few days, to inquire 
into that very circumstance, and we could only find six who 
had turned out bad since the year 1808. 

Did you make this inquiry in consequence of a Report 
unfavourable to schools having been made from the pnsoB 
of Newgate f -* Yes. 

Did you find that that Report rested upon any solid foun- 
dation? — >Ve called a meeting, as I have stated, at'whicti 
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idiere were present the two masters of the largest brick-field 
in Kingsland, also tlie mother of one of the bovsy Fox, who 
was confined in Neweate; and Pond, who also had been 
oanfined in Newgate, nis father was there; and we did not 
find one charge respecting Kingsland substantiated. 

Did you understand that any of the boys apprehended for 
public offences had formeriy been in Ikingsland school ?— - 
Vet, three. 

' Had they been expelled from the school for misconduct t 
'— »I should mention in the first place, we do not expel for 
liad conduct, we suspend them; they had been once or 
twice suspended, and afterwards dismissed for bad conduct, 
previous to their committing those deeds for which they 
lirere imprisoned. 

Did tne master of the brick-field give any particular evi- 
dence of the beneficial effects of the school ?— -He mentioned 
that he had never heard of the meetings of boys and girls 
in the brick-fields for the bad purposes that had been stated 
jn the Report from Mewgate. 

' Is it your practice to expel children of bad character from 
the schools when they are discovered? — Not at first; we 
generally suspend them for a time, on vicious conduct ap- 
pearing ; there is no fixed time, sometimes three weeks or a 
month ; and on amendment receive them back, and some* 
tiflnes receive them back a second time. If they appear ir- 
recoverable, they are expelled. 

Are the girls and boys schools quite distinct and separate 
from each other ? — Perfectly distinct. 

Are there pains taken to prevent any improper commupi- 
cation between tiie sexes ?— They always ^o out at difiemK; 
times, one before tbe other considerably, with that view^ 

Have you known of any evils resulting from the inter- 
<x>or8e of boys and girls in that school ?— None. 

Are your schools open to all religious denominations Z— 
Yes, to all. 

Do you oblige the children to attend any particular plaqe 
of worship? — No; when we find that the parents do attend 
a place of worship, we recommend the children to go with 
tlieir parents, and also the parents to see that they do go* 

But if you had reason to believe the parents did not attend 
with their children, then should you take them to Kingsland 
chapel i — ^Thcn in that case, having two paru of the galleiy 
in tne chapel fitted up for the reception of the children, we 
tliould oblige them to go there. 

What do you conceive are the general advantages pf 
tliosc schools f— They appear to me to propnote cinrilizatioii 
among the lower orders, industry, greater attachflaent to their 
ciiiidren, and cleanliness. 
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Are there any and what defects in the present lytleia of 
charity schools, which you think might be remedied ?— We 
know of none ; the master says that he could teach thrat 
times the number with the same facility as the present aofr* 
ber, that he could teach 600 as easily as 200. 

Have you not room to accommodate them f^No. 

And you think the children become exalted in the miodb 
of their parents, and there is a stronger reciprocal attach- 
ment between the parents and their children ? — ^That faai 
▼ery often been manifested ; the children reading to their 
parents, raises them in the estimation of their parents, beiDg 
unable to acquire any information from books, if their diiL* 
dren are absent. 

And the children possessing education, seem more valudrfe 
in the eyes of their parents?-— Yes. One circumstance that 
led the Catholics in Ireland in a certain district, I think it 
was in the vicinity of Belfast, to wish to obtain reading for 
part of their family, was the issuing the one-shilling, twor 
shilling, and five-shilling notes ; there were instances of mea 
going with their cow to market, and bringing home a five- 
•hilling note instead of a five-pound one ; in consequence 
of this, they resolved that at least one of their children should 
be able to read, to accompany them to market, to distin- 
guish notes ; the priests could never successfully oppose that 
measure ; and that was the commencement in Ireland of s 
desire among the lower orders of Caiholics to read. 

Have you travelled in the Southern parts of Africa.?-—! 
bave. 

Is it your travels in that part of the world, of which an 
account is published ?— Yes. 

What effects have you observed resulting from education 
upon tlie savage nations in Southern Africa i — I should first 
state, there are part of three nations who are capable of 
reading, the Hottentots, the Griquas, and the Namacquas \ a 
considerable number of those nations have been taught by 
the missionaries to read, and, from the statement ot those 
missionaries when I was present with them, they consideied 
-their reading as particularly conducible to promote civili- 
zation. I am so convinced of the civilizing influenca.of 
such instruction, that among the Wankelnes where I was 
(where, a short time before. Dr. Cohen, Lieut. Donnovan, 
and twenty of the Cape regiment had been all murckied) 
that were reading among that people taught for one year,. I 
could with the utmost facility visit that nation ; I think the 
influence of instruction is so powerful. 

What language have they learnt to read i — ^Thosc tluc^ 
nations that I have mentioned before, can speak the Dutcb 
laogMAge as well as their own. 
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Were there any tracts distributed among them in the 
Dutch language ?— Yes. 

Of what description i — Published by the Religious Tract 
Society in London. 

Were they able to understand, as well as read^ the tracts 
which had been so distributed ?- The same as the lower 
orders in £ngiand. I will here just state one fact; I got 
twetreof the Hottentots who accompanied me in the intenor 
of Africa, on our return to Cape Town, fully instructed in 
the British system of education, on purpose that they might 

•commence, upon that plan, a school at Bethelsdorp, which 
ir about 550 miles from the Cape. 

In what direction f — South-east, towards the Indian oceai|« 
About four months ago, I received a letter respecting that 
school, stating that upwards of sixty Hottentots, who ten 

'months before knew not their letters, could read the Dutch 
Testament as well as the missionaries. 

You found the Hottentots as quick in receiving their edu- 
cation, as the people in England ? — Nearly so ; it brings 
them into a new world to be aole to know what a book says, 
it is completely a new world. I may mention here, that I 
have found nothing so difficult as to convey to the concept 
tion of a savage how a book spake. I attempted with the 
King of Lattakoo, to make him understand it, but he and his 
principal men all shook their heads, and said it was impossible 
to understand it ; I took a ioumal that lay before me, in 

'which I bad inserted, from tne lips of his uncle, the names 
of his forefathers, who had been Icings before him (the go- 

'vernment is hereditary); this I read to the king and his 
chief men, on which they perceived that I had formerly 
stated the truth, but had no idea how the book gave me that 
iafbrmation ; the king inquired if it would be possible fojr 
them and their children, by the instructions of a white.man, 
to understand what books '' said** (there is no other way of 

-conveying reading, they can form no idea of what reading is, 
it is only speaking) ; he and his people seemed highly gri^ 

'tified when I stated, that in the course of a few moons after 
the arrival of a teacher, they should be able to understand 

'reading as well as myself. The missionaries have not yet 
arrived there, so that I can give no idea of the success. 

' Could you favour the Committee with any sentiments upon 
the best plan of extending the benefits of education to the 
lower classes of the Metropolis i — I have no particular plan 

'to recommend ; the plan of the schools on the British system 
appears to m best calculated for effecting that end. 
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Robert Owbn^ Esq, called in, and Examined. 

HAS your attentioa been directed to the education aad 
circumstances of the lower orders ?-—Yesy it has been parti- 
cularly directed te those objects^ for the last twentj^fe 
years. 

How long have yotr been settled in Scotland i — Upwaidi 
of sixteen years, in the si^erintendence of the cotton milk 
at New Lanark. 

You do not come from that part of the country origt 
nally? — No^ from Wales, but immediately from Maan 
Chester. 

Have you attended practically to that subject ?-^I bate 
been d^ily, during twenty-five years, occupied in practiot, 
and my late proceedings have been entirely directea by die 
result of that practice. 

How many children have you generally had under yoor 
care ? — From 500 to £500 during the whole of that time. 

Have you adopted the new mode of education among 
them, and upon what plan ?— I have adopted a combioatioQ 
of the Madras and Bntish and Foreign systems, willi other 
parts that cxpieriehce has pointed out. 

What is your opinion of the advantages of the new plaa? 
'^-That it gives great facility to children to acquire a know- 
ledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the girls sew- 
ing ; these acquirements are learned in a much shorter tune 
on the new than on the old plan. 

What is the resuVt of your observation with respect to 
the comparative advantages and disadvantages of the two 
modes adopted by the National Society, and the British 
' and Foreign School Society ? — As they are now practised, 
the Madras system possesses an advantage over the Brittth 
and Foreign ; by the fonner tlie children learn to read in a 
shorter time and in a more accurate manner; in other re- 
spects I do not think there is much difference. 

Do vou think that whatever difference there is, is on the 
side of the National or on the other, in those other objects i 
it is difficult for me to decide which of them ought to be 
preferred, each possesses its peculiar advantages. 

Do you consider, the other things being equal, there is 
Tery material difference between the advantages of the two 
systems?^! think the difference is very immaterial ; but I 
consider the Madras system as having disadvantages which 
is made up by ito superiority in reading, and I think the Bri- 
tish and Foreign has the advantage m other parts ; which 
prevents me saying which, as a whole, is the best. 

To what do you ascribe the superiority of the Madras 
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system as to reading ?**To die very distinct manner in 
which the boys are instructed in every part of reading, from 
tke letters to the end of their instnietion^ particulwy as 1 
ba¥e seen it practised in tlie National school in Baldwin's- 
gardens. 

Do yott mean the distinct manner in which they pro- 
nounce the words ; or did you mean to extend your answer 
to understanding what they read ? — To the distinct manner 
ia which they pronounce the words, and to the manner also 
in which the attention of the children is directed to the 
whole subject. 

You conceive that their minds are more attentive to the 
subject and sense of what they read there? — ^They are ne* 
cessarily obliged to attend more to every deui) before them, 
than is required from the children under the British and Fo* 
reign system. 

Did you remark any difference under the two systems, in 
the Hiode of explaining the sense ? It is generally much 
more fully explained under the National system than in the 
British and Foreign. 

So as to lead the child to enter more into, the subject, and 
to understand it better ?— Yes, and to bring some of the 
mental faculties forward more rapidly* 

Did you observe any difference in the manners and looks 
of the children attending those different schools, indicative 
of the superior knowledge or obedience in the one com* 
pared with the other ?-i»f have been very much interested 
with the general appearance and manner of the children 
imder two opposite systems ; I have often been pleased with 
the performances of the children in Baldwin's-^rdens, and 
I have been particularly pleased with the appearance of the 
ehildren in a large school in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, under 
the British and Foreign system. 

What should you say were the most prominent circum« 
stances in the appearance of the chilaren in Baldwin's* 
gardens and at Newcastle, which pleased you? — In the 
school at Newcastle the appearance of tke children was par- 
ticularly gratifying, even more so than the children at the 
National school in Baldwin's-gardens, and I think the cause 
may be explained to arise from the longer time the children 
attend the school at Newcastle, than is customary for the 
children to attend in the school in Baldwin's-^ardens ; there 
are no manufactories in the neighbourhood ot Newcastle to 
induce the parents to withhold the children from attending 
the school, and I found, upon inquiry, that the children 
remained in this school about four years upon an average, 
while in othef situations in the manufacturing districtsi at 
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Manchester and Leeds, the children do not remain upon the 
frTerage longer than three or four months. 

How long do you imagine they remain upon the average af 
the National schools io London f — I have generally made 
the inquiry utmost of the schools in which I nave been, bni 
I am not quite sure of the time mentioned by Mr. Johnson; 
less than four years, and the impression upon my mind is 
even less than two. 

With respect to the appearance of the children in the N^ 
ttonal schools and the British and Foreign schools in London:; 
where the children attend in a general view, under similar 
circumstances, do you think there was any distinction ?— I 
have found a considerable difference to arise from the manner 
in which the school was conducted, either by the master or 
mistress, or the parties who interested themselves in the ge» 
neral superintendence of the school. It occurs to me at 
present, that I saw a number of girls in one of the British 
and Foreign schools, under apparently remarkably -good 
habits; and I attribute it principally to two circumstances I 
have mentioned, namely, the mistress appeared to take a 
very lively interest in the instruction of the children : and I 
know there are many of the visiting females who also take 
considerable interest in the general superintendence of it. 

You esteem it to be a very considerable object, where the 
thing is practicable, that children should continue at school 
for a greater length of time than is necessary merely to teach 
them to read ana write ?— I consider the facility with which 
children acquire the common rudiments of learning, an on- 
fortunate result of the new system ; for as they arc now prae- 
tised, the children become too rapidly possessed of learninsTt 
and they have. not time to acquire those habits and disposi- 
tions which have always appeared to me to be of more im- 
portance than the acquirement of those rudiments of learn- 
ing. 

• Has it fallen at all in your way to observe, whether know- 
ledge very speedilv acquired, is more readily lost and for- 
gotten than tnat which is acquired somewhat moregraduallyf 
^— Yes, I think it is much more speedily lost when it has 
been rapidly acquired. In confirmation of this opinion, 
from experience, I have been led in the establishment at 
Lanark, to receive children at the age of three years, pnn* 
cipally for the purpose of preventing them acquiring bad 
habits, which they would have done if they had been per- 
mitted to ramble in the streets amope children who were ilt 
instructed, and whose habits were bad ; and also for the pur- 
nose of giving them good habits, and for settling the know« 
ledge they acquire more firmly in their minds; tkey are con* 
titiuod in the school afteivroxd^ {oi ^\cn years^ 
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In giving explanations, it is very* possible to make a child 
nnderstand each sentence taken singly, and that yet at the 
end of his reading he shall have little or no notion of the 
general subject on which he has been reading ? — Surely. 

Have you seen the practice of that mode of explanatioa 
and its effects, as compared with the mode of explanation 
which not only explains each sentence to the child, but also 
gives it a general view of the subject?—! have not seen that 
put into practice, in any situation that occurs to me at pre* 
sent, in a manner satisfactory to myself. 

Have you found the parents are too apt to take children 
but of the school as soon as they can perform the mechanical 
)Muts of reading and writing fluently, and, as the parents 
think, exceedingly well, without perhaps having their minds 
much opened i — I have found that practice very generally 
to prevail. 

1)0 you not esteem it a great evil, and one which should if 
possible be counteracted i — I esteem it a very great evil. 

Do you think that it would be an improper sacrifice with 
respect to mere reading and writing, if a child were not to 
advance so very rapidly in them as to induce its parent to 
take it away before its mind were in a measure opened and 
its good iiabits tolerably well formed i — In lieu of considering 
it to be any sacrifice made upon the part of the parent or 
child, I think it would bys a benefit to both. 
' Has it ever happened to you to observe the bad effects pro- 
duced on the aispositions of children, from the extremely 
rapid progress in mere reading and writing ; that they be- 
come self-conceited in consequence ?— •! nave found the 
children have derived very little benefit from being rapidly 
instructed in reading and writing, particularly when no at- 
tention has been given on the part of the superintendent to 
form their dispositions and their habits. 

What is the plan adopted by you ? — The children are re- 
ceived into a preparatory or training school at the age of 
three, in which they are perpetually superintended, to pre- 
vent them acquiring bad habits, to give them good ones,. and 
to form their dispositions to mutual kindness and a sincere 
desire to contribute all in their power to benefit each other ; 
these effects are chiefly accomplished by example and prac- 
tice, precept being found of little use, and not comprehend* 
ed by them at this early age; the children are taught also 
whatever may be supposed useful, that they can understand, 
and this instruction is combined with as much amusement as 
is found to be requisite for their health, and to render them 
. active, cheerful and happy, fond of the hchool aud of their 
instructors. The school, in bad weather, is held in apart- 
ments properly arranged for the purpose ; but in fine weather 
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the children are much out of doors, that they may have the' 
benefit of sufficient exercise in the open air. In this trainm^ 
school the children remain two or three years, accordinig^ to 
ttieir bodily strength and mental capacity ; when they have 
attained as much strength and instruction as to enable tbem 
to unite, without creating confusion, with the youngest 
classes in the superior school, they are admitted into it ; and 
in this school tney are taught to read, write, account, and 
the girls, in addition, to sew ; but the leading object in this 
more advanced stage of their instruction, is to form their 
habits and dispositions. The children generally attend this 
superior day school until they are ten years old ; and thef 
are instructed in healthy and useful amusements for an hour 
or two every day, during the whole of this latter period. 
Among these exercises and amusements, they are taught to 
dance; those who have good voices, to sing; and those 
among the boys who have a natural taste for music, are in« 
structed to play on some instrument. At this age, both boys 
and girls are generally withdrawn from the day school, and 
are put into tne mills or to some regular employment. Some 
of the children, however, whose parents can afford to spare 
the wages which the children could now earn, continue 
them one, two, or three years longer in the day school, by 
which they acquire an education which well prepares them 
for any of the ordinarv active employments ot life. Those 
children who are withdrawn from the day school at ten 3'eara 
of a^e, and put into the mills, or to any other occupa- 
tion m or near the establishment, are permitted to attend, 
whenever they like, the evening schools, exercises and 
amusements, which commence from one to two hours, ac- 
cording to the season of the year, after the regular business 
of the day is finished, and continue about two hours ; and it 
is found that out of choice about 400, on an average, attend 
every evening. During these two hours there is a regular 
change of instruction, training, and healthy exercise, all of 
which proceed with such order and regularity as to gratify 
every spectator, and leave no doubt on any mind, of £e su- 
perior advantages to be derived from this combined system of 
training, instruction, exercise, and amusement. The 400 
now mentioned are exclusive of 300 who are taught during 
the day. On the Sunday, the day scholars attend the schoS 
an hour and a half in the morning and about the same time 
in the afternoon; and the evening scholars, as well as their 
parents and other adults belonging to the establishment, at- 
tend in the evening, when either some religious exercises com- 
mence, or a lecture is read, and afterwards the regular busi- 
ness of the eveniM Sunday school begins. These proceed- 
ings seem to gratify the population in a manner not easily to 
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be detcribedy and, if stated much below the truth, would 
not be credited by many ; inspection alone can give a dis- 
tijict and comprehensive view of the advantages which 
such a system affords to all parties interested or connected 
with it. 

How many masters have you in the day schools ? — Gene- 
rally ten or eleven ; in the evening schools usually two or 
three more. 

Is the expense of this institution considerable ?-*It is, 
apparently; but I do not know how any capital can be em- 
ployed to make such abundant returns, as that which is judi- 
ciously expended in forming the character and directing the 
labour of itie lower classes. I have made out a short state- 
ment of the expense of the instruction of the Institution a^ 
Lanark, and the expense of the instruction for 700 scholar^ 
part taught in the day and part in the evening, supposing 
schools to be erected and ftumished : One rector or superior 
master, at 250/. per annum ; ten assistants, males and fe- 
males, at 30/. each on the average ; light, heat, and ma- 
terials of all kinds, 150/. ; making together 700/. or 20<. per 
year for each child, which if taken under tuition at three 
years old, and retained to the a^e of ten, would be 7/- each, 
for forming the habits, dispositions, and general character, 
and to instruct in the elements of every branch of useful 
knowledge ; which acquirements would be of more real value 
to the individual, and through him to the community, than any 
sum of money that at present it would be prudent to state. 
The expenses attending the exercise and amusements lire al) 
included. 

Have you any means of estimating the expense of instruc- 
tion under the common-day-school plan ?— it varies accord- 
ing to circumstances ; I have heard the examinations of the 
former witnesses upon this point, and 1 consider their esti- 
mates to have been too low ; it is very possible to give a 
cheap nominal instruction, but to me such instruction ap- 
peared to be the least beneficial to the individual and to tn^ 
community. 

What is the expense of building a school in the cheapest 
manner, capable of instructing 500 or 600 children i — That 
will vary very much in different parts of the kingdom, dcr 
pending materially upon the facility with which the materials 
for building can be procured. 

Should you think 800/. a large sum for this pqrpose, on th^ 
average ? — No, not if the school is to be made complete in 
all respects for the purposes of a useful education. 

Is It too small a sum for th^ purpose i — I think 1000/, 
would be a better average in munv situafiqus. 

Exclusive of tbe expense of tfie s<;hQoJ| ^hat abAuld yoii 
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tay was a hit expense for educating a child in a school of 
500 or 600 children i — ^To educate a child in the manner, 
which appears to me to be the most usefiil to a child and to 
the community, the expense would not be much less than 
90s. per head. 

Increasing upon a smaller number of children, and di* 
minishing upon a larger number of course i — Not very ma^ 
terially, because I contemplate a material change from the 
present practice; I would recommend the schools to have a 
much greater number of masters. 

- Do you consider a greater number of masters to be abso* 
lutely necessary, than is given upon the new plan ?— -Yes. 

Does not this sacrifice the great advantage of the new plaii| 
which consists in enabling one master to teach a great nugiber 
of children ?^I consider that circumstance to be a'defect ia 
the present system ; it is impossible, in my opinion, for one 
master to do justice to children, when they attempt to educate 
a great number without proper assistance. 

What are the obstacles to children being taught at the 
National schools ? — ^The principle on which the schools are 
founded, which obliges the children of Dissenters to learn 
the Catechism, and to attend the Established Church on a 
Sunday. 

Do you believe that that prevents many Dissenters from 
attending?— I can have no doubt of it, particularly because 
manv Dissenters have had no godfathers or godmothers at the 
children's baptism, and when their children are compelled to 
repeat the catechism of the Church of England, they are 
compelled solemnly to repeat falsehoods. 

How does a Dissenter's child answer the question respect- 
ing godfathers or godmothers in the catechism? — In the 
lisuafmode. 

Suppose a Dissenter's child, in answer to that question put, 
•ays '' I had no godfather or godmother," what objection 
would be made by the catcchist:— lliat.it was not the regu- 
lar reply to the question that they put. 

Would there be any objections to admitting such questions 
as that, and to confine the catechism to such parts as both 
Dissenters and Cliurchmen can answer ? — I know of none ; 
but I am not compentent to speak upon such a subject. 

From what you nave seen of the managers of«such schools, 
do you apprehend there would be any objection, on their 
pBit, to such a modification of the catechism ? — I should 
think not. 

If those difficulties were got over, and the children allow- 
ed to attend their own place of worship, what objection could 
there be to Dissenters sending their children to the National 
Hbooh /«»NoDe, that I know of « 
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• In a small place^ hot capable of maintaining more ichooli 

than one, do yon apprehend that the establishment of the 

National school prevents the lower orders from being edu- 

cMed at all?-^I think it very probably wonld. 

Suppose in any one town, where two schools may be es- 
taUisbedy one upon each principle ; do yon apprehend that 
that exclusive plan can have any bad effects P-— V es. 
. liVhat are they i — I consider the children would be neoes- 
sarily trained, in some degree, in opposition to each other, 
and not in those principles of cordiality towards each other, 
which would be so beneficial in general society ; and there- 
fore, that one general system ot instruction would be far 
labre beneficial. 

.' What has been your own' practice with reference to reli«* 
gious instruction f — That no child has been asked to leam 
any particuiar religious creed, contrary to the wishes of its 
parents. 

Can you give the Conmiittee the ages of the children in 
your establishment?— This paper contains them. 

[[t was delivered in, and read, as follows.] 

Msles. Femsles. 

35 - - - 25 of 3 years old. 

27 - - - 19 - 4 

29 •- - SO - 5 

27 - - - «1 • 6 

34 ---««- 7 

26 - - - 24 - 8 

30 - - 23 . 9 

38 - - - 34 -10 






246 - 198 

246 



444 from 3 to 10 inclusive. 



Mafes. 


Females. 


155 - 


• - 124 




155 



279 from 6 to 10 inclusive. 

The Reverend James Blbnkarne called in, and Examined^ 

You are assistant minister of the Established Church at 
Saint Olave's f — Yes, I am ; I was curate. 

What is the Saint Olave's school^— It is called Queen 
Elizabeth's Free Grammar Schook 
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■ Have you got a copy of the charter ?*— I never saw die 
diarter ; the governors are in poflsetsion of it. 

How many children are educated at that school ?— Two 
hundred and seventy we have now in the three schools. * 
- Are you master f—I am. 

. Of what ages are those children? — They are of variooi 
ages : I have masters under me. 

What are the children taught?— They begin with English, 
leading:, and accounts, Latin and Greek: 1 am the master of 
the grammar school. 

Is it a day school ?w-Yes, 

None boarded ?— No. 

How many is the school founded for ?-r-I believe the 
number is indefinite; but it will not contain many nK>re than 
£70, which has been the greatest number. We have three 
distinct schools. There are sixty boys in the grammar 
school, of which I am the head master : the second master^f 
that school is also a clergyman and a master of arts. Then 
there are three masters in the English school, which consists 
of 170 boys: there are two masters in the writing school, in 
which school there are 30 upon what we call writing; when 
they are more advanced they are allowed that privilege, after 
about thirteen. 

At what age are the boyi admitted?-— About six or seven 
^ears; as soon as they can read we admit them into the 
English school. 

How long do they remain in?— Generally till they avB 
about fourteen; but with regard to the buys in the Latin 
school, it rests with the parents : we have two exhibitions, 
and they may go to the university, if their parents think 
proper. 

JDo the children pay any thing ? — No, they have every 
thine free. 

What are the funds of the school ?^— That I cannot exactly 
speak to; it consists of estates and freehold houses; but 
what the real income of the school is I cannot positively 
speak to. 

What are the expences of the school ?*— The head master 
has 115/. a }'ear, and a house to live in; the second muster 
of the grammar school has 100/. only, no house; the head 
master m the writing school has 100/. a year, and a house to 
live in ; the second master in the writing school has 75/. a 
year; the first master in the reading school has 90/. tUe 
second, 75/. and the third, 65/. The boys have their books 
and every thinff found them, they are not put to the least 
expence possible; the gQyernors find them books of al{ 
kindf, whichy 1 should suppose, amounts to about 70/. a yf»r. 
The Bcbool was originally fom^c^ by spine U)hi|bilaat4 of 
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^the parish, by the name, I believe, ag far as I can learn 
'from information, of the Fre«|Grammar School Saint Olave's; 
.it went bjr that name, I believe, ah origine. 
• Hq jou know the date it bears i — !No, I cannot tell that; 
the cliarter was •renewed in Queen Elizabeth's time, and she 
begged it might be called after her name, and it has been so 
ever since. Saint John's parish inclndes part of Saint 
Olave's, therefore we take that in. 

They are equally entitled ?-< Yes. - 

Have you mentioned all the expenses that vou know of? 
*— I do not know of an^ other expenses; there are two 
charity schools, and I believe they ^i^e SOL a year to eadi* 

Have you any knowledge at all of the funcb I — Not the 
least. 

Do they consist only of estates and houses ? — Yes, I 
believe that is all. 

Who are entitled to admission into the school i^^Anj who 
belong to the parish are entitled to admission through the 
governors. 

' Are any admitted into the school who do not belong to the 
parish ? — No, it is confined to the two parishes. 

Are there two exhibitions in general ?— Yes. I have been 
-master of the school twenty-seven years, and I have sent 
only two; one, my own son, who has been sent to the uni- 
versity with an exhibition of 70/. a year, and another, Mr. 
Abdy, with an exhibition of 50/. a year. 

Are those the only two ? — Those are the only two I have 
.sent since 1 have been master. 

Who has the general management of the funds of the 
school ? — The sixteen governors. There is one warden for 
the year, and every thing is paid by him. 

\v ho is warden ?— Mr. Alien Shuter. 

Are there are any children of the lower orders in the 
. school i — We do not object to any on that account. 

Mr. MoRRicE LiEVESLEY, calUd III, and Examined. - 

You are secretary to the Foundline hospital ? — Yes. 

How many children are provided for at present in the, 
•Foundling? Four hundred. 

How many boys and how many girls? — ^Two hundred of 
each. 

' What are they instructed in i — The boys are instructed ifi 
reading, writing, and accounts, upon Dr. Bell's system ; and 
the youneer boys are taught knitting, for the purposes of the 
chilaren m general. 

To what age do they remain in the school ?— -Between 
fourteen and nfteent 



< What do you do with than generally?— A pprentioethaa 
out to trades, or as menial servants. 

With a premium ?*->Witbout, inyariably: if a bov wis 
maimed^ or imbecile in mind, we might give ten ponnas, hot 
that is with great caution. 

What are the girls instructed in i — Needlework ; . and 
eighteen of them have two hours a*week to learn writing and 
accounts, and the master finds that quite sufficient; andii 
they go out, others are placed in their room. 

All the girls learn to read and write in succession ?— Yes, 
and they are also in the same succession placed in the 
laundry and in the kitchen ; that is our constant practice. • 

Has any change been lately made in the rules of receiving 
children into the Foundling ?— At one time it was the prach 
tice, and it continued for many years, that children were re« 
ceived into the hospital upon the presentation of 100/.; that 
iresolution which authorised the admission, was rescinded I 
believe in the year 180L, since which no children have been 
admitted into the Foundling with money. 

How are . they admitted ^— By petition, the mother per* 
sonally appearing. 

How long is it since foundlings have ceased to be admitted ? 
-»-I believe in the year 1759^ when Parliament withdrew their 
annual grants, and then the hospital was forced to depend 
upon their own resources. 

Do the women come as strangers in general ?— >They aie 
all strangers, without recommendation. 

What are the appointed days for receiving petitions f— 
Wednesdays, througnout the year, at ten oclock in the, 
morning. 

Do tne women bring their children with, or leave them'? 
—Never. 

What is the consequence of the petition f— The mother is 
personally examined, and that examination, with the petitioni 
IS put into the hands of the officer who makes the inquiry, 
and reports to the Committee on the following Wednesday. 

Who is the officer ?— Mr. Atcheson. 

What is his designation? — Late schoolmaster; I believe 
he has been there forty years. 

When are the children received? — The children are 
generally received once in six weeks upon the average; 
when we have admitted half a dozen children, we have a 
baptism, and the nurses are sent for from the country. 
' At what ages ? — All ages under twelve months. 

May any body bring the children, besides their mothers*? 
—Any person having the ticket of admission. 

At what age do the girls leave the school ?— Between 
fourteen and fifteen, the same as the boys« 
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And put out to service in the same way ?— Yes^ to menial 
service. 

Have yon any inrther information to give to the Committee i 
»- Whenever anv of our girb from the hospital fail in their 
duties during tneir apprenticeships, we apprentice them to 
Mr. OldknoWy a cotton-spinner at Mellor near Stockport ; 
and in upwards of fifty cases, Mr. Oldknow has succ^ded in 
making them useful members of society; in fact he has never 
failed. 
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Mercurii, 12^ die Junii^ 1816^ 

HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq. in the Chair. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, a Member of the Committee,^, 

Examined. 

WILL you be kind enough to inform the Committee 
whether the relator in an information upon a charity in the 
Court of Chancery is subject to any costs ? — ^The relator is 
subject to all the costs of the suit ; he is subject to be ordered 
to pay the costs if the Court shall think there was no fonn* 
dation for the complaint. 

What is the relator in such a suit? — Any private indivi- 
dual who thinks that a charitv has been abused, may 6le an 
information in the name of the attorney general, subject of 
course to the attorney general's approbation, complaining of 
such abuse, and by so makine himself the relator to the at- 
torney general, he subjects himself to all such costs as the 
court may ultimately determine ought to be paid by the per- 
son who promoted that suit. 

Have any measures been taken lately to diminish the costs 
on such applications ? — There has been an Act passed, which 
is the 52d Ueorge HI. cap. 101, which was brought in at my 
suggestion, and which enables any person to present a pe« 
tition to the Lord Chancellor, or tlie Master of the Rolls, or 
the Barons of the Exchequer, complaining of any abuse of 
a charitable trust; and that Act provides that the case may 
be heard in a summary way upon affidavits without thie 
forms of pleadings in equity, and all the proceedings upon it 
are by the Act exempted from the stamp duties : that Act 
has greatly diminished the expense of bnnging complaints 
of the abuses of charitable trusts before courts of justice. 
The costs of an information are in general extremely higli, 
so high that it must be an act of great imprudence in any per- 
son to become relator in such a suit, unless it is quite clear 
that he shall be able to establish in evidence such a case of 
abuse of trust as will induce the court to make the defen- 
dants pay the costs of it, or at all events to order that the 
costs be paid out of the estate itself ; and I have known many 
c^oes in which the costs, if paid out of the charity estate, 
would make it impossible that the purposes of the charity 
coold be ful611ed for many years* ' 
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Are the costs upon a petition under the regulations of the 
Act above referred to considerable? — Comparatively they 
are ver}' inconsiderable : there may be cases in which there 
are many affidavits where the costs may amount to a good 
deal. 

Suppo.se a ciiarity in a remote part of the country, would 
the costs of a proceeding by petition, in the case of abuses 
of such charity, be considerable ?— »-[ do not think the remote- 
ness of the place where the charity was established would 
make any dinerence in the costs, the evidence must be by 
af&davit, which may be as well taken in the country as in 
town ; a town agent must be employed, but I believe that 
occasions no adaitional costs, the sohcitor employed pays 
the fees of the town agent. 

Must it not be necessary to send some person to town on 

Smrpose, in such a case ? — I believe in such ca^es it is very 
requently done; but as the court decides only upon th^ 
written evidence, I do not imagine that in any case it is 
necessary. 

Should you consider 50/. to be a large amount of costs in 
a piroceedihg of this nature? — In a proceeding under a pe- 
tition I should considei' it a very large demand ; but at the 
same time I ought to say that I really know very little of the 
amount of costs. 

If the allegation of petitions are contested by the defen- 
dants, might not that lead to an increase of expense ? — It 
certainly might, very considerably. 

May the court, upon a proceeding of this sort by petition, 
direct an issue or examination upon interrogatories in the 
common way? — I do not apprehend the court could direct 
an examination of witnesses upon interrogatories; but un- 
doubtedly, if upon any.important fact there was contradictory 
evidence upon the affidavits, I apprehend the court might, 
and certainly would direct an issue to try those facts; and the 
trial of such issue would be attended with very considerable 
expense. 

Have many informations been filed, notwithstanding thai 
Act ? — I am not able to answer that question ; I do notTinow 
what infonnations have been filed, I know nothing of infor- 
mations till their time of coming on to be heard; and it is 
^ not likely that many would come to a hearing in that period 
since the Act was passed in the present state of business in 
the Court of Chancery. 

Would a litigious defendant, availing himself of the forms 
of court, be enabled to protract the proceeding, and increase 
the petitioner's expenses?— I think not; in an information 
the defendant may protract the proceedings ibr a great 

e4 
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Jciigtli of time, and may increase the expense very con- 
siderably, but in a proceeding under the Act he Las no 
lueaus of doing it. 



Mr, Henry Smith Speck called in, and Examined, 

YOU are clerk to the Corporation of the Saint Olave's 
free grammar school? — Yes, I am. 

Have you brought the accounts of the school? — It is im- 
possible for me to get at the accounts, as they are ia the 
strong room, under tne care of three of the governors. 

From what do the revenues of the school arise? — From 
lands and tenements, and from monies in the funds. 

What is the whole amount of the revenue ? — Now about 
1400/. a year. 

How much of it arises from rents ? — The whole, withia 
53/. a year. 

What are the expenses of the establishment? — The whole 
revenue is expended. 

Wliat are the salaries paid out of it? — We have a head 
master, who has 115/. a year, and a house; the second 
master has 100/. a year, and no house; the first writiog 
master 100/. a year, the principal reading master 90/. a 
"ACJir, the assistant writing usher 75 1, a year, the second 
reading master 75/. a year, the under writing master 65/. 
a year, the clerk 50/. a year, and the messenger 20/. a year; 
•we have also an engine keeper, at two guineas a year. 

What are the other expenses of the school ? — There are 
certain trifling expenses ; there are payments made for 
bread which is distributed to the poor. 

How is the other 700/. expended ? — ^.Wo h;ive the liberty 
of sending, by the charter, two boys to the university; we 
have lately had one only, for which 50/. a year has beea 
allowed ; there are various donations to the poor of the 
parishes of St. Olave and St. John, given at different times 
of the year ; all the books necessary for the use of the school^ 
together with slates and stationary, and every thing that 
they use, are found at the expense of the charity, and the 
masters are not on any pretence suffered directly or indirectly 
to take anv fee or reward from the scholars. 

Are the donations to the poor under the charter ? — They 
are ; we have the power so to do. 

Have you the copies of the two Charters ? — I have. 

[They were delivered in, and read, as follows :] 
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ELIZABETH by the Grace of God, of England France and 
Ireland Queen^ Defender of the Fairh« &c. To all men to whom 
these our present letters patent shall corne^ greeting : Whereas 
our well-beloved subjects the inliabitants of the parish of Saint 
Olave within our borough of South wark in our county of Surrey^ 
of their godly affection and good disposition for the bringing up, 
education^ institution, and instruction of children and younelings of 
the said parish, at their no little cobt labour and charge, in laudable 
order and form have of late ordained and erected in the aforesaid 
borough and parish one grammfir school, in the which children and 
younglings, as well of rich as the poor, being inhabitants within 
the aforesaid parish, are instructed and brought up liberally and 
prosperously in grammar in accidence and other lower books, to 
the common utility and profit of all the inhabitants of the parbh 
aforesaid, as we are credibly informed : And whereas the same 
our subjects of the parish aforesaid, the inhabitants, have made 
humble supplication unto us, that the said school so by them or- 
dained and erected may have continual succession, and tliat we 
would extend and shew our liberality and princely grace to them 
in that behalf; W£, considering not only the premises, but also 
the good godly and laudable intent of the same our subjects in 
the premises, and entirely desiring as much as in us lyeth to aug- 
ment and increase all and singular those things which may any 
way concern the bringing up and instruction of children and 
younglings, of our grace especial certain knowledge and mere 
motion. We will grant and ordain, for us our heirs and succes"** 
Bors, That the aforesaid school, so by the Inhabitants of the pa- 
rish of Saint Olave aforesaid ordained and erected within the 
said parish of Saint Olave in South wark, from henceforth is and 
shall be one grammar school, for the briuging up institution and 
instruction of the children and younglings of the parishioners and 
inhabitants therein, as well in grammar as in accidence and in 
other low books and in writing, at all times hereafter to endure ; 
and that that school shall be called " The Free Grammar School 
of Queen Elizabeth of the parishioners of the parish of Saint 
Olave in the county of Surrey ;** and that school of one master 
or schoolmaster, and one under schoolmaster or usher, for ever 
to endure, for to do erect treat ordain declare found and establish 
by these presents, AND that our intent aforesaid may take the 
better eifect, and that the lands tenements rents revenues and 
other profits for the sustaining and maintaining of the said school 
to be granted a^ssigned and appointed, may be better governed ; 
for continuance of the same, we will grant and ordain, 1 hat 
from henceforth for ever there be and shall be, within the parish 
of Saint Olave aforesaid, sixteen men of discretion and most ho- 
nest inhabitants in the said parish for the time being, which shall 
be and be called governors of the possessions revenues and goods 
of the said free school, commonly called and to be called '* 1 he 
Free Grammar School of Queen Elizabeth of the parishioners of 
the parish of Saint Olave in South wark in the county of Surrey;** 
and therefore know ye, that we have assigned chosen nam^ d and 
^ppolnted^ and by these presents do assign^ our well -beloved An- 
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thony Bushe, clerk, parson of the parish church of Saint 01a?e 
in Southwark aforesaid, William Bond, clerk, minister of the pt- 
rish church aforesaid, William Wilson, Charles Pratt, John 
Lambe, Olave Burr, Thomas Poore, Thomas Bullman, William 
Lands, Richard Harrison, Thomas Harper, John Charman, Ro- 
bert Cow the, Christopher Woodward, James Heath, and Tho- 
mas Pynden, inhabitants of the aforesaid parish of Saint Olave 
in Southwark, hereafter and now to be the first present gover- 
nors of the possessions revenues and goods of the said Free Gram- 
mar School of Queen Elizabeth of the parishioners of the parish 
of Saint Olave in Southwark in the county of Surrey, and the 
game office well and faithfully to exercise and occupy from the 
day of the date of tliese presents, during the life of thera and the 
longer liver of them ; and that the same governors in matten 
deeds and name from henceforth be and shall be one body cor- 
porate politick of themselves for ever, by the name of ** The 
Governors of the possessions revenues and goods of the Free 
Grammar School of Queen £lizabetli of the parishioners of the 
parish of Saint Olave in the county of Surrey *' incor|)orated and 
erected, and them the governors of the possessions revenues and 
goods of the Free Grammar School of Queen Elizabeth of the 
parishioners of the parish of Saint Olave Southwark in the county 
of Surrey, by these presents we do incorporate, and one body 
corporate and politic by the same name for ever to endure^ we 
do really and as fully create erect ordain found and confirm. And 
furthermore, we will, and by these presents for us our heirs and 
successors do ordain and grant. That the same governors of the 
possessions revenues and goods of the said free grammar school 
of Queen Elizabeth of the parishioners of the parish of Saint 
Olave in Southwark in the county of Surrey, have perpetual sue* 
cession, and by that name they be and shall be persons able apt 
and in law of capacity to have receive get and possess lordships 
manors lands tenements meadows teedings pastures parsonages 
tythes rents revenues services possessions reversions goods chat- 
tels and hereditaments whatsoever, or what kind nature or sort 
soever they be, to them and their successors, in fee and perpe- 
tuity, as well for us our heirs and successors as of any other per- 
son or persons whatsoever ; and also to give grant demise and 
assign the same lands tenenients and hereditaments, and to do 
and execute all and singular other deeds and matters by the 
name aforesaid ; and that they the said governors be impleaded, 
answer and be answered unto, defend and be defended. In all and 
singular actions suits quarrels causes matters and demands, real 
personal and mixf, of what kind nature and sort soever they be, 
or whatsoever places or courts of us our heirs and successors, or 
of others whosoever, or before whatsoever justices and judges, 
ecclesiastical or temporal, within our realm of England or else- 
where, and all and slnguUr the same to make do and receive in 
such sort and in the same manner as the other our liege persons 
able and iii law capable within the same our realm of England 
may and be able to implead and be impleaded, answer and be an- 
f wered unto, defend and be defended, and have get receive give 
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grant and demise. And fbrthermore we will, and for our heirs 
and successors by these presents do grant to the aforesaid gover- 
tions and their successors for ever, from henceforth, one common 
seal to serve for their business in the premises and others in these 
our letters patent expressed and specified, or some part of the 
tame only touching and concerning. And furthermore we grant 
ordain atid decree by these presents, for us our heirs and succes- 
sors. That whensoever it shall happen one or more of the said 
sixteen governors for the time being to die, or inhabit elsewhere 
without the parish of Saint Olave in South wark^ or from thence 
with his household to depart, that then and so often it shall be 
lawful for the other said governors overliving, or the greater part 
of them, then dwelling and inhabiting within the parish of Saint 
Olave in South wark to elect and name another meet person or 
meet persons of the inhabitants of the parish of St. Olave afore- 
said to succeed in the office of governor, in the place or places of 
him or them so dying, or with his or their household so depart- 
ing, and that so often as it shall chance or happen. And more- 
over of onr abundant grace, certain knowledge and mere motion, 
we have given and granted, and by these presents for us and our 
successors do give and grant to the aforesaid new governors and 
their successors, and the gtcater part of them, That they and their 
successors, with the advice of the Bishop of Winchester for the 
time being, and in the absence of the same bishop for the time 
being, with the advice of some other honest and learned man« 
have full power and authority to name and appoint a master and 
under master or usher of the aforesaid school so oflen as the said 
school of the said master and under master shall be wanting ; 
and that they the said governors for the time being from time to 
time may make and be of power and validity to make meet and 
wholesome statutes and ordinances in writing concerning and 
touching the order government and direction pf the master under 
master and scholars of the school aforesaid for the time being, 
and the wages or hire of the same master and under master, and 
other things touching and concerning tlie same school, and the 
ordinance governance preservation and disposition of the rents 
and revenues aforesaid for the sustentation of the said school to be 
appointed; with which said statutes and oidinances for to be 
made, we will and grant, and by these presents command to be 
observed inviolably, from time to time for ever, fur that the sta- 
tutes and ordinances so to be made be not contrary to the statutes 
of our realm of England. And moreover we will, and by these 
presents for us our heirs and successors do grant. That no person 
' having children and younglings of the parishioners or inhabitants 
of the parish aforesaid, and other persons of the same parish, be 
brought up or instructed, unless the same persons be first admit- 
ted by the governors of the school aforesaid for the time being. 
And furthermore know ye. That we, in consideration that the 
aforesaid governors of the said Free Granmiar School of Queen 
Eliznbetli within the said parish of St. Olave in Southwark in the 
county of Surrey, and their successors, may the better firom time 
to time sustain and bear the charges of the same schoolmaster 
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and under master thereof^ of oor grace especial, certain know« 
ledge and mere motion, have given and granted, and by these 
presents for us our heirs and successors do' give and grant to the 
aforesaid now governors of tlie possessions revenues and goods of 
the Free Grammar School of Queen Elizabeth of the parisbioo- 
ers of the parij»h of Saint Olave in Southwark m the county of 
Surrey, and their successors, speciallicence free and lawful liber- 
ty power and authority to have receive and get to them and their 
8Ucce.ssors for ever, as well of us our heirs and successors as of 
others, whatsoever person or persons, manors messuages lands te- 
nements parsonages tythes and other hereditaments -whatsoever 
-within our realm of England or elsewhere within our domibions, 
which are not holden of us our heirs and successors immediately 
in thrift or by knight service, for that they do not exceed the 
clear yearly value of fifty pounds -, the statute of lands and tene- 
ments not to be put in mortmain, or any other statute act or pro- 
vision or any other thing clause or matter whatsoever to the con- 
trary thereof, had and set forth ordained and provided m any thing 
notwithstanding. And further we will and by these presents do 
ordain. That all the issues rents and revenues of ail the aforesaid 
lands tenements and possessions hereafter to be given and assigned 
for the maintaining and sustaining of the school aforesaid, from 
time to time be converted to the maintenance of the master and 
under schoolmaster of the said school for the time being, and to 
the sustaining and maintaining of the house and buildings of that 
school, and tJie lands rents and possessions aforesaid^ and not 
otherwise, or to any other purposes or intents. And we will and 
by these presents do grant to the aforesaid gm^ernors. That they 
have and shall have these our letters patents under our great seal 
of England in due manner made and sealed, without fine or fee 
great or small to us in our hanaper or elsewhere to our use for the 
same, to us our heirs and successors by any means to be rendered 
paid or done, because that expressed mention of the true yearly 
value or certainty of the premises or any of them, or of other deeds 
or grants by us or by any of our progenitors to the aforesaid go* 
vernors before this time, in these presents is not made, any statute 
act or ordinance provision or restraint to the contrary made set 
forth ordained and provided, or any other thing cause or matter 
whatsoever in any thing notwithstanding. In witness whereof 
we have caused these letters to be made patents. Witness our seal 
at Coromby this twenty-seventh day of July in the thirteeeth 
year of our reign. 



CHARLES the SECOND, by the Grace of God King of 
England Scotland France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
&c. To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 
Know ye, whereas our noble predecessor Queen Elizabeth of 
ever blessed memory, by letters patent under her great seal of 
England, bearing date the six and twentieth day of July,>in the 
ihirtccntii year of her reign, out of her gi^e and favour did grant 
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unto the inhabitants of Saint Olaves, in the borough of South- 
wark, in the county of Surrey, free liberty to erect a Grammar 
School within the said parish, for the education and instruction 
of children and youths of the parishioners and inhabitants of the 
said parish in learning and g(xxl literature; and that the said 
school might be the better managed, did grant and ordain that 
from thenceforth there should be perpetually within the said 
parish of Saint Olaves sixteen men of the discreetest and most 
able and honest inhabitants of the said parish for the time being, 
who should be called governors of the possessions revenues and 
goods of the aforesaid school ; and the said school to be called 
the Free Grammar School of Queen Elizabeth of the parishion- 
ers of the parish of Saint Olaves in Southwark, in the said 
county of Surrey, and that the said sixteen persons successively 
from time to time for ever should be governors of the possessions 
revenues and goods of the aforesaid school ; and that the said 
governors should be one body politic and corporate for ever, in 
deed and in name, by the name of the Governors of the posses- 
sions revenues and goods of the Free Grammar School of Queen 
Elizabeth of the parishioners of the parish of Saint Olaves afore- 
said, and that the said governors by the name aforesaid should 
have perpetual succession; and the said Queen by her said let- 
ters patent did grant unto the said governors and their successors 
several othdr liberties privileges powers and jurisdictions as there- 
by, relation being thereunto had more at large, it doth and may 
appear : And whereas our loving subjects the present inhabitants of 
the parish of Saint Olaves aforesaid have humbly besought us 
that the school by them erected may have continual succession, 
and that we would be graciously pleased to extend our grace 
and favour to them ; NOW know ye, That we of our abundant 
grace certain kttbwledge and mere motion, for us our heirs and 
successors do ratify and confirm the said letters patent granted 
by our noble predecessor of ever blessed memory, and all the 
grants clauses jurisdictions liberties and privileges whatsoever 
therein contained mentioned or expressed ; and we do hereby 
also declare and grant, that it shall and may be lawful for the 
governors hereinafter mentioned and inhabitants of the said pa- 
rish of St. Olaves to have the benefit and enjoyment thereof in 
as large and ample manner as their predecessors the governors 
and inhabitants of the said parish of Saint Olaves did at any time 
heretofore enjoy the same. And we of our abundant grace 
certain knowledge and mere motion, being desirous by all proper 
ways and means to promote the good education and instrnction 
of the cliiklien and youths of the said parish and that the said 
school may be well regulated and governed, and the lands goods 
rents revenues and profits belonging to the said school may be 
managed and improved to the best advantage and profit to the 
uses hereinafter mentioned, we have assigned elected nominated 
and appointed, and by these presents do assign elect nominate 
and appoint, our well beloved subjects Richard Meggott doctor 
in divinity, one of our chaplains in ordinary, and rector of the 
parish church of Saint Olaves Southwark aforesaid; Thomas 
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Barker esquire, one o( our justices of the peace in quonHQ lor 
the said county of Surrey ; George Meggott the elder, WiUiaiD 
Fitzhugh, Jereroie Baines, Thomas Morgan, Charles Crayker« 
George Harvey, John Bateman, Tobias Selby, Symon Nicholliy 
Jacob May, Francis Miller, Anthony Rawlins, Anthony AUen, 
and John Brookes, inhabitants of the aforesaid parish of Saint 
Olaves in Southwark aforesaid, to be and who are and thall be 
present governors of the possessions revenues and goods of the 
said free grammar school, to exercise and enjoy the same office 
well and faithfully from the date of these presents, during their 
lives and the longest liver of them -, and that whensoever it shall 
happen that one or more of the said governors shall die, or de- 
part with his family out of the said parish, that then and so often 
It shall and may be lawful for the rest of the said governors and 
their successors, and the major part of them, one or more fit 
person or persons of the inhabitants of the parish of Saint Olavei 
aforesaid, who shall be conformable to the doctrine of the Church 
of England as now established, in the place or places of him her 
or them so dying, or with his or their families so departing, in 
the aforesaid office of governors successively from time to time 
to elect and nominate as often as occasion shall require, who 
shall be esteemed governors of the said school during the time 
and in manner aforesaid. And further we do by these presents, 
for us our heirs and successors, declare and grant. That the go- 
vernors aforementioned and their successors shall be from hence- 
forth one body politic and corporate in deed and in name by the 
name aforesaid, and that they and their successors from dme to 
time for ever shall enjoy all the liberties jurisdictions powers and 
privileges whatsoever in the said letters patents of Queen Eliza- 
beth granted ; and it shall and may be lawful for the said go- 
vernors and their successors from time to time to enjoy and ex- 
ercise the authorities jurisdictions privileges and powers whatso- 
ever in the said letters patents of Queen Elizabeth mentioned 
granted or expressed; and them the said governors and their 
successors, or the major part of them, with the advice of the 
Bishop of Winchester, or any other honest and learned man, 
shall and may nominate and appoint one able schoctoaster, and 
such able usher or ushers, for the teaching of the Latin and 
English tongues, and also writing and casting accompts, as to the 
said governors and their successors, or to the major part of them, 
shall seem fit for the school aforesaid, as often as the said school- 
master or usher shall be void, for the educating instructing and 
teaching of the children and youth of the inhabitants of the 
parish of Saint Olaves aforesaid, as well poor as rich ; and also 
tliat the said present governors and their successors, or the major 
part of tliem, from time to time. In case of insufficiency neglect 
or misdemeanors of the said schoolmaster or ushers, or either of 
them, shall liave fuH power and authority at their wills and plea- 
sure to displace amove and put out the said schoolmaster or 
ushers, or either of them, out of and from his or their places, 
for his or their said neglect insufficiency or misdemeanor, as to, 
the said governors and their succdson^ or the major part df 
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tbem, shall seem tit and expedient, and to nominate appoint and 
place some other fit person or persons in his or their rooms or 
places respectively ; and sXao that the said governors and their 
successors, or the major part of them, shall settle and allow such 
stipend and salaries to the said m<istcr and ushers from time to 
time as (o the said goveniors and their successors, or the major 
part of tliem, shall seem fit ; and the said governors and their 
successors, or the major part of them, shall have full power and 
authority to make and establish tilting and wholesome statutes 
laws and ordinances in writing, for and concerning the order 
government and direction of the said master ushers and scholars 
of tlie aforesaid school for the time being, and otherwise for the 
preservation and disposing of the rents and revenues aforesaid for 
the maintenance of the said school, which statutes laws and ordi- 
nances so to be made, we will and by these presents do com- 
mand to be inviolably preseived and kept from time to time for 
ever, so as the same be not contrary, but agreeable to the laws 
and statutes of this our kingdom ; and in case the said school- 
master ushers or scholars, or any or either of them, shall refuse 
or neglect to perform and obey the said orders statutes laws and 
ordinances or any of them, so to be made by the said governors 
and their successors, or the major part of them, as aforesaid, that 
then it shall and may be lawful for the said governors and their 
successors, or the major part of them, to amove expel and put 
out such person and persons so neglecting or refusing to obey 
the said orders out and from the said school, and trom any profit 
or benefit by and out of the same. And that the said governors 
and their successors may be the better enabled to support and 
sustain the burthen hereof from time to time, out of our special 
grace certain knowledge and mere motion, we have given and 
granted, and by these presents do give and grant, unto the afore- 
said governors and their successors, special licence free and law- 
ful power and authority to have retain and enjoy to them aiid 
their successors for ever, not only all those messuages lands tene- 
ments and hereditaments whatsoever which they now have and 
enjoy, or of right to do in any wise appertain to the said Bch(X)l 
or to the maintenance and suppoit thereof, but also receive pur- 
chase retain and enjoy any other manors messuages lands tene- 
ments and hereditaments goods or chattels whatsoever within our 
kingdom of England or elsewhere, so as they do not together in 
the whole exceed the clear yearly value of five hundred pounds, 
the statute of Mortmain, or any other statute ordinance provi- 
sion, or any other thing cause or matter whatsoever to the coni 
trary thereof notwitlistaiiding. And we further will, and by 
these presents ordain. That all ihj issues rents and revenues of 
all tlie aforesaid lands tenements and possessions already given 
purchased or assigned, or hereafter to be. given purchased or 
assigned, for the sustentation of the aforesaid school, shall be 
from time to time converted to and for the sustentation and 
maintenance of one schoolmaster, and such usher or iishers (>i 
the school aforesaid for the time being, as to the suid governor!* 
apd their successor)*^ or the ntajor part of them, shall iteem tit ; 
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and for tbe erecting sastentation and maintenance of the honie 
and edifices of that school, and of the lands tenements and poi> 
sessions thereunto belonging ; and for the support and defrajiog 
the necessary charges which the said governors and their soccei- 
sors shall expend in the managing performing and executing the 
trust hereby reposed in them ; and for the maintenance and edn* 
cation of two scholars in the university, if any such shall be 
elected out of the said school, until they have severally taken 
their degree of ba^^helor of arts, being first brought np in the 
said sc1kx)1 and inliabitants of the said pnrish, which scholars ars 
to be elected by the said governors for the time being and their 
successors, or the major part of them, and to be allowed inch 
maintenance, towards their education in the university^ as to the 
said governors and their successors, or the maj::r part of them, 
shall seem fit ; and also for the setting out such poor scholars of 
the said school apprentices, and for the relief of such psor impo- 
tent persons of the said parish of Saint Olaves, as to tbe said 
governors and their successors, or the mnjor part of them, shall 
seem fit ; and lor the erecting and maintaining a workhouse for 
the setting poor persons of tbe said parish of Saint Olaves at 
work; and not otherwise, nor to any other purpose use or inten- 
tion whatsoever, although express mention of the true yearij 
value or certainty of the premises or of any of them, or of aay 
other gifts or grants by us or by any other of our progenitors or 
predecessors, heretofore made to the said governors of the reve- 
nues and possessions of the Free Grammar School of ^aint 
Olaves South wark, in these presents is not made, or any statute 
act ordinance provision proclamation or restriction heretofore had 
made enacted ordained or provided, or any other matter cause 
or thing whatsoever to the contrary thereof in any wise notwitb- 
s auding. In witness whereof we have caused these our letten 
to be made patents. Witness Ourself at Westminster the 
second day of May in the six and twentieth year of our 
reign. 

By writ of Privy Seal. 

PIGOTT. 

Are there any other expenses besides those you have men- 
tioned ? — We allow the charity school of Saint 01ave*s forty 
pounds a year, and the charity school of Saint John's thirty 
pounds a year, and occasionally aflord assistance to the poor 
in the workhouseb of both parishes; we are empowered to do 
it by the charter; and we allow five pounds a year to bind- 
ing out as apprentices boys educated upon the school. Per- 
haps, when I say the whole of the revenues are expended, I 
am not altogether correct ; because, in all their leases, the 
governors have reserved to themselves the power of grunting 
licences, and a fine to be paid upon those licences: they have 
thought fit to apply those fines as a sinking fund against the 
rebuilding of the school, which i^ very ruinous. The licences 
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are upon the underletting; there being a covenant m the 
leases, that they shall not be assigned without licence from 
the lessors. 

What class of children attend this school ? — ^The children 
of the rich as well as the poor ; they are of all classes, but 
chiefly of the poorer classes. 

How many attend the school now ? — There are 260 now in 
the school. 

Axe they children of mechanics ? — ^The children of mecha^ 
sics and tradesmen : they must be inbabitanis of the parish 
of Saint Olave or Saint John. The number now in the school 
18 an excess of ten, for they calculate that the school cannot 
conveniently hold or educate more than 250. In addition to 
our masters, we have a public examination once a year by 
Dr. Sampson and Mr. Postan. 

The Rev. William Page, D. D. called in, and Examine. 

YOU are head master of the Westminster school? — I 
4m. 

Is the number of l^oys upon the foundation always full?— - 
Yes, always as full as in a certain sense it can be: if there L<t 
any deficiency, it is always between the times of admission : 
if the dean, or whoever is to admit, is out of town, they 
must wait for their return, or send a person for the pur- 
pose. 

Have they supper as well as dinner? — They have ; and a 
breakfast is provided for them, but at an hour at which it is 
.very inconvenient to take it, according to the old regula- 
tions. Thirty-two of the boys are provided with gown^ 
once a year, but not with caps. 

When the boys go off to college, who are the electors?—?- 
If the master of Trinity and the dean of Christchurch agree 
upon the election, nothing further is said ; but if they dis- 
agree upon the election of the boy, it is then put to the vote 
ot the whole body of electors. 

Is the dean of Christchurch limited in the number he 
takes? — No. 

What are the Bishop's boys? — There was a Bishop Wil- 
liams, I think, bishop of Lincoln, who left some small estate, 
I do not know what the proper description of it is, but 
something in lands, to found an establishment of four boys : 
their educ»>tion is found them gratuitously, and they have a 
purple gown : and there is a small annual allowance, 1 think 
It is between six and seven pounds ; but as it is such a trifle, 
we do not pay it them while they are at school, but let it 
accumulate till tlie time arrives when they may be admitted 
into St.' Joha's College, Cambridge ; and wc then \jav thcox 
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not only that accumulation, but something more, making it 
amount to about 20 L a year for four years. 

In wbos^ nomination are the Bishop's boys? — In the dett 
and the head master. 

William Blair, Esq, called in, and Examined. 

WHAT is your profession, and where do you reside?-*! 
nm a surgeon, resident in Great Russell-street Bloomsbary. 

From your residence in Bloomsbury, and your practice ai 
a surgeon in that neighbourhood, will you inform the Com- 
mittee of the observations you have made with respect to 
the state of the poor in St. Giles's? — I have residea aboot 
eighteen years in Great Russell-street, and have had vefy 
great opportunities of seeing. the poor at their own habita- 
tions professionally, as connected with the Dispensary in that 
street. 

Are they generally in a state of extreme ignorance?— 
They are the most uninformed body of persons 1 have «ver 
come in contact with, they are extremely devoid of informa* 
tion ; and speaking of the children generally, they are wholly 
without education. 

Are they numerous in that neighbourhood r — So nume* 
rous, that every floor and every chamber of every floor is 
closely inhabited, several beds are frequently seen in one 
room, and several persons sleeping in one bed. I speak of 
that part of St. Giles which is comprised between High- 
street and Broad-street in the south, and Great Kusseli-street 
in the north, and from Tottenham Court Road in the west| 
to Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, in the east. 

Can you form an idea of the number of uneducated chil- 
dren in that part of St. Giles, in proportion to the whole 
parish f — 1 have reason to believe there arc not fewer than 
6000 Irish adults, and that probably their uneducated chil- 
dren must be at legist three or four thousand. 

Do you know the amount of population of the parishes of 
St. Giles and St. George Bloomsbury ?— I believe nearly 
'50,0(/0 The poor Irish in that neighbourhood are a fluc- 
tuating popuhiiion ; and therefore the individuals who reside 
there at the present time may not be half of the same indi- 
viduals as were there three or four vears ago. 

Have you any knowledge of the schools established in St. 
Giles's f — I have a particular acquaintance with the school 
called the Irish Catholic Free School, in George-street; 
with which I have been connected since its commencement 
in June 1813. 

Is the system of education practised at those schools, the 
same as at other schools in the parish ? — It differs in ^s : 
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the elementary part of the education is conducted in a sim* 
pie and mechanical way, like those of the British and Fut< 
feign schools ; somewhat similar, but not so perfect, owing 
to the extremely wild and uncultivated state of the minds of 
the poor Irish. You cannot control and discipline them Hke 
those who submit to the discipline of the National schools; 
and no books are there used for reading, but a spelling book 
and the Bible, to avoid controversy. 

Do you exclude Protestant children ?— -The schools are 
principally confined to the children of Irish poor, but we 
take in indiscriminately the children of both Catholics and 
Protestants. 

At whose expense was the school established ? — It is sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary subscriptions. One of the 
treasurers, Mr. Clark, took the school-house; but, the com- 
mittee arc responsible for the rent to him ; I was the second 
person who joined in the institution, and I am quite aware 
who the individuals are that have the management of it. 

Do you attend the committee meetings ? — Frequently. 

Can you state the effects of that school on tne poor?— I 
have the fullest confidence that its moral effects have been 
very beneficial, not only upon the children but upon the 
parents ; and many of the parents have themselves spoken 
to me in the most grateful manner, and expressed themselves 
contented that no interference had been attempted with thcii; 
relieious principles. 

What number of children have you in the school? — About 
fiSO at present. 

Are there any, and what difficulties in the way of extend- 
ing the benefit of these schools to a greater number of 
children ?— The difficulties are of two kinds; first, the want 
of funds ; and secondly, the continued opposition of the 
Catholic priests, who supposed we were likely to interfere 
with the religious principles of the children. 

Have their religious principles been in any manner inter- 
fered with in that school ? — Not at all, to my knowledge. 

Have the priests made opposition to the children of the 
Catholics coming to that school? — Always, from the be- 
ginning. 

Have tiny steps been taken on the part of those who have 
the manaiijemcnt of the school, with a view pf removing 
those prejudices ?-r-The schoolmaster has circulated printed 
papers, informing the parents of the children that no attempt 
ever was, or would be made to interfere with the religious 
views of the parents or their children, and that the children 
had been always conducted to St. Patrick's chapel every 
Sunday, without any obstacle being put by the committee ; 
the committee have nkpwise iq their Kepoftj M$ well as. by a 
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letter written to one" of the priests, stated that there netier 
has been any endeavour made to proselyte tlie children, and 
that no such attempts would ever be permitted by any indi* 
viduaU whatever. 

Has it been the sole object of the committee to commuiu- 
cate useful instruction to the poor children ot Saint Giles'i^ 
and not to proselyte them to the Protestant faith ? — This hai 
been their sole object; and no instruction hjis ever beea 
given besides what is conveyed by the sj>elling-book and 
Bible, by the simple reading of them : in fact, the spcUingb 
books contain lessons from tiie Bible. 

Has it been the intention and practice of the school to 
raise the moral character of the poor of St. Giles's, without 
any view of proselyting them to the Protestant faith ? — Thii 
has always been the way of proceeding; and the parents of 
the Catholic children have repeatedly borne testimony to this 
pointy as it regards their own children. 

Do you know of any attempt to educate the Irish poor in 
other parts of the Metropolis? — Yes, a considerable attempt 
has been recently made m Mary-le-bone, principally for the 
benefit of the Irish poor about Calmel buildings; which, 1 
hear, was first taken up by Mr. Montague Burgoyne. 

Do you know whether that establishment is continued, or 
not ? — 1 have reason to believe that it is. 

Can you tell whether there be a disposition in the poorti* 
, allow their children to attend gratuitous schooler — I be>» 
Jieve there is a very anxious disposition in general ; and that 
parents in general are very anxious to embrace the opportu- 
nities that offer. 

Do you think that they would be willing to pay a small 
sum, say a peimy or twopence a week, for the education of 
their children? — Many of the poor Irish in St. Giles's who 
are able, showed a willingness to make a payment when the 
school in question was first opened; but the committee did 
not think tit to continue that plan longer. 

Was the plan discontinued because it was found tiiat many 
of the poor Irish were literally unable to pay that small 
Film? — Partly on that account; but also because it created 
discontent among some of the parents, who discovered that 
the others did not pay, and therefore they thought there was 
i\ partiality: but I have the means of knowing that fourpence 
^uid sixpence a week is frequently given at another school iq 
St. Giles's by the poor; this school is at the lower end of 
George-street. 

Is the distressed state of the poor in St. Giles's a hinder* 
ance to their education ? — Most undoubtedly ; and we have 
this particular fact to illustrate it : when the distress of the 
j)oor has been extreme^ tis during the winter season^ and m 
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effort has been made by private subscriptionft to relieve the 
immediate wants of the parents and the children, great 
numbers of the children who had been kept away, have again 
returned, and regularly attended the school. 

Have you observed any, and what improvement in the 
minds of the children, from the instruction they have re- 
ceived in the Irish free schools ? — I have found their minds 
greatly elevated ; many of them could repeat whole chapter?} 
of the New Testament, which they had oeen accustomed to 
read to their parents in the evening. 

Do they appear to understand the portions of Scripture 
committed to memory ? — In a very intelligent manner. 

Then is it your opinion that the moral and intellectual con* 
dition of tlie poor m St. Giles's mi^ht be much bettered by 
the extension of a plan of education among them i — I am 
perfectly convinced it would be greatly improved by the ex- 
tension of some plan of education ; and that the vicious 
state of the poor in St. Giles's particularly would not be 
BO much a matter of complaint if the children were better 
instructed. 

Is it your opinion that the habits of the poor of St Giles's, 
as well as their comfort and happiness, nai^e been already 
improved by the existing institutions for education ?— I have 
reason to believe that a great number of families have been 
considerably improved, and that the parents have become 
more orderly, sober aud industrious; I have likewise been 
informed bv a gentleman residing in Charlotte-street, that 
the state of the street during Sundays is materially different 
from what it w^as before our school was established, and, that 
the number of loitering children about the streets and fields 
on a Sunday is materially diminished within the last three 
years. 

And grown people also ?— They are not so numerous; by 
far the greatest number of them are boys and girls. 

Do you conceive that the condition of adults has been im- 
provecf as well as that of the children ? — I have been credibly 
mformed of several striking instances of improvements in 
adults, and that some of them have left off their habits of 
gambling and rioting at the public-houses in Saint Giles's. 

Do you suppose that institutions for education have pro-, 
duced general order and better conduct among the children I 
—I am quite persuaded of it. 

Do you conceive that order in the children also produces orr 
derand better conduct in the grown-up people, their parents ? 
—I have this proof of it in my own mind, that of an evening, 
when the parents have it in their power, they will stay at 
borne to hear their children read out of the Mew Testament 
bstead of frequenting the public-house. 
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Have the advantages of education become extended be- 
yond the mere educating the children in reading and writing? 
-—The moral consequences are also of great importance lo 
tlie public. 

Do you think that the poor have been diminisheil in die 
parish of Saint Giles's, in consequence of the assistance of 
education ? — 1 cannot say that the number of casual poor is 
very considerable. 

Do you find that the practice among the Irish poor, of 
sending their childicn, at a certain age, tor education to Ire- 
land, is very prevalent ? — I have not heard of their sending 
them for education to Ireland. 

Are the poor of Saint Giles's principally temporary resi- 
dents, not staying for any length of time ? — I believe princi* 
pally ; Saint Giles's is very well known in Ireland, and it is 
a common thing for the natives of Ireland to inquire when 
they come to England where Saint Giles's is, that they maj 
lodge there. 

VV'hen the poor leave the parish, they take their children 
with them ? — Chiefly ; but there are other parts of the Me- 
tropolis which are particularly frequented by the Irish, Saf- 
fron-hill, for instance. 

Are you acquainted with the means of education in those 
parts? — No, not about Clerkenwcll. 

Are there other domiciled poor in the parish, who waA 
their children to these schools ? — Yes ; but by far the n*- 
jority are Irish Catholics. There is no exclusive admissioD 
of the Irish in this place; the English, Scotch, or Welih 
poor may send their children ; but i imagine there are not 
more than thirty protestants at present. 

Are there any domiciled in the parish, who send their 
children to these schools ? — I believe but few of them are at 
the school in George-street. 

What becomes of those children ? — They continue with 
their parents. 1 believe not fewer than eighty or eighty-five 
out of every hundred are Irish. 

From your professional knowledge, are you enabled to ae* 
Quaint the Committee with the general state of the health of 
the poor in Saint Giles's ? — They are very sickly where they 
are crowded close together, but in other respects thej' areas 
well in their health as the poor elsewhere. 

Are the streets in the interior of Saint Giles's regularly 
cleansed? — They are exceedingly noisome, and neglected; 
so that it is the most oflTensive part of my professional duty to 
visit the poor in that vicinity. 

Is it your opinion that the scavengers, or persons who 
trhould inspect tiie streets, do not sufficiently discharge their 
iluty ?— I am afraid the scavengers are seldom to be tbund m 
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those streets: one thing I have sometimes remarked tliere 
was, that human beings, hogs, asses, and dogs, were associ* 
ated in the same habitation ; and great heaps of dirt in differ* 
ent quarters ma^ be found piled up in the streets. Another 
Kason of tlieir ill health is this, that some of the lower ha- 
bitations have neither windows nor chimneys nor floors, and 
are so dark that I can scarcely see at mid -day without a 
candle. I have actually ^one into a ground-floor bcd-iX)om, 
and could not find my patient without the light of a candle. 

Are they lodging houses ? — Yes, an<l let out by the night. 

Do you know at how much per night each person ? — From 
fourpence to sixpence per night for each individual ; several 
persons lying in one bed, and several beds often in a small 
apartment. I have even known individuals to be without a 
single shred or piece of linen to clothe their naked bodies, 
perfectly naked. 

Dr. Adams has observed in his book, that infectious' com- 
plaints prevail throughout the year in the parish of St. Giles*s ; 
nas that fact come under your knowledge ? — I have no doubt 
of the fact being so ; and have often found that the great 
obstacle to my curing surgical diseases is the ill state of health 
arising wholly from filuiiness, the people being sometiihes 
covered with vermin* 

Have you ever known professional men decline attending 
patients in St. Giles's ? — I have known medical men who re- 
fused to go into the interior parts of St. Giles's, from per- 
sonal fear, and because of the filthy state of the habitations. 
I believe that is common with medical men in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

What do they apprehend ?— Partly they are afraid of 
catching infectious diseases, and partly from apprehending 
they wiU be annoyed in their attendance by the ill behaviour 
of the lower orders. 

Do you not then conceive that the health of those parts 
of the parish of St. Giles to which the benefits of education 
have been cxtended|have been materially improved by the ex- 
tension of education? — i cannot say to wlmt extent; but I 
have no doubt that, as far as the influence of education ex- 
tends, it does improve their general condition, by promoting 
sobriety, cleanliness, and habits of industry. 

Is it your opinion that the prevalence of dram-drinking 
keeps them in poverty, and therefore prevents them from bet- 
tering the state and condition of their children?—*! am per- 
fectly convinced of the fact; and to show theextent of dram- 
drinking, I will name a circumstance to elucidate It: Having 
once had occasion to visit a patient near to a gin-shop in St. 
-Giles's, during the few minutes J was absent, my coachmim 
told me on my return that he had counted upuurdb of ciglity 

e6 
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people going into the gin-shop. I suppose my visit occu- 
pied not more than ten or twelve minutes. 

At what hour of the day f— About one or two o'clock ; aoi 
I have no doubt that the existence of so many gin-shops is 
that neighbourhood is one of the principal obstacles to bet- 
tering the morals of the lower orders. 

Do they teach their children to drink drams i — Yes ; and 
frequently the mother will give the young child in her anns 
a few drops of spirits. 

Is it their practice to leave a small portion at the bottom 
of the glass for their children, when taking spi):its?-^I be- 
lieve it is common. 

Notwithstanding the wretched condition of the poor in St. 
Giles's, which you have described, do you not believe that 
by kindness and attention their general aisposition mi^^be 
much improved i — I have had many proofs of the gratitude 
of the lower orders in St. Giles's ; and can scarcely ever go 
amongst them, but that some of the inhabitants come out to 
express their t^nks, and say, ^ Ood bless you, w ; long life 
to you." 

Has it come within your knowledge to find that they haiit 
expressed peculiar gratitude for the education aiffonled' to 
tlieir children ? — I have frequently heard them express tliefc 
gratitude ; and in St. Giles s, the poor Catholics, knowiitt 
tnat I was a Protestant, ha^*e tiiemselves expressed thar 
thanks for our attention to their poor children. 

What is the capacity of the lower orders of the Irish poor, 
and of the children, for learning ? — Fullv equal to the cans- 
city of the English or Scotch ; and I have remarked, tnst 
the memory of the Irish children is remarkably good and re- 
tentive. 1 believe likewise, if they had the advantages of 
education which the English children have, they would, gN 
ucrully speaking, excel in intellectual exercises. ' 

Mr. William Waldegrave, called in, and Ejcamiaed. 

WHERE do you reside ?— South Sea Chambers, Thread- 
needle-street. 

Have you had any opportunity of knowing the distress 
and ignorance of the lower orders of society in the Metropo- 
lis?— About a year and a half since, I connected myself with 
a society, whose object was immediately to associate with 
that class, to endeavour to raise a disposition to attend schools 
where that ignorance might be removed. 

What parts of the town did you visit? — Principally Petti- 
coat-lane, Essex-street, Wentworth-street, and the neigh- 
bourhood of Spitaliields and Whitechapel. 

Did you find great number of uneducated children ?— A 
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jpreat number; but only a few of that number^ or at least a 
small proportion of that number, has come under my pecu- 
liar care; the Institution has not been established more than 
(t year and a half. 

What was the condition of the poor you visited? — ^lo^^t 
miserable : I think I might instance it by one circumstance ; 
the first essay I made was in Essex-street, VV^hitechapcl, ii 
was about nme o'clock in the evening; I went into ansipart- 
ment where there were nine people lying on the floor, and I 
believe without one comfort, not even a bed ; there were 
tWee adults, the father and mother, and a man lodger, and 
six children of both sexes. 

What was the size of the ropm ? — A very smjill room. 

What pro|3ortion, upon the scale of your visits, do you 
estimate are m this wretched state ? — I made my calculation 
some little time since upon a court in Essex-street, in which 
I think there are about thirty houses, and each house would 
average at least twelve persons ; they are small houses. That 
woulaamount to threehundred and sixty persons in one court. 

Do you infer from the population ot that court, that a 
great number of the poor ot that district are in thch same 
wretched condition ?— I do most certainly, and have had an 
opportunity of witnessing it by going into several other 
courts. 

Have you found, in the course of your visits, a dispo- 
sition among the poor to sending their children to schools, 
to receive religious instruction ? — Generally I may say that 
I have ; but among some there has been an indisposition 
to it, or rather there has wanted a stimulus to send them. 

What are the objections usually made?— They are gene- 
rally two in nature; the first I think is inexcusable, they 
imagine that government employ us to collect their chil- 
dren for the Marine Society' ; the second is a pardonable 
pride almost, they say that their children have no cloth- 
ing, and on that account they should not wish them to 
attend schools : and I may mention another olycction 
which I have noticed, that a great proportion of them are 
Irish, and that the priests liave such an effect upon their 
minds, that they are mduced to withhold sending them to the 
l^otestant schools. 

Have you witnessed any beneficial results from the in- 
struction of the children of^^ the poor ?— Upon the minds of 
bome of the parents 1 think I have, and in the children par- 
ticularly so. 

What schools have you attended ? — Attached to the so- 
ciety to which [ belong, we have two evenings in the week 
for a conference with the children, which we Inid beneficial ; 
it brings them together, and we have an opportunity of a^- 
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certainine what improyemcnt they are making at the Sunday 
schools they attend. 

What 19 the nature of your conference ? — To examine the 
children what progress they make in the various schools t6 
which they belong, and to distribute little rewards to those 
who have attended : bv which means we discover their hat- 
ing attended the school regularly, and deliver a little reward 
for their attend anee, which acts as a stimulus. 

How many children come under your examination eadi 
dayf — We are divided into districts,' and in the iiorth-«ast 
district there are under our care seventy-one children, the 
larger proportion are girls; I think I may say generally, wk 
have about thirty girls and twenty-five boys, or about thtt 
proportion : the girls attend on the Tuesday, and the bojs 
on the Thursday evening. 

How many are therein the other districts ?— I am not pre^ 
pared to tell that. 

How many districts have you ?— Eight. 

What is the name of your society ? — The Juvenile Bene- 
volent Societv. 

Do you endeavour to procure clothing for those childrai 
who are the most destitute? — Our object is to clothe them; 
the society is designated " The Juvenal Benevolent Society 
for clothing and promoting the Education of the poor and 
destitute." 

How many subscribers belong to your Society ?— I tUnk 
about fiOO in the whole. 

Is that number increasing? — Daily, I think. 

Have you any school \>eIonging to your society? — None, 
no particular school; but we send the children to the school 
most contiguous to their situations, after being clothed. 

Do you think, in the districts you have mentioned, there is a 
great deficiency in the means of education afforded to thepoor? 
— No, I think that, generally speaking, there are means going 
for^'ard very fast in those respKective districts; there seems to 
be a want of re-action among the poor ; amongst some qf 
them, their habits of mendicity are such, that it leads them 
to give a preference to that, and tbey seem to find their cbti- 
dren very useful servants.- 

Have you found that the profits made by emplo^'ing their 
children m begring, have been an objection to their sending 
them to school? — I believe that is the real cause among 
tliem. 

And the profits arising from their thefts also? — That is 
anottier very great one. 

fs it your opinion that mendicity is a great hinderance to 
the instniction of poor children ?— 1 do firmly believe it, from 
ihu cxjicricnce 1 ^avc had of the dispositions of the poor. 
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that they find their children their best friends in that parti- 
cular employment. 

Do you not always find that the support the parents are 
daily receiving by the encouragement given to their children 
to commit depredations, is another principal reason why they 
do not wish to have their time employed in receiving educa- 
tion ?^— I have every reason to believe it. I can instance a 
circumstance of early depravity of one of those children : A 
child came to me to be clothed ; there was also a little girl 
firom the same neighbourhood, whom I clothed ; and I re- 
quested the boy to take charge of the little girl, and see her 
safe home : when they had left the depot 3[ clothing, and 
had got near a pawnshop, he said to the little girl, ^^ 1 wish 
you would return and get my treacle pot, which I have left/ 
the little girl came, and a search was made, but no treacle 
pot could be found; during her absence, the boy went into 
the pawnbroker's, and pawned the clothes which he had just 
had given to him. This boy, I suppose, was about eleven 
years old ; and I liad admonished nun particularly, because 
I had some knowledge of his father. 

Do you know the name of the pawnbroker, and the street 
in which he lived? — No, I do not, for the father would no 
give it me up ; he would not mention the name of the pawn 
broker. 

How did you ascertain the fact of the bov pawning the 
clothes ?-^By special inquiry of the parents, who, after much 
investigation, confessed that it had taken place, that they 
had pawned them, but they would not give up the name J- 
the auplicate. 

Have you reason to believe that this boy or his parents 
supported themselves by improper means ?— The man bad no 
employ at the time ; and the woman complained of the same 
thing at that moment. 

£Uid they any visible means of supporting their children, 
but by encouraging them to commit depredations? — It did 
ap|>ear that they had no means of maintainms themselves or 
their children, and this was a proof of that being the only 
means. 

Do you know that pawnbrokers make any objection, on 
account of the youth of the child, to receivmg the pledge ? 
-••There have been instances of many pawnbrokers refusing 
to receive these things of children of tender age ; but some 
have taken them, and we have got them out of pledge 
again. 

At the time you clothe these children, do you give them 
to understand the clothes are a gift, or a loan r^^We empha- 
tically enforce upon them, that they are only lent to tnem 
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for the purpose of enabling tbem to appear decent to attend 
Sunday and other schools. 

In cases where vou find a misuse of clothes so lenf, by 
pawning or otherwise, do you take any measureSi and if yon 
do, what measures, to punish the pawnbrokers or receivers 
oi' them ? — We should lake no measures to punish the pawn- 
brokers, if we found them, but we punish the child by the 
suspension of any favour ; as far as respects the chil'dreOi 
after a frequent delinquency, and non-conformity to the re- 

Sulations of the society, we either Suspend or entirely reject 
lem, or discharge them. 
Where does your society meet ?— 93, Bishopsgate-street 

[ Adjourned to To-mortow, Twelve o'clock. 
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Jovis, IS* die Junii, 1816. 

HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq, in the Chair. 

Chasles Butlsb, JSsj. called in, and Examined. 

WHERE 4o you reside ?— In LincolnVInn. 
From your knowledge of the Catholics in the Metropolis, 
ire you of opinion that there is an indisposition among the 
parents of the lower orders to educate their children i — I 
lever ohserved nor ever heard of it. 

Have they in general the means of education f — No fur- 
ther than sending them to the Roman Catholic schools, and 
they are often prevented from doing that, by the want of 
shoes and other articles of dress. 

Are there any obstacles to their sending them to the Pro- 
testant schools f — The great obstacle is, Uiat a religion dif- 
ferent from their own is taught at those schools. 

Does this objection apply to sending them to schools upon 
the British and Foreign plan, where no catechism is taught i 
— It is an article of discipline of the Roman Catholic church, 
that the Bible in the vulgar tongue should not be put into 
the hands of the children or the absolutely unlearned ; I 
state it as an article of discipline, which of course may be 
varied, but it is certainly at present a settled article of dis- 
cipline. ^ 

Does the same objection apply to teaching them select 
portions of Scripture, without putting the whole Bible into 
their hand ? — I apprehend that in strictness it does ; but I 
should also apprehend that an arrangement might be made 
by the Roman Catholic prelates in England, that this should 
be adopted; I believe it is actually adopted in a school 
lately set up at Shadwell. 

Were there Roman Catholic priests at the general meeting 
held this day se'nnight for the establishment of that school r 
"i-Several. 

Were you present yourself ?-«-No, I was not. 

Did you understand that those priests expressed their ap- 
probation of the general object of that institution ? — I un 
derstand that they did. 

Do you apprehend that the Catholics could send their 
children to schools upon the National plan, were they obliged 
to go to church once a wcek^ and to learn the Englisn church 
Catechism f — No, certainly not. 
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Suppose their going to church were omitted, and a certi- 
ficate only required that the children had attended their owa 
church; and suppose the Catechism were also omitted; 
would the Catholics object to sending their children to the 
schools upon those terms ? — I should think that an anranee- 
inent might be made in which that would be conceded ; bat 
at present^ standing singly, it is contrary to the Catholic 
discipline, 

Do you apprehend there would be an objection to Ca- 
tholic ciiildren attending general schools, if the Protestant 
version of the Bible were read in those schools f — Yes ; the 
objection to the Bible being put into the hands of the un- 
learned is not fm article of the faith, but an article of the 
discipline of the Roman Catholic church. There is a letter 
of Archbishop Fenelon expressly explaining this difference. 

J)o you believe that the parents of the lower orders, bat 
for the interference of their priests, might be disposed to send 
their children (without making any nice inquiries into the ' 
matter) to such schools ? — They are as much indisposed as 
the priests themselves. 

Have you known this from your observation, or from re- 
port ?— From mj' own observation. 

Are there any penul disabilities in the statute-book affect- 
ing the educalion of Catholics ? — ^There are some statutes, 
which I believe are completely obsolete in point of practic^f 
but I believe they arc still in the book. 

Can you describe them? — No, I cannot, without looking; 
into the statute-book. There arc statutes in force, thougn 
not in use, which make it penal to teach a doctrine incon- 
sistent with the established Catechism. 

Arc Catholic schoolmasters obliged to take out a licence 
for teaching? — They are obliged to take the oath prescribed 
by the 18th of His present Majesty, or that prescribed by 
the 31st of the same. 

If they omit to take those oaths, to what penalties are 
tliey subject ? — I cannot immediately recollect, but they are 
very serious. 

fs it the practice of the Catholic schoolmasters to com- 
ply with those Acts? — I believe it is, generally. 

What religious works arc taught in the Catholic schools? 
— I believp none but the first and second Catechisms. 

Do you know how many Catholic schools there are in 
London ? — No, I do not ; there are what th^y call the Asso- 
ciated Catholic Chanties, which have three schools of iibout 
700 children in all, and there is a school called St. Patrick's i 
at present I do not recollect any others in London. 

Are there any Catholic schools at the east end of the 
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town ? I believe there is ooe at Shadwell, at which I believe 
there are about eighty children. 

How many children should you imasine are educated in 
the Catholic schools altogether in London ?-*-! should sup- 
pose if you put it at 1200^ you would put it high. 

Do you imagine there are a great number uneducated ?— 
An immense number. 

Can you form an idea of the number ? — No, I cannot. 

Have you reason to believe there are thousands ?— -Ther^ 
are. . 

Is there a disposition aaiong the Catholics to educate their 
children, if they had means ? — Yes, but they are prevented 
for want of shoes and other th^igs. 

Have the Roman Catholic clergy a disposition to com- 
municate instruction*?— Very great; but they are worn down 
by fatigue. 

Can Catholics devise property for the purpose of endowing 
schools ? — No. 

What prevents them ?— The law of king William, and the 
statute or Edward the Sixth, of superstitious houses. ^ 

In case a Catholic devises property with a view of en- 
dowing a school, what becomes ot the property so devised ? 
—He devises it to a trustee, without expressing the trust. 

If he expresses the trust, in what manner could the object 
of the devise be put aside ? — By a bill in Chancery, as is fre- 
quently done in reported cases. 

You have stated, that the practice is, in consequence of 
t!ie statute, not to express the uses in the deed or will ; sup- 
pose a trust made without expressing the uses, could no pro- 
ceeding be had to compel the tnistee to declare upon what 
uses he administered his trust ? — He might be forced by a 
bill in Chancerv ; and in point of fact trustees sometimes, 
though men of honour, refuse to part with the trust fund ; I 
know an instance at present, where a man of great honour 
withholds a sum of money, because he feels that he might be 
called upon by the Crown to refund it. 

Then, in point of fact, no Catholic can grant property 
legally or safely for the purpose of promoting the education 
of Catholics in this country r— Certainly not. 

Suppose a Catholic were to leave money to endow a school 
for persons of all sects, in which no particular religious creed 
should be taught, and to which, of consequence, Catholic 
children would have access with others ; would there be any 
illegality in such a bequest r — ^None, if the requisites of the 
statute of mortmain were compHed with. 

Have you any idea of any plan which might be adopted, 
which would unite all sects, for giving instruction to the 
lower classes of i^ociety ?— I apprehend that it cannot be 
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effected better than by having a harmony of the gotpeU mi 
the English language, which might be approved py tbf 
Roman Catholic vicars-apostolic in England^ and the Pro- 
testant biaihops. 

What part of the Bible is allowed to be taught in the 
Roman Catholic charity schools ?— No part whatever of the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue ; when a child is at school| he 
generally learns the New Testament in Greekj at about eight 
years old. 

This cannot apply to the lower classes of society ?— No. 
. What plan could be adopted^ in ^hich the Koman Ca- 
tholics could agree with the Protestants in teaching the 
Scriptures? — I have already mentioned a harmony. 

Do you know whether the Gospels in the Protestant ver- 
sion would be admitted by the Koman Catholic clergy ?*- 
Not in the vulgar tongue. 

Would they in their own version ?— I believe they would. 

Would the Epistles be admitted by the Roman Catholic 
clerey in the vulgar tongue ?-— I believe to effect any general 
goody the arrangement of the whole New Testament would 
be admitted in uie Catholic version. 

Would the Old Testament be admitted ? — ^There would 
be more obiection to that than the New Testament. 

Would they admit the Douay version without the notes ? 
'-^-I believe they would^ to effect a great purpose ; it is au 
English version printed at Douay. 

•It is printed with notes ? — Yes ; there is no edition without 
notes. * 

Where is Douay ?-^In Flanders. 

The objections that are made to this version, are rather to 
the notes than to the version itself? — Chiefly to the notes; 
but there has been an edition of the Douay version of the 
New Testament pablished within tliis twelvemonth, in which 
the greatest care naa been taken to expunge every note that 
' could offend the Protestants. 

Is it a cheap edition ? — No, it is about four shillings, and 
in one volume ; there are in France numerous editions of 
. the New and Old Testament without any note. 

But in England and Ireland, have the Roman Catholic 
clergy ever mlowed the New Testament to be circulated 
amone their flock without notes ? — No ; I have stated it is 
fin article of discipline of the Roman Catholic church, not to 
put the Old or New Testament, in the vulgar tongue, into 
the bands of the children or unlearned. 

How has it happened in France that they have had the 
New Testament is the vulgar tongue! — In point of fact, 
there has not, for the last century, been in France (as I have 
informed myself from good autlu>rity) any objection to JFead- 
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itig th^ Old or N<ew Testament in the French tongue, or 
without notes, bv ftnj a^ or any description of people. 

Has it been tne practice in l*rance to admit the authority 
of the church in the same manner if hich the Roman Ca- 
tholics have admitted it in England and Ireland ? — Certainly 
it is one of the positions of the famous Bull Unigenitus.* 

What is the date of that Bull ?— About 1710. 1 should 
wish to addy that I think an arrangement tor the education of 
Catholic children at schools where the English version of the 
Bible is taught, might be managed by a proper spirit of con- 
ciliation on both sides, both among the Catholics and the 
Protestants. 

Montague Burgoyne, Esq. catted in, and Examined, 

HAVE you had occasion to pay attention to the state of 
the lower orders of Irish in any part of the parish of Mary- 
le-bone ? — I have paid particular attention to it, and in so 
doing I have felt very greatly disappointed. What induced 
me to enter upon the inquiry, was seeing a great number of 
children, not only in a state of ignorance, but quite in an un- 
civilized state ; 1 inquired of their parents, who were chiefly 
Irish, the cause of their children receiving no education, 
and they told me they were so entirely without clothing, that 
they were not fit to appear in any school. By the assist- 
ance of a charity called the Irish Calmel Society, I gave 
them clothing, the greatest part of "which was soQn sold ; I 
then lent them clothes, but when they found it was not their 
own property, a great many discontinued attending the 
•school. I found the greatest difficulty in procuring proper 
uiasters, and at last gave it up entirely to a school that wn.^ 
instituted by the recommendation of the Calmel Society, I 
may say instituted by the Associated Catholic Charities. I 
particularly recommended a Sunday school, in order to pre- 
veut the gambling and rioting of the children during tho 
time of divine service; that Sunday school continues, and 
there is a tolerably good attendance in the morning, but 
none in the evening; and I observe the same gambling an<l 
rioting in Calmel buildings that I first observed, a place that 
seems entirely put out of the law ; the beadles and the parish 
officers pay no sort of attention to it; a murder was com- 
mitted tliere some time ago, and I dare say others will be 
committed there in future. We found a great difficulty in 
procuring education for the |rish poor. It was absolutely 



* An Extract from this important Documepl will be given in the Ap- 
pendix to ihis Volume. 
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necessary to have the consent of the priests, and they would 
not admit any but a Catholic master ; and it was difficult to 
procure any Catholic master who was not an Irishman, most 
of whom in that line of life are not remarkable for their 
good character. 1 certainly have paid great attention to the 
subject, for on hearing of the great distress which the Irish 
poor children sufferea on account of their parents not being 
employed, I visited all the Catholic schools in the Metro- 
polis, and was told by the masters, that many of the chil- 
dren who came to those schools were very ill provided with 
the necessary sustenance for human life. 

In your visits to those schools, did you find that the chil- 
dren were in a miserable state ?*Very much so ; the greater 
proportion of them diseased more than any children I ever 
saw ; humours, lamenesses, ricketty, certainly the effects of 
negligence in infancy : and though they have increased so 
much in number, the number that dies is very great. It is 
a disgrace to this country, that they should be permitted to 
live in that kind of way, so that absolutely their habitations 
become a nuisance to every body, and prejudicial in the ex- 
treme to health ; for medical men have stated to me, that 
they were afraid of the consequences to the neighbourhood; 
as any person may perceive who turns into Calmel Buildings 
out of Orchard-street. In that part of the town they are so 
closely packed, that in twenty-three houses I think there 
were very nearly seven hundred people : the whole place is 
such a scene of filth and wretchectness as Cannot be con- 
ceived. Our committee have made various representations, 
but in vain, to the vestry of Mary-le-bone parish, to enter 
into measures to cleanse this nuisance. Besiaes those seven 
hundred people, there are upwards of a hundred pigs. 

Have you any idea of the proportion of children that are 
left, to those that are bom ? — No, I have not ; I can only tell 
the number of Irish children I have found in London. I 
made inquiry in every parish : it was a work of considerable 
labour, but paid for by the society ; they are 7288 which I 
nave collected, but I dare say I have not got half of them : 
here is the return of that inquiry. 

[It was delivered in, and readj as follows :] 
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Hie Population of the Ibi&r Poor resident in the 
MetropoUfl. 
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But to give the Committee an idea of the abhorrence to 
any person interfering with such kind of people and attempt* 
ing to civilize them^ a young man whom I appointed as 
assistant secretary , told me there was only one thing which 
Jie would not do to oblige me^ and that was, having any con- 
nexion with the Irish poor, because he was very sure he 
should be massacred ; that he could not pass by Calmel Build- 
ings without being insulted, the men and women crying after 
him,, " There goes one of Burgoyne's fellows.'* 

Were those objections confined to the poor in Calmel 
Buildings ? — Entirely. 

Did you find among the other poor Irish in the Metropolis 
any objection to having their children educated ? — Not ab- 
solutely an objection, but an indifference. 

To what do you ascribe this peculiarly bad disposition of 
the Calmel Buildings' population f — Because they employ 
them in other things more beneficial to themselves. 

What employments ? — Begging and thieving. The great 
difficulties on account of religion are not to be wondered at, 
because they do not even agree among themselves. With 
submission, I think the two representations from Mr. Fin<- 
negan and his opponents should be laid before this Com' 
mittee. 

Did you find any difficulty among these poor Irish^ from 
their misapprehension of the views of the society ? — ^There is 
always an indisposition in the lower ranks of people when 
extraordinary pains are taken to serve them. 

Were they suspicious of your having .funds at your dis- 
posal, to which they were entitled ?— They were. 

Could you trace any effects from the labour of your socie* 
ty with respect to the Irish in their own country f— A great 
number do come over; and now since Christmas I have oeen 
informed that many hundreds have come into the parish of 
Mary-le-bone ; but what might be noticed is, that I have 
been found great fault with by some of the Catholics in ex* 
pressing a wish that some steps should be taken by Govern- 
ment to prevent any further increase of those Irish poor who 
are not able to maintain themselves. 

Is the object of your society the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the Irish poor? — It is so; but the objects of bur 
society have been-so much changed from the scenes of dis- 
tress that we have witnessed ; the original object of our 
society was to that particular part, the population of Calmel 
Buildings, to try to civilize them ; we found it was impossible 
to efi'ect that, any further than by encouraging the education 
of the children. 

You found the encouragement of education to be the 
best nieaus of civilization i — 'Yes ; and auy thing we gave 
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away wa» more confined to those whose children attended 
best'; in times of distress we gave a small qaantity of bread. 
Mid gave it to those people whose children were most cMrderly. 

Do you consider that if tbe Catholic priests consented to 
the adoption of your plans, that the object of your labour 
would be principally accomplished ? — Very much assisted, 
and ibr this reason, 1 have been with them all, and have been 
with the Bishop, who is a very enlightened good man as 
can be. 

Then that at present appears to be the diief obstacle ?— I 
think it is one great obstacle. I was extremely pleased with 
one proposition that was successful ; for finding a sreat diffi- 
culty in satisfying the priests in the parish of Shadwell, I 
called a meeting of the 'Church of England, with some of 
the Catholics, some Methodists, and Presbyterians and other 
Dissenters, and a plan of education was agreed vpon that 
was not entirely Lancasterian, inasmuch as the particular 
dhapters of tlie New Testament pointed out by that sy^em 
were omitted. 

Are the priests sensible of and witnesses to this melan- 
choly state of the condition of their poor? — Yes, certainty ; 
but such is their apprehension of their being lost to their 
flock, and to what they think eternal happiness, that I have 
often had my doubts whether they wi^h tnem to be removed 
from the state of ignorance in which tliey are placed. 

ITie great impediments, then, are points of religion ?— 
Yes ; the sjrstem upon which the schools of the aisbciated 
charities was fotmded was the Lancasterian, but the principle 
is that of Dr. BelPs, inasmuch as they will not permit any 
education to be given without introducing religiouB in- 
struction with it. 

Have you observed any improvement in the statfe of the 
lower orders in the district you have mentioned, arising from 
the means of education that have been already offered ? — I 
have heard of instances of parents being improved by the 
education of the children, which enables them to read to 
them. 

Are many of those children reclaimed from those bad 
habits of begging and thieving .'—Undoubtedly; but I have 
found the designs of our charity are very much curtailed, 
1)ecause the only true way of benefiting the children is by 
removing them from their parents, and putting them out as 
apprentices and servants. 

What steps do the Catholic priests take to relieve the con- 
dition of the Catholic poor ? — The number of priests is so 
small that they have it in their power to pay very little at- 
tention to it ; but, in justice to them, I must say they work 
(extremely hard in attending the sick and dying. 
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Is it their practice to encourage education ?-— Some of tbeqi 
do not. The proportion of poor, both of grown people and 
.children of Irish^ now is astonishing, and most of toe h^ 

Iprs in the streets, I would bet two to one, are Irish ; I be» 
leve the older thieves make use of the boys to plunder, 
which is one of the advantages of not sending uiem to 
school. , 

Have you ever heard of a practice among the Irish pooi; 
of sending their children to Ireland for education ? Mo; but 
I have known a great many who wished to be sent, to lie- 
land, because they could not get employment here ; I do not 
mean the children, but the family. 

The Irish to whom you allude, are not domiciled in the 
parish, but go like itinerants f—No, tliey are domiciled.; 
which brings to my recollection the complaint which ve 
have frequently made, of not providing for any of the chil- 
dren except they have been resident here for seven years. , 
Have you visited their lodgings ?— -Yes, a great many of 
them. 

What have you seen i — Nothing but dirt and wretched- 
ness. 

Great numbers in one room ?•— Four or five in one room^ 
that must be the case when there were 700 in 23 houses. 

What was the state of their clothing F — Very bad indeed, 
hardly shoes and stockings, and often not breeches ; you 
may see them tossing up nalfpeuce on Sundays, but at the 
same time not have clothes to cover them scarcely. 

Have they beds? — Yes, sometimes, but very miserable 
ones. 

How many children to one family, upon the average, do 
you suppose f — I cannot tell. 

What is the largest number of children to one family yoa 
have seen ? — £ight or nine children. . 

All existiuff with one family in the same room ? — Yes. I 
was very much disappointed Uie othef day ; we had put out 
from ten to twenty children with a Catholic woman, a Mrs. 
Haddingstead in Chapel-street, by whose means a great 
improvement had taken place in them ; rewards were fire- 
oiiently given, but upon the discontinuance of those rewards 
snc could not show me more than four or five girls who staid 
with her, the rest having gone back to their wretched parents, 
attending wheelbarrows in the street, or begging, or somie 
other low way of obtaining something for their parents : 
they were going on perfectly well as long as the rewards 
were continued, and tiie moment they were taken away they 
went back to their parents. 

Do you not attibute this circumstance to the neglected 
cundiijon of that population, rather than to any aversion to 
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tion themselves?— -I do not attribute it to any aversion, 
bHt certainly there was no inclination, as soon as the smallest 
advantage could be obtained by the employment of the 
children in ever so low a waj'. 

What objection have the priests to their going to a Lan- 
casterian school F — Because in the first place they read the 
Bible without note or comment, which is directly against 
tliem ; that is the grand attack against Mr. Finnegan. 

Do you think the public attendance of children on mass 
has been increased ?---Certainly, because there is a regular 
school in the momine, where I suppose one hundred and 
forty children ^o regularly, and from thence go to their own 
place of worship ; 1 tell them they need not be ashamed. 

What, in your opinion, would be the best mode of esta* 
blishing a system for their benefit ? — Ti>e priests themselves 
will never consent, I am free to say ; let religion stand upon 
its own ground, and educate in such a manner as not to pre* 
elude persons professing any religion being benefited by it ; 
but then I must say that it becomes those who patronize 
edncation, to be particularly careful that the parents of 
children sent to such a school sliould not imagine that rdi« 
gton is not of any consequence ; on the contrary, I think pe- 
cuiliar pains should be taken to instil proper notions of reli- 
{pon in the minds of the cliildren, but it should not be done 
m the school. I have sometimes seen bad eflei;ts of chil- 
dren being educated in that kind of way, not going to any 
place of worship ; there is one that I subscribe to, where 
we take particular care to have them go to some place of 
worship. 

Is it not a point in the Laiieasterian system to induce the 
children to go to their respective places of worship on a 
Sunday ? — 1 believe it is- * • 

The Catholic priests would not assent to a system of edu- 
cation but upon the exclirsive system ? — I believe they 
would not. 

Upon their own ? — Yes; that is the reason I say it is si- 
milar to Dr. Bell's. 

Upon such an exclusive system the Catholic priests would 
co-operate with benevolent persons to relieve the cotidition 
oftlieir poorf — I believe they would ; I have no doubt that 
they would. 

Is it your opinion tliat the number of Irish poor is increas- 
ing or decrciising ? — Increasing very rapidly ; and how can it 
be otherwise ? Can any one be surprised that men will leave a 
part of the country wnere there is no provision for the poor, 
uid prefer one where the principle of the law is that no ni;in 
:an perish througli wantr 

Is the capacity of the poor Iri^h children equal to the oUicc 
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Koor in their acquirement of learning ?—Superior| I reallf 
elieve; their quickness is prodigious. 
Would not, then, a proper edi^ation lessen the number of 
poor ? — Undoubtedly. 

* Had you any personal inspection of the mode of instructing 
children in your schools i — ^The British and Foreign system 
is generally adopted. 

Is it under your own management, or is it left to the 
Catholic priests ? — I do not interfere at all, nor do the com- 
mittee to which I belong. 

The mode of instruction is left to the priests ? — It is left 
entirely to the committee of the school, who axe permitted to 
visit it and report. 

- Do any means occur to you, of dealing with the parents 
among tne low Irish, who will not send their children to be 
educated, from unwillingness to forego the profits of their 
begging ?— There js only one mode, and that must be ooa* 
fined to those who receive assistance from the parish, because 
I have always contended, that the parish who maintains the 
family, has a right to have the children educated in such a 
way as not to be likely to continue burthensome to them. I 
am sorry to say, that, I hardly ever met with a parish who 
acted upon these principles. There is a sort of unwillingness 
in parish officers to interfere with the domestic affairs of a 
private family, be they ever so much distressed, or ever so 
much dependant upon the parish. There is nothing so much 
mistaken as the present management of the poor. 

The Reverend William Gurney, M. A. again called in, and 

Examined. 

What is the result of your observation with respect to rite 
advantages of children paying part of the expence of their 
own education ? — I think that tne advantages are very great: 
in the first place, from the parents it removes the unpleasant 
feeling of receiving charity, and, as tlievliave not been in the 
habit of receiving pecuniary aid, it is Jesirable that that dis* 

Eosition should be kept up, for otherwise, if they were in the 
abit of receiving even gratuitous education for their children^ 
they miffht by degrees become very willing to receive pecu- 
niary aid for the support of their fatfiilies ; that is one partif 
culaV reason which, 1 think, renders the system of pa^'ment 
advantageous: besides, the poor generally value, and in fact 
every body values that which costs them something, more than 
that which costs them nothing. We find by experience in 
the West-street school, where the parents pay for their 
children, that they are more particular in sending their 
children regularly since they have paid, than formerly they 
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were a^uitomed to do when they received education gra- 
tuifeously, which can be proved by the books showing the 
regular and daily attendance. It appears also that chil- 
dren maintain a sort of superiority in their own minds an 
to their view of the school in which they are, when compared 
even with those schools wliere clothing as well as education 
are given freely; the children are more careful about their 
dress and their cleanliness^ because they go to a pay school, 
and they feel, and they express it frequently, that they belong 
to a superior class to those who are called parish children. 
It has been considered by the manasers of the West-street 
school, that this sort of pride, if pride it may be called, is 
rather desirable than otherwise, because it makes the lower 
classes of people aim to keep themselves in a considerable 
degree independent of the higher orders ; it gives them, of 
course, a propensity to industry and the exertion of their 
talents, and this in a great degree has an influence upon their 
morals, keeping them sdber and steady in their outset of life, 
promising good fruits in old age. We have many instances 
of children brought up in this school, who have arrived to 
manhood, and who, by their orderly and constant attendance 
in their places on Sundav, show that their former education 
was not thrown away. And it should be observed, especially 
as to the tendency of their education here, as in respect to 
the promotion of the interests of the Church of England, 
that several hundreds have in tlie course of a few vears been 
actually made members of the Church of England by confir- 
mation; more than 150 at one time who had been educated 
principally in the school, were confirmed at St. Martin's 
churcn; thus shewing that the system of education adopted 
in the school, which is to this effect, is beneficial; that nothing 
is taught in the school, relative to religion, which is not 
strictly agreeable to the church doctrine and discipline ; but 
no child is required to learn or do any thing which may be 
contrary to the conscience and requisition of its parents. 

Can you give the Committee any conjecture of the pro- 
bable proportion of children whose parents are capable of 
paying in the way you have described ?— If I may judge 
from the experience of West-street school, I should calculate 
that about one third of those who may properly be called 
poor children, would be able to pay three halfpence a week 
for each child, because in the circuit perhaps of half a mile, 
with some few exceptions, we have found 400 children 
among the lower orders, whose parents could pay more than 
twopence a week ; and I am satisfied that the payments of 
twopence a week by 600 children would pay the expenses of 
the I'ducation of idoO. 
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Are any children excluded from that school on points of 
religion f — No. 

What are the expences of your school ?— Two hundred 
and ten pounds per annum for 400 children. 

Would the expences be proportionately diminished as the 
number of children increased i — Yes. 

How much/*— I have calculated, that if 400 children can 
be taught for 210/. 1£00 may be taught for 380/. 

Have you any other inmrmation to eive in addition to 
your former eviaence upon the subject of St. Clement Danes' 
school?— I find, upon examining some official documents 
belonging to the parish, that the supplies by which the 
charity schools are kept up' are not merely, as I supposed, 
annual subscriptions, donations, and collections, but that 
there is considerable landed property; a number of houses, 
which appear, as far as I can collect at the present moment, 
to bring m a rental at least of 200/. ; and that the leases of 
many of those houses will expire in four years from last 
Lady-day, which of course will make a very great addition to 
the funds of the school. 

Who has the care and custody of it ? — ^There are a number 
of trustees, and a treasurer. 

Who is the treasurer ? — His name is Johnson, a sword- 
cutler in Newcastle-street ; and I am satisfied, as I observed 
before, that from this foundation, and the usual subscriptions, 
more money would be supplied than would educate all the 
children of dt. Clement's parish, if the parents paid nothine; 
and of course, I should conceive, that if one-half of the 
income were expended in clothine the poorest so as to fit 
them to come decent to school, without giving oflTcnce to the 
other children, those who were willing to pay would make up 
the deficiency. L really think that nncht be* the case in most 
districts, since I find that St. Clement s, a ereat part of it, is 
as full of poor as any part of St. Giles^ ; in some of the 
houses, of which I know there are several in ClementVlane; 
there must be near forty children, for every room has a family 
in it. 

What difficulties do you apprehend from different descrijj- 
tions of children attending the same school ?— I think the 
difficulty would be to get them together, for the labouring 
mechanic wbo keeps his child tolerably decent in clothing, 
would be fearful ot his child mixing with the ven'raggedest; 
he might get disease and vermin, and various other very un- 

tleasant thines, besides having his morals corrupted if they had 
een better talcen care of before ; because I have always found 
poverty and filth are accompanied with vice> generally on du* 
permission of such practice; and I think that the removal of 
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the fonner would tend very much to improve the latter; 
that is to say, that the removal of filth and so on, would re- 
move the vice. 

What would be the best plan, in your opinion, of educating 
■ the children of your parish i — If I might choose, I would first 
of all have a large room prepared, capable of containing a 
number equal to the poor population of children ; I should 
then, having got the room, devise means ibr acquainting 
myself with the inclinations of the parents, as to their ability 
and readiness to pay something towards the education of 
their children, and I conceive that I should find a consi- 
derable number who would be willing to pay from twopence 
to a halfpenny per week for such education: I have found 
also many who would make an excuse, that they could not 
. send their children to school for want of clothing, and that 
they could not of course pay any thuig ; I should therefore 
receive those at first who were willing to pay; and I 
. should then like to have a power, if I were tne manager, 
. to go to the churchwardens and overseers with the names 
of certain children whose parents were willing that they 
should be educated, requesting them, and in fact insisting 
upon it, that they should immediately furnish a suitable 
decent dress whicn would conceal all defects of filth with 
-respect to those children, and fit them to appear in the 
school ; and if I found, upon a calculation, tnat 1 did not 
want any pecuniary aid from the parish to carry on the 
school, thus including all the population, I would demand no 
money ; but if there was a deficit on account of those very 
■poor children, I should certainly think it right that the parish 
should supply that deficiency. 

Do you think such a plan would tend to lessen the poor 
rates of the parish,^ — I do; on account of the habits or in- 
.dustry that would be excited, and on account of the various 
interests that would be combined together to find employ- 
ment and occupation for the. children thus trained up m 
habits of industry, and bearing a good character, which now 
they do not. 

What do you suppose would be the expence of a room 
adequate to the purposes you have mentioned ? — That ques* 
tion connects with it another observation : The expence of 
such a room as would do for a school might not be very 

feat if it was done upon the frugal plan of mr Lancaster; 
cannot tell as to the amount, but 1 suppose it is a sum of 
money that might very easily be repaid by the s(!hool- itself 
•in a few years, fixing the rent to be merely the interest 
of the money laid out, but to pay a part of the principal 
every year, and leaving it also open to the occasional charity 
sermons^ or subscriptions, or donations of serious ^o\;)le. 
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whonr I should choose to assit in it ; but, connecting it widi 
another idea which 1 have already suggested, that of makiitff 
every one of those schools a chapel of the Established 
Church, for the accommodation of the poor parents of these 
children, and which will be the ruin of the Established 
Church, comparatively speaking, if this system of education 
is carried on, unless yon provide these children, after they 
have quitted the school, ^ith a place o\ worship ; they wiU 
go somewhere, either to the Catholic or Dissenting chapels, 
or to any place where they can be accommodated, and the 
church is not that place. 

Notwithstanding the expence of the school-room being 
borne by the parish, still you think the poor rates would be 
lessenecf by such establishments ? —Considerably. 

Have they room in the Methodist and Dissenting chapels 
for the poor?- - Yes, much more in proportion than they have 
in the cnurches. 

Has it come to your knowledge that the parents of children 
who are of the Church of England, go to Dissenting chapels, 
for want y)f room in the church i — There is no doubt of it, 
and the children too. 

When you speak of children do you allude to boys as well 
as girls ?~ Both. 

Considering that the girls should be as universally edu-* 
cated in the parish as the boys? — Yes. 

Do you thmk that the increase of accommodation fur the 
poor in places of worship connected with the Estabiishroent, 
would facilitate the means of education, and the w'eliai*e of 
the Church itself?— Most certainly it would; i speak from 
experience. 

Have yon made any observation upon juveniie depreda- 
tors, in addition to those yon formerly stated t*) the (.'ommit- 
tee?— I think those children that come under that denooi^ 
nation, with all beggars, should be sifted, so as to fall each 
on his own parish ; and as soon as that is done, if there re- 
main an^ still who are of that description, and for whom you 
cannot hnd a parish, they must be educated where they are; 
but I should suggest their l>eing educated (and 1 think their 
number would be but few) at the parish expence, either in 
another school-room appropriated to their use, or iu the 
workhouse; in the workhouse there is a room whtie they 
dine, and where service is performed; in that room, at leaa 
on the Snbbuth day, not in times of divine service, they 
might be educated altogether as at a Sunday school, until 
they were in such a state of improvement, as to conduct, as 
to be recommended to the other school, as a sort of reward, 
for good behaviour; my Sunday school originally was a £Oit 
o/preparatory one to the day ^hooh 
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Would it be practicable to resister all parishioners? 
jes ; I think there can be no doubt about it. 

£0 you think it would be useful? — I think it would ; fi«- 
quentiy, beggars in the street will not acknowledge that they 
belong to any neighbouring parish, but say that they live no 
where, and sleep in a brick field. 



Mr. Francis Place calUA in, and Examined. 

WH ERE do you reside ?— Charing-cross. 

Have you attended to the state of the education of the 
poor in this metropolis ?-~Ye8. 

Were you a member of the West London Association ?«-* 
Yes, I was. 

What is the result of your observation with respect to the 
means of education ? — J agree entirely with the account al- 
ready given on this subject by Mr. Wakefield and Mr. 
Biegs. 

Have you seen the accounts already given in evidence of 
the National, and British and Foreign School Societies 
plans ?— Some of them. 

Have you seen the accounts given in of the expence of 
education upon those plans?-— Yes. 

Do you hold that those estimates are accurate? — I cannot 
say as to the National school ; I know that the accounts 
that have been given of the Lancastcrian schools are all in^ 
correct. 

In what manner do you think the estimates are incorrect ? 
— 1 was in fact appointed, with three others, to inquire as to 
the actual expence of educating the children of the Lancas*- 
terian schools in London, and we found that the school in 
North-street, which was said to be a school for 1000 boys, 
would hold but 594, and could not admit more than 560 at 
one time ; the master stated that the average number which 
attended for the last twelvemonth was 350, that was his estif- 
mate, and not the number actually ascertained by counting 
them out at any one time ; we found the number under 300, 
at three several countings on difierent days ; and from the 
items of expence we obtained from the secretary, the actual 
charge was l6s. per head for those who did attend the school ; 
tlie number on the books was more than twice the number- 
in attendance, but that must necessarily be so in all schooU- 
where there is no inspection of the parents, to see that the 
oinldren attend. 

Although a school may not be capable of holding above 
560 at any one time, may not 700 or 8(X) children receive, the 
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benefits .of education jat that achool from alternate attend- 
ance there ? — No doubt more children get educated at eveiy 
«cbopl than the number attending ujpon any given day. , 

Have you examined any other school with the same idari 
— *The school in Spicer-slreet, Spitalfields, calculated to hold 
650 ; there were 308 boys in that school on one fxiuntingi 
320 on another, and about the same number the third time; 
it would hold, if full, 660 ; and the actual expences, as far as 
we could get them^ were about l6s. a head. For. the lower 
number^ we were obliged to ^o to the matter of fact, to as- 
certain what we could do with given funds, before aetting 
about a. school- 

What was the result?— The result was, that tbe loweit 
estimate would be at the rate of iSs. per hcaad per annum.. 

Upon what number? — Upon say 500* 

What should you take the expense to be for a school of 
!800 or 500 only ? — It would be prodigiously increased. 

Would not this sum of 12s. per head be proportionately di- 
minished as the number of children were inci eased above ^00? 
•—The largest nimiber of children which one master would be 
able to manage would not exceed 600 ; we calculated on baf- 
ing schools for 600 in them ; that was the result of ailihe lan- 
casteriun schools in London. 

Suppose a school capable of educating at one moment 600 
bojs; may not this be said to be a school tor 800? — No, I 
thmk not; I think it would be calculated to mibleod those 
who interested themselves about schools ; they would be de- 
ceived, as the calculations deceived us. 

Suppose at any time 600 could be educated in a room* and 
£00 of those 600 were a floating number, khouid you think 
that this estimate of 200 is too great? — Yes, 1 think it is; I 
think it would not be found on actual examination that tbe 
iiuctuation was from 600 to 800. 1 here is no school in Lon- 
don which can^contain, with any convenience at all, so many 
^as the Spicer-street school, which is the largest. I'he school 
in the Borough-road would accommodate 480 boys ; a space 
has since been added, and it will now admit 592 boys to be in 
the school; the number of boys in that school, at three seve- 
ral countings, averaged 307 ; and the expence per head for 
that number^ independent of any rent, was about 12s« a 
year. 

Do you suppose that is the minimum of the expence? — It 
is, because 1 think that has advantages which no other 
achool has. 

Of that 128. per head, what proportion do you consider as 
rent?— ^Mone, at that school. 

But the Committee mean generally ?-— We estimated tbe 
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rent for a schopl capable of containiog 600, which of conrsii^ 
would include Mich taxes as the school would be compelled 
to pay, would be 70/. a year. There is a school in the 
Horseferry-roady which was built for 500, aiid> while under 
the care of the British and Foreign School Society, averaged 
an attendance of about 220 boys, and the cost, taking all 
chmges together, was about one pound a head. 

when you say that 600 coulo be taught at one moment, 
might not an arrangement be made for 200 of those 600 at- 
tending in such a manner, that 800 should be taught alto- 
getlier in the course of one weeli? — It is possible; but it is 
an arrangement not at all likely lo be made. The great diffi- 
culty in getting children to attend the school, is the want of 
inspection of uieir parents. It was intended by the West 
London Lancasterian Association to form the neighbourhood 
into sections, in each of which a number of inhabitants 
should undertake to see a certain number of children in regu- 
lar attendance, so that the school list might not have a great 
number on it, when in fact a small number onl^ attend^. I 
have no doubt the schools could be all filled if the parents 
were properly attended to. 

Is there any indisposition on the part of parents to send 
their children to scnool f — It is evident there is, firom the. 
jarge numbers on the lists of the schools, and the small 
numbers that attend. 

. Do you apprehend that this is any thing more than inat- 
tention on the part of the parents? — Nothing more, and a 
persuasion, in the minds of many of them, tnat they play, 
and learn nothing. 

If the parents themselves were better instructed, would 
not they put a greater value upon education? — ^They 
would. 

Have you had an opportunity of comparing the merits of 
the two modes of teaching ?— I think I unaerstand theLanca<«- 
tcrian mode of teaching compleatly; and, as far I have 
observed, I think it greatly superior to the National mode. 

Upon what points r— The children are more intensely em- 
ployed, without suflering the same quantity of fatigue; at 
the National schools they staud tor a long time, and are not 
permitted to sit, which fatigues the body and indisposes the 
child. 

Do you not attribute a great advantage to the slates ? — 
Yes. 

Do they teach writing generally at the National schools?— 
I believe not; the arrangement in the school is for a small 
number only ; but in the Lancasterian schools a boy learns 
■to write the letter as soon as he can pronounce it. 

h that IiIm mode of learning to write? — Yes. He ifi tau^Kt 
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to read in the same manner, seated at his desk, and afterwards 
to repeat, against the wall. In the Lancasterian mode, tks 
boys are occupied everj minute in the exercise to which 
they are put ; but in the other, they appear to wait for their 
turn; hence the Lancasterian must be the quickest way of 
teaching. 

In point of experience, have you found it to be the 
quickest mode? — I have not experience enough to know 
what is the quickest mode, hut from what 1 have seen. 

Is any creed enjoined in the Lancasterian schools ?-^None^ 
iior any particular form of prayer. 

Is there in the National schools? — Yes, the Creed of the 
church and the C'atechism of the church of England. I 
found in the North-street school, from the books in that 
school, out of 1 150 boys who were upon the books for a cer- 
tain period, there were 505 of the Established Church, 5l6 
Dissenters of various denominations, 35 who are stated to be 
indifl'erents, and 4 Jews, which makes 1150: they had not a 
Catholic in that school. 

What do you consider to be the effect of those regula- 
tions, in excluding Catholics from attending those schools? 
—The result will appear in one school, from the statement I 
have just made. 

Suppose a place is too small to maintain a school both.upoa 
the National plan and upon the British and Foreign Society 
plan ; do you apprehend that in such place the poor of dis- 
senting parents must go without education? -Most likely 
the influence of the parish officers will secure a number of 
subscribers to their own school, which will prevent the funds 
being large enough to educate any others, or if it has beei 
established, will prevent the continuance of it. ' 

But suppose a place large enough to support schools upon 
both plans ; do you apprehend that the exclusions adopted 
by the National system can in such place produce any bad 
effect ?— No ; unless meaning by " bad effect*' the diminution 
of the number of children uneducated. 

Do you apprehend any other bad effects, of a different 
description ? — No, I am not aware of any ; I believe that in 
general the schools managed by the Dissenters will have 
more children than the others, from the prodigious activity 
which 1 observe they use in all the schools with which 1 have 
had any connexion. 

Do you believe that there are great numbers of poor in 
London, who would notallow their children to attend schools 
because rhey derive profit from their begging and thieving.^ 
—I have no knowledge of it. 

Do yoa consider that the morals of the lower orders of peo- 
plc are worse now, or better, than they were forty or fifty 
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years back ?— I am quite sure that the morals of the lower 
orders are infinitely improved ; I think a distinction might 
be made between the working people and those who are com- 
pletely dissolute, for in fact tney do not belong to them; it 
iiill be found on inquiry that very few of the dissolute ever 
want work. 

To what do you attribute that improvement? — The in- 
creased information. 

In the analysis of the number of children in the North- 
street school, you have mentioned that there were no Catho- 
lics i — No, there were not. 

Do you know the reason of that ? — No, I do not. 

Mr. Joseph Henry George, called in, and examined. 

ARE you one of the masters of archbishop Tenison's 
school, in King-street? — I am. 

When was it founded ? — In 1700. 

Was it founded by will, or deed of gift ? — Deed of gift. 

For what ? — For the education of forty boys ; the children 
of housekeepers to be taken first, then lodgers, and then the 
poor inhabitants, of the parish of St. James Westminster. 

What are the funds ?— I really cannot give an answer to 
that question. ; 

What are the annual expences ? — The reader and school- 




pews of King-street chapel ; we have the chapel, which is 
let out, and the emoluments of it pay for the education of 
the boys, and their books, and 6/. to put them out apprentice. 
There are also the rents of five houses. 

What are the expenses of the chapel, besides those you 
have mentioned? — Morning preacher, 143/. IOj. ; afternoon 
preacher, 84/. ; besides beadle^ pew-opener, 8cc. and other 
small salaries. 

What becomes of the overplus of the funds ?-*-It is laid out 
in buying stock. 

[Mr. Juf^cs Millar, being called in, delivered the follozoing 

papery which was rend.} 
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LANCASTERIAN SCHOOL AT PECKHAM. 

This School was opened the 10th of February 1813 ; since 
which time S40 boys have been admitted; and there now 
remain 140 in the school, of which number go can read wdl 
in the Bible and Testament, and the others are making good 
progress in lessons of one, two, and three syllables ; 80 of 
Uie Doys can write well on slates, and 68 write in copy-books; 
40 are perfect in the four first'rules of arithuietic, and 70 are 
making good progress in those rules. Of 81 boys who did 
not know the alphabet when they were admitted into this 
school, 60 can read in the Testament. 

The children attend the various places of worship in the 
village on Sundays, according to the religion of tneir pa- 
rents ; and it is cau^e of much satisfaction to the supporters 
of this school, that the good effects of its establishment are 
visible in the more quiet and orderly observance of the sab- 
bath, it having been remarked by many of the inhabitants, 
that the village is not disturbed on Sundays, as it was for^ 
merly, by the children playing about in a noisy and disor- 
derly manner. 

Previous to the opening of this school, there was no school 
for the boys of this hamlet, except a Sunday school, which 
had been established about J 2 years, and in which from 80 
to 50 boys were generally taught. There was also a school 
for 20 girls, who has lately been enlarged on the new system, 
and contains 73 girls, who are in good order, and are taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and needlework. 

Henry Newman, Secretary. 
ISth June 1816. 

s€. 5. d* 

Master's Salary - - 6V3 

Rent . . - - 12 12 — 

Books, Slates, and Pencils 15 

Rewards - - - 5 



je.95 12 ~ 
[Adjourned to To-morrow, One o'clock. 
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Veneris, 14^ die Junii, 1816. 

HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq. in the Chair. 

Mr. Joshua Jounston, Treasurer of St. Clement dams 
School, and Mr. Peter Jackson^ Schoolmaster of the 
said School, called in, and Examined. 

(To Mr. Johmton.) WHAT are the funds of that esta- 
blishment? — The total receipts for last year were 8521. 
6b. 2^6.; the disbursements 8601. 3s. Id. 

Whence do those funds arise ? — They arise from charity 
sermons, from subscriptions, from rents, and from the inte- 
rest of money in the funds. 

What proportion arises from rents ? — 2871. last year. 

Rents of houses ?— Yes. 

From money in the funds; how much? — lOll. 58. 

(To Mr, Jackson.^ When was it established ? — 1702. 

Was it established by charter ? — I believe not 

Was it by will ? — No, I believe not ; it was the volun- 
tary subscription of the inhabitants. 

(To Mr. Johnston.) How many children are educated at 
the scliool ? — 60 boys clothed and educated ; 20 girls are 
educated, clothed, and boarded. ^ 

What are the salaries? — The master's salary is 801. the 
mistress's 301. 

(To Mr. Jackson.) Have they houses? — ^I have apart- 
ments found, me. 

Has the mistress ? — She is resident in the bouse with the 
girls. 

Are the boys lodged ? — No, only clothed. 

(To Mr. Johnston.) Who appoints the boys and girls upon 
ithis foundation? — They are all admitted by the committee; 
there are 41 trustees, including a treasurer; and the girls are 
admitted in the same way. 

Are they the poorest children in the parish ? — They are 
those that we consider to be so ; they are the people who 
petition to be admitted, and we select those whom we think 
to be the greatest objects. 

Does each trustee appoint ? — It is done by vote of the 
board ; a notice is sent to every member of the committee, 
and they are elected by a majority. There have been two 
girls and four boys admitted last week. 

In what state of life were the parents of the girls? — Poor 
people. 
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What are the parents particularly of those two girls whom 
you have mentioned ? — I cannot speak to that ; I have no 
recollection of the particular circumstances of those two 
girls. 

Were you present when they were admitted ? — I was. 

Were there any certificates of their parents being poor ?— 
No. 

How did you know their circumstances? — From the pe« 
tition. 

Was the petition attested by any person ? — The petition 
must be signed by one subscriber, and then they are put 
upon the books, and brought before the board of trustees^ 
and admitted as vacancies occur. 

Is there any thing in the constitution of this .school that 
obliges you to board the girls as well as to educate them? — 
I do not know that there is. 

Have you always boarded as many as twenty ? — No ; they 
have been increased from time to time. 

What used they to be formerly ?— They have been as low 
as eight 

If it were proposed to the trustees, instead of boarding 
twenty girls, to teach a larger number of children without 
boarding, what reception would be given to such a propo- 
sal? — That must be for their consideration; it would be 
laid before the board of trustees, and they must decide 
upon it 

What do you think would be their objection to making 
such a change in the management ?-*-I think they would 
be for its continuing as it is; I am of that opinion myself. 

(To Mr, Jackion.) How long has it been in its present 
state, as to number ?-^About five years. 

How many were upon the establishment then? — Eighteen. 

{To Mr. Johnston,) Oo you not think that a much greater 
good would be done to the poor in your neighbourhood, by 
educating without boarding a very great number of chil- 
dren? — I do not; there are Sunday and other schools of 
that kind, which educate as well. 

Do you mean to represent that there are schools enough 
in your neighbourhood for all the poor children who want 
education ? — I am not at all acquainted with that. 

Suppose it were proved to you that there are a vast num* 
ber of poor in that neighbourhood wholly destitute of the 
means of education, should you be of opinion it was more 
beneficial to the poor to board 90 girls, than to educate 2000 
poor children without boarding ? — There are the 60 boys, as 
well as the girls. 

The question supposes you are to continue to educate 60 
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boys, and that you are to educate 2000 children instead of 
SO girls; do you think that is a most beneficial management 
of your funds to the interests of the poor ? — We are obliged 
to act according as our committee direct. 

The question is, whether you yourself are of opinion 
that this is the most beneficial mode of managing the funds ? 
-—It is the mode that I have decided upon in my own 
opinion. 

Then do you mean to represent your own opinion to be, 
that it is more beneficial to the poor in your parish, who are 
destitute of instruction, to board 20 girls^ than to educate, 
without boarding, 2000 children? — Yes, it is. 

Do you consider that more good is done by boarding 20 
children, than by educating 2000 ? — Not if they were as 
fully educated. 

Suppose the 2000 were as fully educated as the 20 are, 
but only not boarded, do you consider that more good is 
done by boarding 20, than by fully educating 2000? — No, 
I should think not. 

But you are still of opinion that it is better to board 20 
than to educate 2000 ? — There are the 60 boys as well. 

Suppose the 00 out of the way, because this does not af- 
fect that; the committee are talking of the 20 girls only ?— 
Certainly a much larger number would be benefited ; but 
then I should think that benefit would not be to the same 
extent, there could not be the same pains taken then as there 
are now* 

* Can a child not be educated fully without being boarded 
at the same time ? — No doubt of it. 

Do you mean to represent it as better to board one child 
than to educate 100 ? — No, I think not. 

Do you mean to represent it as better to board twenty 
(children than to educate 2000 ? — No, I do not think it is. 

The expenses of the school being 8601. *what proportion 
of it goes to the support of the 20 girls ? — The house ex« 
penses are 25 IL Os. 7d. 

Does that include the mistress's salary ? — No. 

How much is that?— 301* 

Has the mistress any perquisite? — No. 

What is the rent of the house in which the girls live ? — 261. 

Do.es that include the school-house? — Yes. 

What proportion belongs to the schooUhouse ? — It is all 
in one rent. 

Then is 3061. the whole expenses of the house ? — No. 

What are the other expenses? — There were apprentice 
fees last year of I2l. ; there was the tailor's bill, and linings 
for the boys' breeches. 
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What are the expenses of the girls? — It is not separated. 

What is the tailor's bill ?— 171. 7s. 6d. ; linings for the 
breeches, (51. 59.; woollen-draper's bill, 681.14s; linen- 
draper's bill, 581. 19s. lOd. ; the vestry keeper, 31. 6s.; 
291. 9s. 9d. return for prof>erty tax to tenants, in the last 
year's disbursements ; 71. doctor's bill ; 91. for books; 15l. 
fcjs. 4d. for taxes; ll. 4». insurance; 31. 15s. for potatoes; 
81. I6s. haberdasher's bill: 9l. for apprenticing; 101. 198. 
collector's poundage; 57l. 10s. 6d. for l()Ol. stock; III. 7s. 9d. 
for stockings ; 381. 5?. for shoes ; and 3*21. 12s. Gd. for coals. 

Are there any salaries, besides those two you have men- 
tioned ? — Xone. 

Then it appears that the whole expense of educating 
these 80 children consists of llGl. to the roaster and mis- 
tress, 9l. for books, 25l. for rent, making in all, between 
1401. and 1501. and that all the rest is for clothing and 
maintenance? — Yes; I have given in all the items. 

Who furnish the school with the different articles ? — The 
tradesmen of the parish. 

Are any of those tradesmen trustees? — Yes, I believe 
they are. 

Are they all trustees? — No. 

Which of them is not? — I think there are only three 
trustees among them all. 

Who are those ? — There is Mr. Marchant 

What trade is he ? — A woollen draper. 

Who else ? — Mr. Burnthwaite, linen draper ; Mr. Soulsby, 
coal merchant. 

Is there any butcher ? — Yes ; the butchers are changed 
every four weeks. 

When one butcher is changed for another, is he not gone 
back to ? — Yes, in his turn. 

How many butchers do you employ altogether ? — ^I think 
there are four or five, somewhere thereabouts. 

Was no butcher ever a trustee? — Not that I know of : 
they are all subscribers; we always employ the subscribers. 

Are the trustees chosen by the subscribers ? — No. 

How are they chosen? — The vacancy is filled by the 
committee themselves. 

How many does the committee consist of? — Forty-one. 

What is the number that generally attend.^ — It varies 
very much, sometimes twelve. 

(To Mr. Jackson.) Who are those that most frequently 
attend ? — Mr. Marchant, Mr. Burnthwaite, and Mr. HowelL 

Who is he? — A baker and churchwarden. 

Does he supply the school with bread ? — ^In his turn. 
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Who else supplies it witU bread? — There are five or six 
of them altogether. 

Are they trustees ? — No, they are subscribers. 

[Mr. Collier, aCtoTNey and veitry clerks and out of the 
trmtees ttf the school, teas here examined, with the other 
hitnesses."] 

(To Mr. Collier.) What other trustees frequently at- 
tend ? — Mr. Oinmaney, navy agent, Mr. Alexander of New 
Inn, Mr. Nourse the builder, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. An- 
derson. 

Have you any expense of law proceedings in your bills? 
-—Not a shilling. 

Expense of leases ? — None. 

How are your houses let? — The house at Harapstead 
was let to Mr. Bridgman, I should not think much short of 
twenty years ago, who afterwards made improvements in it 
and sold it ; then we have some houses in Belton-street, 
Long Acre, in which we are jointly interested with Saint 
Martin's and Saint Dunstan*s ; the estate was a joint lease 
granted by the three parishes, and expired about two years 
ago; it was re-let beneficially, but there wa» no expense to 
the school. 

How are these given or devised to the school ? — It was a 
legacy a century ago, or at least thereabouts. 

You do not recollect whether it was upon any condition? 
~No, I do not ; I believe merely in aid of the foundation. 

Do you know what the foundation of the school is ? — 
It was one of those that were established by the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, somewhere about 
1706 or 1707. 

How are the trustees chosen ? — They are in fact chosen 
by the subscribers ; notice of the election is given in 
the church previous to the election; but it seldom 
happens that more than one or two who are not trustees 
attend. As to the mode of election, the name of every sub- 
scriber is put on the table, and those gentlemen who attend 
to vote, put their marks against such as they wish to be 
elected trustees; and it has often happened, when there is 
no cause of complaint, he has been re-elected. 

During his residence in the parish? — There are two or 
three gentlemen, very respectable, who do not reside in the 
parish, who are trustees; Mr. Dickinson, of Great Queen 
street ; Mr. Townsend, of Bow-street, who was educated in 
the school, has been a constant subscriber, and last Sunday 
sent three guineas to the charity sermon ; he is a trustee ; 
there is likewise Mr. Johnston, in St. James's-street, sword- 
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cutler. When a vacancy happens by death or removal of a 
trustee, another is elected, by such as attend the election, 
once a year, and tbe vacancies are then filled up. 

The Rev. Daniel Wilson, M. J. called in, and Examined, 

X ARE you Minister of Saint John's Chapel, Bedford 
Row ? — I ana. 

Is it a chapel-of-ease to the parish church of Saint An- 
drew's, Holborn ? — It is. 

Have you any charity schools attached to that chapel ?*-•- 
There are two schools, one not immediately attached to the 
chapel, the other closely connected with it; the former is 
the Welsh School, in GrayVInn Lane, which has attended 
the chapel more than forty years, in which there are 105 
children, entirely boarded, educated and clothed, the chil« 
dren of Welsh parents. 

How is that school supported? — It is supported by volun- 
tary subscriptions, and the interest of their funded property; 
but I am not acquainted with the particulars ; tbe other 
school which attends the chapel, and is closely connected 
vi'\\X\ it, is a school for religious instruction, which is held 
on the Sunday only, and consists now of 84 boys, and 
84 girls. 

What is the expense of that school ? — The expense it 
about 1201. a year, a little varying. 

What are the articles of expense incurred in that school ? 
— The salary of the master and mistress is the only direct 
article ; the rest are in books and rewards. 

Is any sum paid for rent ? — There is no rent paid ; the 
school attends in the chapel. 

What is the plan of instruction in your Sunday school ? 
«^Our plan is not to teach the children to read, because we 
find a sufficient number of children apply who can already 
read ;. our plan therefore is to admit first of all the children * 
of parents attending the chapel, and then generally of others 
residing in the neighbourhood. We admit them when they , 
can already read, and instruct them generally in religion. 
We teach them the Catechism of the Church of England: 
we teach them the Collects; we teach those that are old 
enough, the Epistles and Gospels; we require them to learn 
the texts of the sermons which they have heard on- the pre- 
ceding Sunday ; and, where they have time, we occasion* 
ally set them to learn the Articles of the Church of Eng* 
land. I'hese several lessons are not taught them at the 
time on the Sunday ; they learn them during the week, and 
repeat them only on the Sunday at the time of their at- 
tendance at the chapel, when the great aim of the.super^ 
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intendents is to endeavour to enable the children to under- 
stand what they are doing» and not only to learn the things 
by rote. 

Have you any teachers who are paid, besides the roaster 
nnd mistress? — Xo ; but we have fourteen ladies and thir- 
teen gentlemen, belonging to the chapel, who attend regu- 
larly without pay, besides supernumeraries, who fill up the 
vacancies of any persons who may occasionally be absent, 
so that about six or seven children only are under the care 
of one superintendent. 

Do many of the children attend any day school in the 
course of the week? — ^I should apprehend not ; but I have 
never made the enquiry ; but I should rather conceive not ; 
because they come to us after they have learnt to read, and 
of course are not a class of children that would so much 
require week-day instruction. 

Have you observed any particular good resulting from 
your plan of instruction ? — We think we have observed an 
almost incalculable measure of gbod ; for the children fre- 
quently enter the school ignorant^ rude, untaught; many 
of them absolutely not knowing the very first principles of 
religion in any way, negligent of their duty to their parents, 
and, in many cases, apparently open to all the vice or 
misery that such want of principles would lead to. As 
they go on in the school, we find that their knowledge of 
the general principle of religion, their observation of the 
Sabbath, their regard to conscience, and to their duty to 
God and man, and the affection they generally acquire for 
what is good, produce at the time the most important re- 
sults, and, in their future life, those happy effects which 
you would naturally expect to follow. 

Have you observed the good effects of instruction in the 
future life of some of them that have been children in your 
school ? — Many such cases have occurred. One obvious 
good effect is, that, after the children have left the school, 
many of them voluntarily continue to attend divine worship 
on the Sunday. Indeed we see many who in their future 
life bear respectable characters; and in some cases we 
observe in them all that piety which we could wish to see 
in Christians. In short, they retain in general an afi'ection 
for the school and the chapel, and for their instructors, 
during the remainder of their lives. 

Have you known many children in your schools rise to 
creditable situations in life? — At present I have one who 
was a scholar in the school, who is now clerk of my chapel, 
and collector of various public charities ; an exceedingly 
respectable, welUordered man, in his station in life. 
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Do you conceive that those good effects have been pro* 
duced by the religious instruction given in your schools?—* 
I conceive so, under God's blessing, unquestionably ; be-, 
cause all our instruction is founded upon the specific princi- 
ples of Christianity, the fear of God, and the revelation of 
his will in his word. The children, as soon as they enter 
the school, have a Prayer-book given to them, the Church 
Catechism, Doctor Watts*s Hymns for Children, a book of 
Collects, and, as soon as they can use it aright, a Bible; 
and the main point that we wish to aim at, is the planting 
the love and fear of God in the minds of the children; for 
which purpose the number of our superintendents is so 
considerable, that it enables them to take the utmost pains 
with their children. 

How long does a child remain in your school?— It varies 
from three or four to seven or eight years, or even more. 
We admit them as soon as they can read. The common 
time is about seven years of age, and they remain till fifteen; 
some even as long as eighteen or twenty .The boys commonly 
remain after they are apprentices, their masters still allow- 
ing them to attend. 

Have you observed any good effects arise to the parents 
and families of those children, from the instruction which 
the children have received in those schools ?— We have 
observed many pleasing effects. The books which the 
children are furnished with in passing through the school, 
they take home and read to their parents. The parents 
generally consider the attention paid to their children, and 
the voluntary attendance of the gentlemen and ladies of the 
chapel upon the school, as a favour conferred on them, and 
they are led, in very many instances, to attend upon divine 
worship themselves. We do not make their attendance 
absolutely a condition„but we understand the school is for 
the children of families who come to the chapel ; and though 
we are not very strict upon that point, it certainly encou- 
rages the attendance of the parents upon the Sunday. This 
end is promoted in another way. When I go up into the 
gallery myself, if any children are not in time, I ask the 
reason why they were not earlier in their attendance ; per« 
baps they reply, that they were employed by their parents 
in a way which I think not right; I then make a remark or 
two to the children in an affectionate way, which I think 
they will probably carry home to their parents; and in this 
way a great improvement in the morals of the parents has 
been sometimes produced. In some cases, I should con« 
ceive that the reformation of the parents from habits of vice 
and irreligion has been in a great measure effected by these 
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methods.' One cfTect which we endeavour to produce in 
the girls, and which we think tends to benefit the parents, 
is, a strict regard to modesty, and a suitable dress. 

In what way does religious instruction tend to make 
children good members of society ? — I conceive that in- 
structing the children in tbeir duty, as immortal and 
accountable creatures, instructing them in the important 
doctrine of a future Judgment ; pointing out to them the 
great evil of lying, which we find at the foundation of 
almost all early sins and bad habits in children; teaching 
them a reverence for conscience, a sense of God's presence 
as every where with them ; explaining to them the love of 
God in sending Jesus Christ in the world to save sinners, 
bis readiness to pardon those who repent, and the eternal 
glory and happiness which he has promised to good child- 
ren; all these principles, varying in the measure of course, 
with God*s blessing, and other attendant circumstances, 
tend directly to lay in the children's minds the foundation 
of obedience to their governors in church and state, to make 
them contented with the station which Providence has 
appointed to them in the world, to teach them the subju- 
gation of their passions, and the avoiding the company of 
dissolute and profligate and vicious characters; and in this 
way, to make them worthy, respectable, and virtuous per- 
sons in their stations, and real blessings to society. 

Of what description of character, and what class of soci- 
ety, are the teachers who volunteer their services ? — They 
are persons who regularly occupy seats in the chapel, and 
live in the neighbourhood; the wives and sons and daugh- 
ters of persons engaged in trade, or in the profession of the 
law ; most of them very respectable people. 

Do those voluntary teachers endeavour to give religious 
instruction to the children, as well as yourself ?-*-They 
chiefly do this, my own attendance being of course very 
limited ; their object is, in hearing them the lessons they 
have set them on the preceding Sunday, to explain them, and 
give them religious instruction. 

You apprehend they are capable of bringing down religi- 
ous truths to the understanding of the children ? — Quite so; 
their object is particularly to interest the minds and aflec- 
tions of the children, and to make religion and their duty, 
as far as it can be, pleasing to them ; and to bring down to 
their understandings all the main principles and duties of 
the Christian religion, according to the principles of the 
Church of £ngland. Of course the degree in which this 
instruction is understood, depends upon the child. 

What influence is produced upon the minds of the child- 
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ren, with respect to the observance of the Sabbath ? — I con- 
ceive it to be one of the most prominent advantas^ea of the 
school, because the regular atendance upon the Sunday is 
one point which we chiefly insist upon, and according to 
wh ch, the rewards are given. The children are thus im- 
pressed with the evil of violating that sacred day, which 
being early implanted, commonly grows up to an habitual 
reverence for the Lord's day ; a disposition of mind which 
in a great measure, so far as my observation goes, lies at the 
foundation of all moral and religious habits. I never knew 
any poor family become very vicious or miserable who 
observed the Lord's day ; and I never knew a poor family 
happy, contented or virtuous, that did not observe it. The 
Sunday is in fact to the poor, if it is not conscientiously 
employed, a source of a thousand temptations; they are 
thrown off from the ordinary habits of industry; all the 
scenes of vice are open before them ; and, being left with- 
out those principles of religion and morality, which the 
Sunday is the time of inculcating, they grow up nearly as 
heathens. 

Do you conceive it of great importance to train up child- 
ren in the habit of attending public worship on the Sun- 
day? — Of great importance, unquestionably; because it is 
one of those duties which, if a person habitually violates, 
be soon loses all taste for ; the conscience becomes hardened ; 
the duty of making every thing yield to an attendance on 
public worship is forgotten. The person forgets also thfe 
benefits he derives from religious duties, and gives way to 
those multiplied calls and engagements, which no one can 
want, if he wishes to employ them as an> excuse. By a 
contrary line of conduct, the best habits of a moral and reli- 
gious nature are produced and strengthened in the mind. 

Is there any accommodation in your chapel for the child- 
ren of the poor to attend public worship? — When the 
school was established, the congregation subscribed and 
built a gallery, which will contain about 300 persons, on 
the two longer sides of the chapel, over the other gallery, 
not projecting into the chapel above one third the way of 
the larsrer erallery. The cha|>el is 90 feet long, and of course 
the two fijalleries are verv extensive. 

Do you conceive it would be a public benefit in the build- 
ing of new churches, if a small gallery, of the form you have 
described,' were built over the ordmary gallery, for the use 
of poor children? — I should think so; I believe it is so in 
the new church of Mary-le-bone: there are two galleries 
there, ttit^ one over the other. In my chapel, on a Sunday 
evtning, when the children do not all of them attend, we 
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open those galleries for free sittings, which we find a very 
great accommodatioq. They are quite crowded every Sun- 
day evening with persons who perhaps otherwise would not 
attend public worship. 

Do you recollect any particular instances of the good 
^hich you have spoken of, as resulting from the instruction 
given in your schools? — ^I have seen it lately. A little boy, 
perhaps ten or eleven years old, is gradually dyings I may 
aay, with an abscess, but who really seems so resigned to 
God*8 will in the pain he suffers, is so sensible of the love 
of Christ his Saviour to him, and of the mercy of God in 
pardoning his sins, that he is dying happy and thankful for 
the instruction he has received. Several other such cases 
have occurred. Many cases have likewise occurred where 
the children have been untractable during the time of their 
being in the school, and yet afterwards in future life we 
have traced the good effects of what they were taught at 
this school, and the religious instruction which was there 
given. 

What do you conceive is the advantage of the kind of 
respectable teachers you have mentioned as employed in 
your school?— ^The advantage is, that they are, generally 
speaking, better qualified for the particular duty of giving 
them moral and religious instruction than ordinary school- 
masters; or, if they were not, the difficulty and expense of 
getting that number of schoolmasters would be sufficient to 
recommend our method. Besides, as this is a voluntary 
thing, the manner in which they engage the affection of the 
children is a great advantage ; and their own better educa- 
tion enables them both to understand religion themselves 
perhaps beyond what ordinary schoolmasters would, and to 
explain it more correctly and intelligibly to the children. 

Is there a disposition in the poor to send thsir children to 
be taught? — A very great disposition ; the number of appli- 
cations we have for admission is much greater than the 
vacancies which occur in the schools. It is a most plea*iing 
circumstance, that in all the inquiries we have made among 
the poor, there does appear a readiness to be taught, and to 
avail themselves of all the opportunies of obtaining for them- 
selves and their children moral and religious advantages. 
Mrs. Wilson has found this also in visiting the female poor 
on the occasion of a Bible Association established in the 
neighbourhood. There is the same disposition in the poor 
women to receive with gratitXide every offer that is made for 
ameliorating their condition and instructing and helping 
them or their children. 

Do you think this desire to have their children educated. 
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has increased of late years? — 1 am not exactly able to say, 
because I have been in London only about six years, and 
have not had the opportunity of making a comparison; but 
from the accounts I have received from others, I should 
apprehend there was a considerable increase. 

Have you any controul over the children during the 
week? — In cases where notorious bad conduct occurs, the 
parents bring the refractory child before the committee; 
and I, if I am present (or some one else, if I am not) speak 
affectionately and yet firmly to the child, and inform it, 
that if its conduct in the week is not what it should be, we 
must exclude it from the school. We do not go to that 
extent, except in very bad cases. 

Has the custom of bringing the children before you and 
the committee, a good etTect upon their minds, in restrain- 
ing them from bad habits ?— The best of effects. We find 
a by far better effect produced by the fear of punishment, 
and by a luve of their superintendents and schoolmaster, 
and a desire to please them, than by any direct punishment 
actually inflicted. 

Have you found the children take a pleasure in attending 
school? — A great pleasure; united, as I should explain, 
with the system of rewards which we adopt in the conduct 
of the school. Our rewards are these: every Sunday the 
best child in the class receives a small tract, perhaps of the 
value of a halfpenny or not so much, which he takes home 
with him; he also receives a ticket, testifying his good 
behaviour and regular attendance : once a quarter, in addi- 
tion to this, the best child in the class receives a prize of 
greater value, perhaps a book of two shillings value: and 
at the end of the year there is an annual distribution of 
prizes still more considerable, to those who have gone best 
through the year. The children become so desirous of 
accumulating these little books, as well as of obtaining the 
approbation of their teachers, that many children have a 
library, which they acquire in the six or seven years they 
are in the school, which they preserve with care through all 
their future life. It is pleasing to see the anxiety which 
parents manifest that the children should behave well, and 
get books, and have the rewards which are given in the 
school. We give no money. 

What do the rewards consist of, beside books? — We have 
no rewards but books and tracts. 

Have you any annual examination of the children? — We 
have only that kind of examination which I have referred 
to, in classing the children according to their behaviour 
during the year. But we have also all the children assem- 
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bled once a year, generally on tlie first day of May, when a 
sermon is preached entirely to children, upon some little 
history from the Scriptures, that may interest them, or soum 
other simple topic. After the sermon, we deliver before the 
committee and friends, the various books to the children. 
In addition to this, as the children leave the school from 
time to time, we bring them before the committee; and I, 
if I am there, and if not some member of the committee, 
make them a present of a new Bible, large or small accord- 
ing to the merit which we consider the children to have, 
and we endeavour to impress upon them the importance of 
showing, in their future life and conduct, the good effects of 
what they have been learning in the school which they are 
then quitting. 

Do you think any danger is to be apprehended by giving 
children knowledge, without communicating religious 
instruction?-— Certainly there is a danger; because you give 
them information and a greater power, without at the same 
time a principle to direct that power. But when you teach 
them to read, and at the same time implant the main prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and an attachment to the church of 
England, and to the worship of God on a Sunday, you not 
only give them knowledge, but the principles to use it 
aright ; you keep them from pride and self-elevation, and 
from that abuse of knowledge, in reading improper books, 
to which they might possibly be tempted. Besides, in our 
schools we give the children books on which to employ 
their knowledge ; and, above all, we endeavour from the 
beginning to make them understand that we give them 
knowledge on purpose to enable them to know their duty 
better, and serve God better in this world, and be prepared 
for heaven, and His favour in another world. 

In speaking of attachment to the church of England, 
you speak as a clergyman of that community ?— Yes. 

Do you mean that you would confine religious instruc* 
tion to children of the Church Establishment only? — I 
should be very far from wishing to exclude any children of 
any description from the advantage of religious instruction; 
and I should be equally far from wishing to impose on sucb 
children the principles of the Establishment to which they 
do not belong. All I meant to say was, that in a case 
where the great mass of our population are members of the 
church of England, it is an essential branch of religious 
education, in my opinion, to unite an attachment, a mode- 
rate and an enlightened attachment to the Church, with 
the general principles of religion, morality, and virtue. 

Do you receive the children of all denominations, who 
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apply for admission into your school ? — ^We make no very 
strict inquiry ; though it is specifically for the childreit of 
those who attend at the chapel. 

Do you teach the children the Church Catechism ? — ^Ter* 

You are willing to comnounicate iostruotion to all who 
apply 9 if you have vacancies? — Exactly so. 

Do you conceive that the two thinga united^ namely^ 
reading and religious instruction, ever make the poor difr* 
contented in their stations, or less obedient to their supe* 
riors? — Unquestionably hot -The direct tendency of the 
two, when united, is to produce those principles that lead 
to submission, contentment, humility, and in fact to all 
those dispositions and duties to which they are chiefly about 
to be called in the stations where Providence has placed 
them. We let nothing form anv part of the knowledge we 
communicate, which tends to foster pride or self-eleTatiOD^^ 
We confine ourselves to those essential principles of Chris- 
tianity and those duties resulting from them^ which may 
best fit them for their stations in society, and may most 
directly lead to practical results. The very first thing we 
' teach the iemale children especially is to correct the love kX 
dress, and to lead them to aim at that respect every person 
acquires who behave well in their station; and to avoid on 
the other hand the contempt to which they will expose 
themselves, by aspiring to that which they can never attain^ 
and which only draws upon them the displeasure of others 
and the anger of God. 

Have you found the children of your school attached to 
the forms of the church of England, from aflectioD and 
habit? — Very much so; because when the children oome 
to us they are necessarily ignorant, from their tender age» 
of what the church of England is. But when they go on 
in the school, they become accustomed to our forms of 
instruction and devotion, and to all the various branches of 
that education in which they are trained; and this gene- 
rally produces in the susceptible minds of chiidren an 
attachment and preference to the Church which they have 
found connected with the blessings of a moral and religious 
education. 

Have you any society for visiting the poor, attached to 
your chapel? — We have a considerable society for visiting 
the poor; the year before last, we gave away as much 
as 8001. 

How are those funds rai8ed?—-Simply by subscriptions 
and donations. Last year also we had a collection sermon 
in the chapel for them. 

How many visitors have you in the society to which you 
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allude ?-*Statiog upon recollection, I should think about 
twenty or twenty-four. 

Do the visitors recommend the children of the poor to 
schools? — Constantly. The twofold object of the visitors 
is, to relieve their necessities, when they find them to be of 
good character, and tc^ give them such advice as will benefit 
their children and families. Sometimes we have had the 
opportunity of benefiting a whole family of children, by 
directing their attention to schools, and pointing out the 
facilities for obtaining admission. 

- Do you conceive it of importance for bettering the con- 
dition of the poor, that visits should frequently be paid 
among the lower classes of society by respectable persons ? 
— I think so; because it unites the different orders of society 
together ; it leads the poor to consider the commendation 
and support of their superiors as dependent upon their good 
conduct; it enables their superiors both to know their 
actual character and wants, and to administer that particular 
kind of relief which their circumstances render most 
desirable. 

Have any circumstances come to your knowledge of the 
effects of the want of education in the children of the 
poor ? — Yes. The most deplorable effects follow from the 
want of education : one instance is new before me, of a 
very respectable woman apparently, with a family, who has 
one boy who has been inveigled by bad company. He is 
now engaged in committing little thefts. He is utterly 
incorrigible by any thing the parent can say ; and the only 
hope of his not coming to the gallows, is sending him to 
the Philanthropic Society. Such instances occur frequently 
where there has been no early education in the principles of 
the Christian religion. 

Do you conceive there are many uneducated children in 
your part of the town? — ^I conceive there are a great num- 
ber. 

Do you think the proportion of educated children is very 
small, in comparison with that of uneducated children? — 
I should think it is. 

Are there any National schools, or those upon the British 
and Foreign system, in your neighbourhood, except that in 
Baldwin's gardens? — I am not aware that there are auy. 

Of what class in society are the persons employed in your 
society for visiting the sick poor? — The same respectable 
class of persons as the superintendents of the schools, young 
merchants or tradesmen, after they have done their duties 
in the city, and some lawyers ; we have one or two barris- 
ters who attend. 
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Asa clergyman, you see no impropriety in respectable 
laymen visiting the poor upon that plan ? — I rejoice to have 
their aid ; it requires of course judgment in the selection of 
your visitors, as it does in every other thing of the same 
nature: but it is a clergyman in fact multiplying himself 
into twenty or thirty persons, who go about to do for him 
what he cannot do himself. 

Do you not consider that the attendance at divine wor* 
ahip is the principal act in the observance of the Sabbath ?— 
The principal act certainly ; but not the only one. 

Do you consider that the system of your Sunday schools 
is productive of valuable benefits to individuals, and also to 
the nation, in proportion to the number? — I consider them 
to be so in the highest degree; it is communicating the 
greatest possible blessings to them in every relation in which 
they may stand, as individuals, as members of families, and 
as subjects of the realm. 

Do you consider that the parents of the children are con- 
siderably improvin|y, by associating with their children who 
attend your school? — There can be no doubt of it, in the 
several respects which I mentioned in an answer to a former 
question ; for instance, bringing them to attend divine wor- 
ship themselves is an extremely important benefit; another 
instance, is the correcting in them the habit of profiine 
swearing, and of a variety of other vices, which those child- 
ren are taught on a Sabbath morning to abhor, as violating 
the commands of God. 

Do you not think that thie educating of the poor, and 
their acquirement of knowledge, will tend much to lessen 
the poor rates of parishes?*— I should think very much; 
because it tends directly to lessen those vices which throw 
the poor upon our parishes, and creates that proper spirit 
of independence and desire to do for themselves wnicb 
directly leads to exertion. It gives them also the feeling 
that they are men, and reasonable beings ; it raises them 
above the mere animal, and gives them a desire to appear 
creditable in their neighbourhood and connexions ; it qua- 
lifies children for filling up stations which they otherwise 
•could not fill ; and it particularly forms that habit of indus- 
try and of regular employment which bars out many of 
those vices which interrupt the happiness of the poor, and 
reduce them to abject dependence. 

Does it not raise them especially in the rank of society? 
— I think it does. There is nothing which raises a poor 
person so much, in a proper sens^ of the word, as a moral 
and religious character. 

Have you observed that the present state of the poor 
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laws bas bad any effect upon tbe education of the children 
of tbe poor, in a direct or indirect way ? — As far as a very 
limited opportunity of observation allows me to answer^ I 
should consider tbe poor laws as a most defective system ; 
degrading to the poor, lavish at sometimes and parsimoni- 
ous at others, and incapable of just and adequate discrimi- 
nation. In a small parish in Oxfordshire which belongs to 
my father, he has himself superintended the conduct of the 
poor during the last few years, and be has reduced the 
amount of poor-rates very considerably, by endeavouring 
to excite the poor to rely on their own efforts, by promot- 
ing a spirit of industry, and breaking through the habit 
which had been established, of their expecting relief from 
the parish according to the number of their families, inde- 
pendently of their actual circumstances and wants; and also 
by not giving relief in money, but giving it in (what is sure 
to be for tbe good of the family) ^he immediate necessaries 
of life. The consequence is, the poor are better off, more 
contented and happy and respectable. I am almost certain, 
upon recollection, that the poor-rates have been lessened 
more than half. 

Do you conceive that any general plan for extending edu- 
cation to the children of the poor, would be a public bene- 
fit? — A most incalculable benefit. 

Does it fall within your knowledge that there is a great 
want of accommodation for the poor in places of worship 
in the Establishment? — Most deplorable. In the parish 
where I reside there are about 30,000 inhabitants, and there 
are only, so far as I remember, four places of worship in 
tbe established church, viz. the mother-church of St. An- 
drew's, Holborn, the church of St. George the Martyr, and 
two chapels. I do not suppose these four places would hold 
above 6,000 or 7,000 persons altogether, leaving 24,000 
without the possibility of attending divine worship in the 
church of England in our parish. 

Is it your opinion that this want of accommodation is not 
only injurious to the morals and religious habits of tlie 
poorer classes, but that, by diminishing accommodation for 
Sunday-schools, is an obstacle to education? — It must be 
an obstacle in every view. There must be a building pre- 
pared for our schools, if it were not for my chapel, where 
they fneet; it is in the ibhapel, and in the chapel alone, that 
the instruction is given. 

Do you not think a plan for obliging every parish to edu« 
cate their poor, would tend to save the parish in point of 
poor-rates, and be nationally very beneficial in a religious 
and moral point of view? — It certainly would, if it could 
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be so arranged as not to stand upon the ordinary plan of 
parish business and parish officers, but to engage the wdU 
educated and liberal part of the parish to interest themseWes 
actively in behalf of the education of the poor. 

Then the welfare of a parish depends considerably upon 
the industry of many, besides the {>arish officers, to promote 
those benefits? — Certainly; I should think so. 

Have you formed any opinion of the comparative merits of 
the Lancasterian and the National system of education?-^! 
should say, that certainly I conceive the benefits of know* 
ledge to the lower orders to be so incalculably valuable, that 
I would risk any thing as to the mode of communicating it, 
in order that they might receive that benefit. At the same 
time I think it of high importance to inspire the great mass 
of your population already members of the church of Eng* 
land, with a fixed and enlightened regard to their own 
religious establishment ; and I consider further, the particu- 
lar principles of religion upon which our church is founded, 
to be so essential to that religion, that I regard the National 
«ystem, when it can be obtained, as having incomparably 
the advantage over the British and Foreign system. I am 
of opinion also, that the present system of Sunday schools, 
tind especially schools for religious instruction on Sundays, 
is necessary where they can be had, because there you have 
your children addressed individually and specifically, by 
persons who have a particular regard for them, in small 
numbers. There also the observance of the Sabbath, and 
the progress of the children in religion, are more watched 
over, than in any great general schools can be the case. So 
that if National schools should spread over the whole metro- 
polis, I still think they would not supersede Sunday school 
instruction. As to a plan of mere mechanical instruction, 
without the great principles of Christianity being also incuK 
cated, I cannot but view it as pregnant with very daugef- 
ous consequences to the public. 

Do you consider that the Lancasterian system gaye rise 
to the National establishment? — I think so; what the 
National society might have done without the Lancasterian 
I really cannot say. I have always thought that Mr. Lan* 
caster was the person who first excited a general anxiety 
about the education of the poor, and called up the exertions 
of churchmen, and awoke them from their sleep, if I may 
use the expression. 

Do you consider that there is now a great competition 
between the two establishments ? — I should think there was. 

Each active in doing good? — Yes; each in their way, 
and in different degrees. 
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Do yoii not think that the continuance of the Lancasterian 
plan preserves that competition? — I should think so. And 
yet it is an awkward thing to say so, when I approve of the 
one so much more than of the other ; and yet I must think, 
considering what human nature is, and how things generally 
go on, it must be the case that the continuance of the Lan- 
casterian schools is necessary to preserve the National ones 
in their full vigour. 

And you think that competition is beneficial to both sys- 
tems, in promoting activity and industry ? — Yes, I should 
think it is. 

Mr. Joseph Christian, called in, and Examined. 

WHERE do you reside? — In Wigmore street 
Do you belong to any chanty school in Mary-le-boneP— 
I am a trustee for the Mary-le-bone Institution for instruc- 
tion and industry. 

How many children have you in that school ?-~About 
540. 

What is the annual expense ? — From 8001. to 10001. a 
year. 

How is it supported? — By voluntary contributions and 
annual subscriptions; thereb is also some funded property, 
which has been saved out of the annual subscriptions. 

What is your plan of instruction ? — It is precisely the 
sanve as the National Society ; the school is actually united 
to the National Society. 

• Have you observed any improvement in the morals and 
behafiourof the children since they came to the school?— 
Yes ; I think the improvement is very apparent 
: To any considerable extent ? — I can merely answer to 
their general conduct in the school, I cannot answer in any 
other respect I am not in the habit of visiting their fami- 
lies, but their conduct certainly is very much improved ia 
the school. 

Are any of the children clothed ? — One hundred and fifty 
are clothed, but partly from their own earnings. 

What portion of the 8001. pays for the clothing ? — About 
lOOl. Last year the expense of clothing was 1961. and the 
earnings of the children contributed 961. leaving lOOl. to be 
paid by the Society. 

How are the boys employed ? — In the straw business for 
bats, which are principally exported to the West Indies. 

How are the girls employed? — In needlework; in plain 
work. 

What hours are appropriated for instruction, and what 
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for work ?-*Four hours are appropriated to iDstruction, and 
two hours to work. 

Can you receive all the children into your schools, who 
apply for admission ? — Yes. 

Is there fttill a greater number of uneducated children in 
your parish? — I beheve there are. 

Besidef* the Irish ? — Yes. I found my opinion upon the 
great extent of the parish, and the small number of the 
schools, and not from my own observation. 

Can you ascertain the reason why a greater number do 
not apply for admission into your school ? — I really can 
scarcely answer that question. At every board-day we have 
upon the average thirty applications; but still our numbers 
do not very considerably increase ; we continue at about 
50Q; and I attribute it to the circumstance of the poor al* 
lowing their childreu to remain so short a time in the 
schools, from the necessity of being obliged to have their 
children employed for their own support. 

How many children would your schools contain, if they 
were full ? — We could receive more than 640 ; but I am »K>t 
prepared to say to what extent. I should suppose the school 
would contain about 100 more. 

Where is it situated ?— Na S^, High-street, Mary-le> 
bone. 

Are you connected with any Sunday school in that pa- 
rish? — A Sunday school has lately been established, or 
rather added to this. 

How many children are there in that school ? — ^The num- 
bers generally speaking, on the average, are about 300 that 
attend ; they do not all attend. 

What are they taught? — Entirely religious instruction; 
the Church Catechism, the Collects, and Watts's Hymns ; 
they are made to read the Bible, and are examined as to the 
understanding of what they read. 

Do the children all attend on the Sunday at the school ?— 
No ; about 300 on the. average. 

What is the reason that a large proportion of the day 
scholars do not attend the Sunday school ?-«-Many of 
the children are the children of Dissenters, and they are 
not compelled to send their children on the Sunday; they 
are allowed full liberty to take their children where they 
please : the only question we put to the parents is, whether 
they do take them to a place of worship. 

Are there any visible effects of the advantage of the Sun* 
day school establishment ? — I think the effects are visible, 
particularly in that part of the parish where the school is 
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situate, not only arising from this Sunday school, but from 
another Sunday school in the neighbourhood. 

What school is that ? — ^It is connected with the chapel in 
Hinde-street. 

How many children are there in that school ? — ^I have un- 
-derstood t>etween five and six hundred* 
Have you any connection with it ? — No. 
The school in High-street and that in Hinde-street, have 
•you observed any tnaterial difference in the neighbourhood 
'result from them ? — I have ; the visible effects are apparent, 
only judging from outward circumstances; the neighbour- 
hood is comparatively quiet now, to wbat it was before these 
schools were established; very few children are compa- 
ratively seen loitering and idling about the street. 

Was that the case formerly ? — It was ; there is a greater 
degree of decorum apparent io the children, than there used 
to be. 

Have you any society for visiting and relieving the sick 
poor in that neighbourhood ? — Yes. 

How is it supported ? — By voluntary subscriptions. 
Does this society contribute to increase the number sent 
to the school ? — I apprehend it does. 

Do the visitors recommend the poor to send their chil- 
dVen to those schools ?-— Yes, the visitors make it a point, 
when they observe any children at the houses, to recom- 
mend their parents to send them to the school. 

Who are the visitors ? — They chiefly consist of ladies and 
gentlemen, members of the district society. 

And members of the church of England, generally ? — 
Generally, not all. 

Do the clergy take an active part in the society ? — There 
are two clergymen who are the treasurers of the society ; 
but they do not visit the poor, conceiving that it might in- 
terfere with the duties of the minister of the parish. 

Does the minister of the parish approve of the principles 
of the society ? — Yes, he so far approves of them, that he 
has said he will subscribe to our society, and as many others 
as may be established of the same description, provided no 
part of his parish is left without a society of that descrip- 
tion ; his objection to the society at first arose from its be- 
ing partial. 

Do you conceive that the societies for visiting the sick 
poor, and the schools for the instruction of poor children, 
nave greatly improved the state of society in your neigh- 
bourhood ? — I conceive they tend very materially to improve 
the lower orders of people, and more particularly the Sun- 
day and other schools. 
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Mr. John Collins, called in^ and Examined. 

ARE you schoolmaster of Hatton Garden school ? — Yes. 

Is the report which you have sent to the committee drawn 
up from your own knowledge?— Yes; but I have made a 
little mistake, the correction of which I have got in my 
pocket 

What is the mistake? — ^I will give in the correction of it. 

[/( was delivered in, and readj 

Are you qualiBed as a schoolmaster? — Yes. 

In what particular parts of education ? — Reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and mathematics. 

X)n Hutton recommended you^ did he not ?*»Ye8. 
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Sabbati, 15^ die Junii, 1810. 
HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq. in the Chair. 

Tkc Reverend James Yorkc Bramston^ called in, and 

Examined. 

YOU are a priest in holy orders? — I am. 

Suppose schools were established upon the National, or 
British and Foreign Society's plan, but witliout any Cate« 
cbism being taught, or any obligation to attend church, are 
you of opinion that there would be any inopediment in the 
way of Catholic parents sending their chiidren to such 
schools? — That might depend upon the kind of religious 
instruction. To the general question I should say, iis a Ca- 
tholic priest, I should be sorry for it. If I understand the 
question it is this, whether I conceive it would be advisa- 
ble that Catholic parents should send their chiidren to 
schools where there are persons of various religions; to go 
to that school where they are taught no religion at all ; I 
conceive it is not advisable. 

Do you mean because there is no religion taught at all? — 
No; what I mean is, that if you send a child to a school 
where no religion is taught at all, and where there is no 
Catechism taught, you throw a burden upon the priests, 
which they are not capable of bearing, and I have had ex* 
perienceof theefl'ects of that; a number of Catholic chil« 
dren who used to attend for religious instruction twice a 
Week at Saint George's Fields chapel, went to the Borough 
Road school, and as there was nobody to look after them, 
they discontinued their attendance at the chapel, and there 
* was no security for their continuing to learn the Catechism. 

Could the difficulties be got over by teaching them at the 
school the Bible or certain select portions of it, which might 
be authorized by the Catholic clergy? — I should think they 
would not only not get over it, but it would increase the 
difficulty. I wish it to be distinctly understood, for it is my 
positive opinion from much experience, that the Bible, ge- 
nerally speaking, is unintelligible to children without ex- 
planation. 

Do you admit the common people of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion to have the Bible, without notes to explain the 
text? — I never saw one without notes, and I do not know 
of any without notes, in England. 
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Might not a number of the roost plain and intelligible 
parts of the New Testament be taught to children without 
note or comment? — It might, I suppose, from an approved 
edition. In our Catechisms, or books of devotion, which 
we give, there are extracts from the Bible and Testament. 

Are there any cheap editions of the New Testament, of 
the Roman Catholic version, in English ?-— There are; I 
know of two. 

From your knowledge of the Roman Catholics in London, 
do you imagine there is any indisposition on the part of 
the parents to allow their children to be instructed ?---^uite 
the contrary. 

Are there any difTicuUies that present themselves to pre- 
vent the instruction of the lower classes of children of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion? — I know of none; the only 
difficulty is in finding ways and means to instruct tbem. 

How many children do you suppose are educated in the 
Roman Catholic persuasion in London ? — I do not know. 

Do you know whether there are many uneducated 
do not know that. 

Are there many children in the congregation under your 
charge, who are without the means of education ? — We fear 
the greater part are without the means of education^ except 
by charity. 

Are the charities at present established in your neigh* 
bourhood sufficient for the purpose?— -I should say there 
was a deficiency, but not a very material one ; but I haye 
not had an opportunity of fully examining the matter. 

Do you think that sufficient religious instruction could be 
given to Catholic children, by simply teaching them certain 
selected parts of the Bible?— Certamly not; decidedly not. 

Suppose they were taught those select passages at the 
school, could not sufficient religious instruction, in addition 
to this, be communicated upon Sundays? — No, it is not pes* 
sible, considering the paucity of the clergy. 

About how many are in your own congregation ?— -I have 
no means of judging exactly, it is a congregation that extendi 
over a space of sixteen miles in circumference ; but I have no 
means of estimating the number, except by the baptinns, 
which are about from 260 to 300; many of their parents 
carry their children over to Ireland, where they can lenvt 
them to be brought up more cheaply. 

Do yoii happen to recollect whether the Catholic prelates 
have approved .of certain select passages of ^Scripture being 
taught in the schdols where Catholic children attend ? — N0| 
I dou*t know that they have ; I have not beard of it, and 
should not think it probable. 
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Where there is no adequate school in the neighbourhood^ 
is it your opiuioii that the parents of Catholic children could 
conscientiously send them to school, the master of which 
should he a Protestant, and where the spelling-book and the 
Protestant version of the New Testament were the only 
books used ? — If the question means whether as a Catholic 
clergyman I could approve of it, I should say no; and as 
a Catholic clergyman I never could approve of it« 

Do you think the affluent Roman Catholics in London 
are sufficient in point of number, to afford education to the 
great mass of the lower class of Irish ? — No, I do not. 

What religious works are taught in your Catholic 
schools? — ^I have already delivered them in. 

Are the Scriptures used at all? — No further than I have 
mentioned. We do not approve of the use of the Holy 
Striptures as a common school-book; we think such a 
practice calculated to lessen that respect which children 
should entertain for them. 

Do you imagine it would be practicable for Protestants 
and Roman Catholics to unite in any system of general edu- 
cation for the poor? — I think it scarcely practicable. 

Do you conceive that any plan could be adopted in which 
the Roman Catholics could agree with the Protestants in 
teacbin.£C the Scriptures? — Any portion of Scripture taught 
to the Catholics, to be approvea of by the Catholic priests, 
must be taught from the approved Catholic edition of the 
Scriptures. 

Would you allow the Douay version to be taught to the 
lower classes of society, unaccompanied with notes?— I should 
answer to that, that I believe it is not at all the practice to 
give the Scriptures to the common people, without notes. 

Are you acquainted with the Bull Unigenitus published 
by Pope Clement the Xlth ?• — I am. 

Is it allowed to be in force in the Roman Catholic 
church ? — No doubt it is. 

What was the object of that Bull?**-That Bull embraced 
many objects ; but none, I apprehend, at all relevant to the 
education of the poor. 

Is it your opinion that it is better for so many of the 
lower classes of the Roman Catholic persuasion to remam 
uneducated, than to be educated by Protestants ? — I have 
not made up my mind upon that at all ; but I should think 
it were better they were uneducated, than educated on a 
false principle. 

Should you have any doubt about its being more benefi- 
cial to children being tauc^ht reading and writing without 

* Vide A^i^ fw^ft C. 
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any religion, than remaining at home, where tbey must be 
taugbt neither reading, writing, nor religion? — ^I take that 
to be a question of great delicacy and importance; and 
after much reflection, and considerable experience, I have 
rather come to the conclusion, that, speaking of tim tawn^ 
it would be better for children not to be taught reading and 
writing at all, than to be so taught, without any moral or 
religious instruction. The dangers I apprehend from their 
being taught in this way, arise from the facilities and temp- 
tations afforded in a town like this, to employing their, 
knowledge of reading and writing improperly. I confine 
this answer to a place like London. 

Should you imagine, if a spirit of conciliation were ma- 
niiested both by Roman Catholics and Protestants, that they 
might unite in a plan of education, where the Holy Scrip* 
tures are taught ? — I do not feel myself competent to answer 
that question decisively ; but I conceive not. 

The Uev. James Archer, called in ^ and Examined. 

YOU are a priest in holy orders, and chaplain to the 
Bavarian Embassy ? — I am. 

Do you apprehend there would be any difficulty in teach- 
ing the lower orders of Catholics at Protestant schools, where 
select portions of the Scripture were read, and no cate- 
chism taught? — I think the difficulty would be insuperable* 

In what does it consist ? — Inasmuch as we cannot give a 
sanction to any of our persons being taugbt a version of the 
Bible which is not approved of by our church. 

Suppose the version approved of by your church were 
taught ? — If the version approved of by our church were 
taught, we could have no difficulty as Catholics, but it 
would be for the Protestants to say whether they liked 
that or not. 

Is there any Catholic version without notes ? — None, that 
I know of ; at least there is none in England that I know 
of, there may be some in foreign countries. 

Do those notes always contain the peculiar tenets of your 
church?— Wherever there is a peculiar controversy between 
the churches, we generally affix a note to determine the 
sense of the controverted point to our tenets. 

But might not children be taught such parts of Scripture 
without note, as both churches agree upon ; for example, 
certain parts of the Gospels? — ^They might be taught them, 
but at the same time, except they have a comment to ex* 
plain them, we think it unsafe. 

Do you consider that there is no part of the history of 
our Saviour in the Gospels that might be taught safely 
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without comment? — Undoubtedly there is, that they might 
be taught safely ; but I do not acid to that, that we should 
approve of the use of that version. 

Do you consider it to be dangerous to children to be 
taught reading and writing without religious instruction ? — 
Dangerous as to their morals ; it is beneficial perhaps as to 
the purposes of this life. 

r l'^ not a child, generally speaking, better off as to the 
means of obtaining moral instruction, for knowing how to 
read? — Vo; because every thing must then depend irpon 
what books are put into his hands ; he may become a great 
deal worse for knowing how to read. 

But suppose a child to have parents of good senile and 
character? — I conceive that if the parent, or those persons 
who have the care of him, take care to put proper books 
into his hands, it is better for him to know how to read. 

Might not there be the same danger of improper books 
getting into the hands of a child, however much moral or 
religious instruction he might receive at the school ? — Cer- 
tainly there is danger of it, but we do not co-operate in it. 

Do you not co-operate by giving him Ibe means of 
reading? — If I give him the means of reading, and take no 
further care, I certainly do. 

Then you consider that you stand acquitted of all blame 
by adding to the means of reading such instruction as may 
tend to make it safe ? — Yes. 

From what you know of the Catholic poor in this town, 
do you consider there are many of them without the means 
of education ? — I do ; but my situation does not enable me 
to know that particularly. 

Do you allow children and unlearned to receive the Scrip* 
tures in the vulgar tongue? — With proper disclretion, not 
promiscuously. 

The Scriptures are not allowed without notes ? — We never 
publish any without notes; and even with notes we do not 
sanction the promiscuous reading of them, but to such per- 
sons as we think will make a good use of them. 

Are the Scriptures taught in the St. Patrick's school?-^ 
That I am sure I cannot tell. 

Where there is no adequate Catholic school in the neigh- 
bourhood, can parents of Catholic children conscientiously 
send them to a school, the master of which is a Protestant, 
and where the spelling book and the Protestant version of 
the New Testament are the only school books used ? — If 
you will confine it to the spelling book, and such things as 
a spelling^book contains, we will agree to it, not otherwise. 

If an assurance were given that a child should bear 
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nothing against his own religion, would there still be n 
objection to the Scriptures being taught? — Yes, except he 
were to hear a great deal for his own religion at the same 
time. 

The Rev. Richard Horrabik, called in, and Examined. 

YOU are a priest in holy orders ? — I am. 

Have you heard the examination of the two last wit- 
nesses ? — I only heard Mr. Archer's examination. 

Do you coincide with him in the answers he has given?— 
As near as possible. 

Do you know whether there are many of the poor Catho* 
lies in this metropolis, destitute of the means of education? 
'-^In the district where I am situated, which is tbe eaaten 
district of London, there are a great number. 

Is there not a school now established at Shad well ?—Yei, 
the British Union School. 

Is that school open to children of the Catholic perauasion? 
— Yes, children of all denominations. 

Did any of- the Catholic clergy attend the meeting for tbe 
foundation of that school?— There were many at the opeo- 
ing of it, but then it was not looked upon as an absolute sanc- 
tion till it was seen what arrangements might take place. 

What arrangements have been made with respect to teach- 
ing the Catholic children ? — The arrangement at present is, 
that the children shall go from the school at every written 
request of their pastor, to the places which he sludl appoint 
for religious instruction; but it has never been settled es- 
actly what lessons shall be read. 

Has any sanction been given by the Roman Catholic deny 
to the reading the lessons from the Scriptures, in that schoJr 
— I have said, no positive sanction has been given. 

Has any approbation been expressed? — It is deemed 
practicable, that is to say, that certain portions of Scriptuie 
might be selected, which might be read. 

Without comment? — The selection has not been madie; 
a committee has been appointed for that purpose. 

When did these proceedings take place? — Last Tbund^y 
week. 

Could the Protestant Scriptures be allowed in that acbool, 
without the authority of the Vicar Apostolic? — ^I tbottki 
say, no. 

What number of uneducated children do you aappose 
there are at the east end of tbe town ?— I calculate between 
six hundred and one thousand. 

In what district ?-»The district we are in is Saint Geoige's 
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in the East, Saint Catberine'a, part of Wbttechapel, Shadweli, 
the hamlet of RatcliiSey Limehoaae, Poplar, Blackwall, and 
Wapping. 

Mr. Frsde&ick Matthew Waggonks, calltd in, and 

Examined. 

DO you know any thing of the proceedings that have been 
had with respect to Mr. Troutback's will? — I do; he be« 
queatbed 2,0001. for erecting an Orphan bospital, and the 
whole of his money, amounting with the accumulations to 
upwards of 100,0001. to trustees, for erecting an additional 
wing or separate building to the charity school of St. John 
of Wapping, and for maintaining and educating poor children 
of that parish. 

Are there as many poor children as it would require such 
funds to educate ? — Yes, more, within the parish. 

Do you think that d,000l. a year would not educate the 
poor of the parish of Wapping? — ^The will is for theeduca* 
tion, clothing, and maintenance. 

What has been done with respect to it? — We understand 
that it has been set aside by the Court of Chancery, and 
that the testator having no next of kin, the money has gone 
to the Crown. 

Mr. Joseph Henrt George, being again called in, delivered 
the following Papers; which were read. 

<« An Extract of the DEED OF SETTLEMENT made by his 
Grace Thomas Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, to his Dine 
trustees, &c. for the nse of the parish of Saint James West* 
minster, September the 10th, 1700. 

** THIS Indenture, made the tenth day of September in the 
twelfth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord William the Third, 
by the Grace of God of England Scotland France and Ireland King, 
Defender pf the Faith, &c. Anno Dom. 1700, Between the most 
Reverend Father in God Thomas by Divine Providence, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Primate of all England, and Metropolitan, 
of the one part; and the Reverend Father in God John Lord 
Bishop of Norwich, William Wake doctor of divinity rector of the 
parochial church of Saint James within the liberty of Westminster 
taid coonty of Middlesex, John Poulteney esquire, Samuel Trot« 
man esquire, Orlando Brideman esquire, John Tulley esquire, 
Isaac Newton esquire, John Outing gent, and Isaac Teret gent, of 
the other part. 

** Whereas, &c. [here follows a recital of the said Lord Arch- 
bishop's title to certain pieces or parcels of land in the deed par- 
ticularly described, and also his Grace's grant thereof, together 
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vith all erectioviB and boildiDgft erected and bnilt tliereoo, unto 
the several odier parties to t& same deed* upon oeruun trn^ 
thereinafter mentioned.] 

«< And the said Thomas Lord Archbishop of Canterbnrj, oat of 
his charitable disposition and for the farther better support of 
the chariuble work and uses hereinafter mentioned, hath on the 
day of the date of these presents paid and deposited into the hands 
of the said John Lord Bishop of Norwich, &c the sum of dOOI. of 
good and lawful moiiey of England, the receipt whereof th^ do 
&reby acknowledge and confess. 

•« And it is hereby declared by and lietween all the parties to 
these presents. That the respective grants heranbefore made to the 
said John Lord Bishop of Norwich, &c. and the said sum of fi?e 
hundred pounds as aforesaid by the said Thomas Lord Arrhbisbo|i 
of Canterbury to them paid, are so made and paid to them upon 
special trust and conBdence that they the said John Lord Bishop 
of Norwich, &c. and the survivors and survivor of them, and tM 
heirs executors administrators and assigns of the survivor of them, 
shall and will permit and suf&r the said chapel or tobernade, and 
the soil and ground whereon the same standeth, to be for ever here- 
after used enjoyed and employed as a public chapel or oratory for 
divine service according to the liturgy and orthodox practice of 
the church of England, for the ease and conveniency of the inha* 
bitonts of the said parish of St. James ; and upon this farther 
trust, that they the said John Lord Bishop of Norwich, &c. and 
the survivors of them, and the heirs executors and administra- 
tors of the survivors or survivor of them, so soon as the same 
may or cau conveniently be done, lay out the said sum of 6ve 
hundred pounds to them paid as aforesaid on the purchase of 
houses, lands, or ground rents, the said purchase to be made to 
them the said John Lord Bishop of Norwich, &c. or such of them 
as shall be living at the time of such purchase, thm heirs and 
assigns for ever. 

'* And the said Thomas Lord Archbishop of Canterbury doth by 
these presents direct order and appoint. That the produce or inte- 
rest of the said 5()01. until the same be invested in lands as aforesaid, 
and the rents issues and pro6ts of the said lands and tenements 
to be so purchased, from and a(\er such purchase made, and also the 
rents issues and profits of all and singular the messuages lands and 
premises in and by these presents granted, over and above the 
ground rent and other rents payable out of and for the same, and 
all monies arising by the pews erected or to be erected in the said 
chapel there, shall be for ever hereafter token and received by the 
said trustees and the survivors of them, and the trustees for the 
time being their heirs and assigns, or their order and appointment, 
and shall be applied laid out aud expended in and about the . 
chariuble uses hereinafter mentioned (that is to say) 
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" lo the firet place, to find and provide from time to time, for 
crer hereafter, two able aod orthodox ministers of God's word, to 
be preachers in the said chapel, the said preachers to be licensed 
by the Bishop of London ibr the time being ; and in the second 
place, to, find aikd provide for ever hereafter a sufficient reader, to 
say divine service in the said chapel every day throughout the year, 
morning and afternoon ; and in the third place, to find a clerk to 
officiate in the said chapel: and in the fourth place, to find and 
provide, for ever likewibc heretifter, one or more ableand sufficient 
•choolmasters or schoolmaster, to teach and instruct poor boys, 
natives and inhabitants of the said parish of St. James, in such 
manner as hereinafter is directed. And the said several preachers, 
reader, clerk, schoolmasters or schoolmaster, out of the rents issues 
and profits of the said premises, shall have and Veceive for their 
respective salary such sum and sums of money yearly as the trustees 
and directors of the said charity for the time being shall think fit 
and appoint. And in the fillh place, for ever hereafter to keep 
the said chapel houses and premises in good repair; and also to 
hnd and provide a ringer, pew-keeper, fire, candles, and other 
necessaries, to be used in and about the said chapel. And in 
the sixth and last place, that in case the rents and profits arising 
in or by the said preniises shall amount to more than what shall be 
appointed by the said trustees and directors of the said chanty for 
rne time being, for the said two preachers, reader, clerk, and 
■choolmasters or schoolmaster, and for defraying the other charges 
for necessaries in and about the said chapel, then and in such 
case the said Thomas Lord Archbishop of Canterbury doth hereby 
order and appoint the surplus of the said rents and profits, over 
and above what shall be so appointed by the said trustees and 
directors of the said charity for the time being, for the said two 
preachers, reader, clerk, schoolmasters or schoolmaster, and for 
other charges in and about tbe said chapel, shall be deposited and 
laid up by the said trustees, for the time being, for the repairing the 
said tabernacle and houses, and for the discharging other contin- 
gent charges that shall or may happen or fall out in or about the 
same, or the execution of the said trust, or any way relating there- 
unto. And in case the rents and profits of the said premises, overand 
besides the necessary charges of or relating to the said trust, which 
shall be thereout first allowed, shall happen or fall out not to be 
sufficient to pay off and discharge the salaries that shall hereafter 
be appointed by the said trustees and governors of the said -charity 
ibr the time bemg as aforesaid, to, and for the said two preachers, 
reader, and schoolmasters or schoolmaster, then and \n such case 
the said two preachers, reader, and schoolmasters or schoolmaster, 
shall be abated out of the salaries to be appointed to and for them 
respectively, as the said trustees and directors shall think con- 
venient. 

^ And as to the said schoolmasters or schoolmaster hereinbefore 
appointed to be provided, the said Thomas, Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury doth hereby direct and order, That such schoolmasters 
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or schoolmaster from time to time to be appointed, shall for ever 
hereafter, gratis, and without any fee gratuity or reward other tham 
the salar}' that shall be a|>pointed to aud for him by the said tm^ 
tees and directors as aforesaid, dihgeiitly instruct and teach in the 
tabernacle aforesaid, or in some convenient schoelhouse or place 
upon the said granted premises, such of the sons of the poor inhabitant! 
of the said parish of St. James as by thetrustees, governors, or diiectoft 
of the said charity, for the time being, or any five or more of 
them, whereof the rector of the said parish of St. James for tiie 
time being to be one, shall be nominated and appointed, not ex- 
ceeding the number of sixteen boys at one time. The said boya to 
be taught to read, write, cast accounts, and such other parts of 
mathematics as may the better qualify the said boys to be pat 
out apprentices to such honest trades and employments as shall he 
thought meet for them, 

'* And it is hereby fiirther ordered, that no boy shall be admitted 
into the said school until he hath passed the age of nine years ; nor 
shall any such boy so admitted, continue in the said school 
longer than five years, to be accounted from such his admittance. 

** And for the perpetuating the said charitable uses, and to the 
end the same may the better be carried on and duly from time to 
time performed, the said Thomas Lord Archbishop of Canterboiy 
doth by these presents ordain and appoint. That when any four or 
more of the said trustees shall be dead, then the surviving tmsteei 
shall, by such ways and means as shall be thought convenient, 
convey and transfer the estate in law of and in the said premises, so 
as the same may be forthwith vested in such surviving trustees, and 
in so many other persons, inhabitants of the smd parish (to be 
nominated by the surviving trustees) as shall together make up 
and complete the number of nine upon the trusts aforesaid; and 
that the same order and rule shall from time to time be always ob- 
served and continued. 

** And it is hereby further ordained and appointed. That the 
trustees hereby appointed, and the trustees for the time being, toge- 
ther with the rector and head churchwarden of the said parish of St 
James for the time being, shall be and are hereby appointed 
directors and governors of the said charity. 

** And the said Thomas Lord Archbishop of Canterbaiy doth 
hereby further ordain and appoint, That the said now rector, and 
every other rector of the parish church of St. James for the time 
being, by and with the consent and approbation of the other direc- 
tors and governors, or of any five or more of them, for ever hereafter, 
shall nominate and appoint the said preachers, render, clerkand other 
officers in the said chapel, and every of them, and the said schoolmas- 
ters or schoolmaster, and the said boys, and the boys to be taught 
and instructed by him or them ; which said preiM^hers, reader, clerk, 
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Imd schodlmutert or tchoolmaftter shall continue in hit and their 
taid office and places during his and their natural lires. 

** Provided always. That if any or either of the said preachers^ 
reader, clerk, si^hoolmasters or schoolmaster, or buys or other 
officers so to be nominated by the said rector, or rector for the time 
being as aforesaid, shall at the time of such his nomination have 
«ny thing alleged or objected against him, for which the said trus- 
tees, or tniHtees for the time being, or the major part of them^ 
shall judge him to be unqualified for or otherwise unworthy of the 
place to which he shall be nominated ; that then and in such case 
the said rector, or rector for the time being, shall nominate some 
other per&on, and so continue to nominate one after another till 
such person be nominated by him as against whom the said trustees, 
or trustees for the time being, or the major part of them, shall not 
have any thing to allege or object as aforesaid. 

** Provided also nevertheless, and upon this express condition. 
That if the said preacher, reader, clerk, or other officer belonging 
to the said cha(>el, schoolmasters or schoolmaster, and boys, to 
be appointed as aforesaid, or any of them, shall wilfully neglect the 
duty belonging to their respective offices or places, or shall be« 
come of evil life and conversation, or for other reasonable causet 
ahall be adjudged unfit for their said places or unworthy of the 
said charity by the said directors and governors, or the greater 
number of them, that then and in such case it shall and may be 
lawful unto and for the said directors and governors, or the greater 
number of them, whereof the rector of the 6aid parish of St. James 
for the time being to be one, to remove deprive and displace the 
said preachers, reader, schoolmasters or schoolmaster, clerk and. 
other officers before mentioned, and the said boys, or anj of tbem, 
firom their respective places and employments, and to appoint 
others in their place and stead in such manner as is hereinbefore 
appointed ; any thing hereinbefore contained to the contrary thereof 
in anywise notwithstanding. 

** Provided also further. That it shall and may" be lawful unto 
and for the said Thomas Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, at any 
time hereafter during his natural life, by any deed or writing 
under his hand and seal, testified by two or more credible wit- 
nesses, for the advantage and better management and improvement 
of the S£dd charity, to add unto, alter or change any of the trusts 
limitations rules orders or directions hereinbefore limited and 
appointed ; any thing hereinbefore contained to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

<< Provided also further. That it shall and may be lawful unto 
and for the said trustees, directors or governors, or any five or 
more of them, whereof the rector of the said parish of Saint James 
for the time being to be one, by and with the advice consent and 
approbation of the' Archbishop of Canterbury for the time being. 
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and not otherwise^ for the better advancement and promotion of 
the ffaid charity, to make any new or other orders rules directions 
and appointments of and concerning the said charity than what 
are hereinbefore appointed, so as such new orders, rules, directions 
and appointments be for the advancement and not any way preju- 
dicial to the said charity, and all other things do concerning the 
premises, for the advancing of the said charitable uses, for the 
glory of Almighty God, and the ease beneBt and comfort of the 
inhabitants of the said parish of St. James. 

'* And lastly, the said Thomas Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
doth by these presents direct ordain and appoint. That the Arcb« 
bishop of Canterbury for the time being shall be supreme visitor 
of the said charity, and of all persons concerned therein, and of all 
matters relating thereto ; and that the sentence and determination 
of the said Archbishop of Canterbury for the time being, in any 
matter relating to the said charitable uses, shall be final and con- 
clusive to all persons concerned therein, without any benefit of 
appeal whatsoever. 

^^ In witness whereof the parties first above named to these pre* 
sent indentures have interchangeably set their hands and seab the 
day and year first above written, 

(Signed) Tho« Cantvar. (L. &) 
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Luna, 17^ die Jumu 1810* 
HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq. id the Chair. 

Mr. Thomas Brat, called jit, and Examined* 

ARE you treasurer of Mr. Emery Hill's alms-bouses in 
the parish of St. John, Westminster ? — Yes. 

What is the nature of that charity ? — There are six men 
and their wives, and there are six widows, that are sup^ 
ported and maintained under the will of Emery Hill. 

Of what date is that will ? — That I cannot say; about.a 
hundred years ago, I believe. 

What was the money and property left for ?-— It was left 
for the support and maintenance of those widows ; and to 
have a clergyman to attend thetn, and so forth ; and as far 
as we have been able, we do it, as well as the funds 
and the property will afford it There are ten governors. 

What are the funds? — They are in the three per cents. 

What is the annual amount ? — ^I suppose about 4001. a 
year; we have an estate too in Buckingham-street. 

What does that produce a year? — I think the whole in- 
come, including the estate, is 4001. a year. 

Is there any school connected with your charity ? — ^There 
was to have been a school for some town boys, but there 
was not money enough to go on with it. 

Was it in the deed of trust ? — It was, and it is complied 
with as far as we are able to go. 

How does the supporting these old people take 4001. a 
year? — There are the repairs of the church ; it is but lately 
we have come into such a sum of money as that. 

What repairs do you allude to? — Repairs to the alms- 
houses, and the building of them; and the repairs of the 
church, as I said before; it was a long while before the 
charity came into possession. 

When were the houses built? — More than twenty years 
ago. 

How is the 4001. a year spent ? — It is all accounted for in 
the management of the charity. 

What salaries are there ? — There is a salary to the clerk, 
that is only 101. a year ; and the salary to the parson, that 
is lOl. a year ; the rest goes to the support of the old peo- 
ple, who have some ISs. a month, and some 14s. and coats 
apd clothing, but they have no provisions.. 

c 2 
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Have you any overplus of your funds ? — ^We always keep, 
in case of any accident, about lOOL in hand. 

Do you buy stock every year ? — Not every year, but we 
buy it when we can; there has been some bought very 
lately. 

How much ? — About TOOL stock. 

Why did not you rather educate the children according 
to Emery HiU's recommendation, who did not recommend 
you to buy stock? — What we want is to establish this 
school, when we have money to do it ; that has been the 
plan. 

How long have you been in the receipt of 400L a yttLV ? 
— Not above a twelvemonth, I believe. 

What was it before that? — Barely enough to carry 00 oar 
business^ 

When did you buy the 7001. stock ? — I cannot telL 

Was it three years ago ? — No, about three months^ 

Then it seems to have been more than suflBcient?— >We 
have renewed some leases, and we have had some fines paid 
US; we were never to increase the rents, but to let them at 
the same rent, and to take fines, and so when those leaaei 
were out, a few years ago, we took the fines. 

[^The witness was directed to send a balance sheet ef the 
accounts for the last year."] 

Joseph BuTTERWORTU, Esq. a Member of the CommsUee, 

Examined. 

HAVE you had any, and what opportunities of knowing 
•the state of the poor in the metropolis ? — I have for many 
years belonged to a society for visiting and relieving the 
poor at their own habitations ; I have also for some years 
been treasurer and visitor to a Sunday school society which 
has nearly 3,000 children under instruction. Those insti- 
tutions have given me considerable opportunities o( know- 
ing the state of the poor. 

What is your opinion of the state of education of the 
lower classes ? — From what I have personally observed, and 
heard from others of undoubted authority, I believe that a 
very large proportion of poor children is entirely unedu- 
cated, and in the most deplorable and wretched state, espe- 
cially of the children of the Irish poor. 

What observations have you made upon this want of edu- 
cation ? — ^I have observed that ignorance in general produces 
vice in its most hideous forms, and that idleness, disobe- 
dience to the laws, and all kinds of profligacy, are its ne- 
tessary consequences. The convicts at Newgate are gene- 
rally uneducated. Some worthy persons with whom I am 
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acquainted^ were a few years ago in the habit of visiting 
the convicts at Woolwich, on a Sunday, with a view of 
communicating to them moral and religious instruction. At 
that time there were nearly 1,000 convicts, the greater part 
of whom could not read. I visited Newgate last year, in 
order to examine the state of a number of boys that were 
prisoners; I examined thirteen, nine of whom could not 
read. It is now notorious that a great number of children 
live by thieving in the metropolis. From inquiry it is found 
that many of them are without education and moral instruc- 
tion. They acquire habits of vagrancy and depredation* 
which end in atrocious crimes. With this ignorance of 
moral obligation, is connected the evil of mendicity, which 
leads many children to acts of thieving. They are in the 
habit of gaming with the money which they beg, and when 
they lose their money they recruit their stock by criminal 
courses. I some time ago endeavoured to persuade some 
beggar children, near my place of residence, to attend 
school, and leave off their way of life, which I was not 
able to effect Upon my last visit to Newgate I there found 
one of the boys whom I had spoken to in the street. 

What, in your opinion, would be the best plan of pro* 
moting the education of the poor? — ^The further encourage- 
ment of the various societies for visiting and relieving the 
sick and distressed poor, which afford the best means of 
inspecting their real state, and of persuading them to send 
their children to schools ; and, secondly, to have a sufficient 
Bumber of schools upon the National and British and Fo- 
reign school plans, and also Sunday schools. 

Do you think it necessary to encourage both day and Sun- 
day schools, and for what reason ? — I am decidedly of opi- 
nion that both are necessary. Each has its peculiar use and 
excellencies; the day school to instruct in reading, writing, 
and accounts; to preserve from idleness; to induce habits 
of industry, subordination, and order. The Sunday school 
is more particularly adapted to instruct in moral and reli- 
gious duties, and therefore to raise the moral character of 
the poor upon its propter basis of true religion. Sunday 
schools are also useful and necessary, to teach reading to 
that numerous class of children who have not an opportu- 
nity of attending day schools. There are a great number of 
poor children who are employed by their parents during the 
week, either in nursing younger children, attending to 
household work, or engaged in labour, who have no Qther 
opportunity than that afforded on Sunday of receiving in- 
atruction. Sunday schools have also the advantage of in- 
ducing the habit of attending public worship, and crating 
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a reverence for the Sabbath day ; points much insisted upon 
in all well-regulated Sunday schools. 

Have you practicallv, in your observations on Sunday 
schools, seen particular good effecis from them ?— -I have 
had many opportuniiies of seeing their good effects in a 
series of years ; but more particularly of late my attention 
has been drawn to the subject, in consequence of some 
scandalous reports from Newgate, made to the disadvantage 
of schools in general, and among others of one of the Sun- 
day schools of which I am treasurer. It was dete.rniined to 
visit the children aud their parents at their own habitations^ 
and thoroughly to investigate their several characters. Five 
hundred were so visited; I called upon upwards of eighty 
children myself, and I was highly satisfied with the general 
report made by their parents, friends, or employers, of the 
benefits they had received at the school, and of their general 
good behaviour. Much good also I found had been done 
to the parents themselves. Many had been induced to read 
the Bible, which they before had neglected, and also to 
attend public worship, which formerly they, were not in 
the habit of doing. Many of the elder children in the same 
families who were once in the school were now grown up, 
married, and settled, of whom I heard from their parents 
very excellent accounts. I have the names, address, and 
particulars of many interesting cases which were visited. 
The political benefit of Sunday schools to society is incalcu« 
lable; for not only the principles of loyalty and obedience 
to the laws are instilled into the minds of the children, but 
they are fitted to serve the state in various ways, by being 
taught to serve themselves in an industrious and honest 
course of life. The attachment of children to Sunday 
schools, and their improvement in them, is very consider- 
able. A small school has lately been instituted in St Gilea't > 
where some few of the teachers from a larger school were 
induced to attend, from the wretched state of that neighbour- 
hood. The school has only been opened about four or five 
months, and its good effects are already very visible in the 
neighbourhood, and the progress of the children in learning 
is surprising. One boy, aged fourteen years, was admitted 
into the school on the 18th of February last, when he could 
not tell any letter in the alphabet, nor has he, since that time, 
had any instruction but what he has received in this scbooU 
He now spells well in the second spelling-book, and his 
desire for learning at present is so great, that his teacher 
expects he will be able to read his Testament well in six 
months more. His employment is that of selling fruit in 
the atreets. He is much exposed to the bad effects of low 
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company; but his parents have acknowledged with thank- 
fulness the improvement in his behaviour, and the benefit 
he has received in the school. His sister was admitted into 
the school at the same time; she only knew her alphabet, 
and has made similar progress, to the great satisfaction of 
her parents, who state, that her conduct is also much im- 
proved; she is only six years of age. Another girl aged 
%\x years was admitted into this school on the 1 1 th of Febru« 
ary last, and did not know a letter at that time; she has 
DOW began to spell words of two syllables, and manifests an 
earnest desire to learn to read ; she is constant and punctual 
in her attendance. Another girl was admitted on the same 
day; she only knew her alphabet at that time, but now reads 
so well that her next removal will be to the Testament 
class ; she is fifteen years of age : she has no father nor mo« 
ther; she shows so strong an attachment to the school, that 
•be has brought eight or ten children since she first came, 
most of whom attend regularly. It is very common for 
children to bring their playfellows and neighbours to the 
school as scholars, and not unfreaqently in the first instance 
even without the knowledge of their parents, having such a 
strong attachment to the schools themselves, which is pro* 
duced principally by the attention^ affection,* and general 
mild conduct of the teachers towards them, and the general 
interest they take in their welfare. They have often shown 
great reluctance to leave the school, when of sufficient age 
to go to service. As visitor I have been in the habit of 
reading many respectful and grateful letters of thanks from 
the children for the benefits which they have received, and 
of which they appear to be deeply sensible. 

What other pUn do you think would improve the state of 
poor children in the metropolis ? — ^I think chiefly to enforce 
a due observance of the Sabbath, as I consider this, or the 
neglect of it, the root of infinite good or evil in society ; and 
secondly, I consider it of great importance that trustworthy 
street^keepers should be appointed in every parish, with 
sufficient pay to make it worth their while to attend to their 
duty, in order to prevent gambling and other bad practices 
in the streets among children. In Spitalfields I know it is 
the practice to pay their watchmen or street-keepers suffi- 
ciently, and even to allow them a small pension for life, in 
case of their being disabled from attending to their duty, 

Erovided they have discharged it with fidelity. This has 
ad the desired efiect, and has preserved the streets from 
beggars, women of ilUfame, and other bad characters, who 
corrupt the young. Thirdly, I consider fairs in and about 
the metropolis^ such as Bartholomew fair, Peckbam &ir» 
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and others of that description, which produce large aasenH 
blies of the lower classes, to be exceedingly destructive of 
the morals of youth. That they produce the ruin of niaQjr 
young people, and that it would be a benefit to society if 
they could be suppressed. Fourthly. I have long laaiented 
the increased evil of gaming in the public streets; this hat 
become a dreadful snare to children : I lately examined 
twenty-two boys in Newgate, and found that tossing op for 
halfpence in the street had led most of them to thieving^ 
and bad proved their utter ruin. One boy, who had received 
a tolerable education, and whose father had been an bonest 
worthy servant in a respectable family for more than twenty 
years, with whom I am acquainted, was led to a capital 
crime entirely by gaming with halfpence in the street: such 
was the excessive excitement produced iu his mind to obtain 
money for the purpose, that he was led to rob the till from 
time to time in a shop where he was employed, purely to 
obtain money for gaming; he proceeded from taking smaller 
to larger sums, till at length be was detected and capitally 
convicted. I may be permitted to add, that the activity of 
the police by no means keeps pace with the increase ef 
juvenile crime, and that it appears to me that the most active 
exertions are necessary to disperse groups of boys, who 
assemble for gaming and unlawful purposes: innocent 
amusements for children are, I conceive, highly necessary 
and proper; but some restraint should be laid upon tbosf 
amusements which have a direct tendency to produce vici^ 
ous habits. I also think that as bad children contaminate 
the comparatively good, that some prison regulations should 
take place to prevent bad associations when they are com* 
mitted to prison, from which they are generally discharged 
worse than when they were first sent; and thereby rendered 
more pernicious to their youthful companions than befoiieii 
There is a remarkable case of juvenile depravity now in 
Newgate, which appears to me strongly to illustrate theaad 
effects of a want of education. A boy, not yet ten years of 
age, has been for three years living by depredation. He bai 
been apprehended at least eighteen times, and as often dia* 
charged, on account of his youth. This little creature, who 
is only 3 feet 10^ inches high, has been in the habit of creep- 
ing into shops and houses, and stealing every thing be could 
carry nway. He has frequently taken journies into the 
couiKiy for the purpose of depredation. He has been de- 
tected at Hertford, Brentford and other places. At one 
time he went, with a thieving party of boys, within two 
miles of Portsmouth. He has been for many months toge- 
ther away from bis mother, sleeping in barns and oub» 
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houses, when in the country, and in the sheds and baskets 
at Covent garden when in town. He once took a till from 
a shop with nearly 501. in money : his share of the booty 
was about 1^1., which he spent in the course of a week, 
chiefly in gaming. He would toss up for four or five shil- 
lings at a time. He was in the habit of going regularly to 
the play when he had money. Associating with other bad 
boys, and tossing up for halfpence in the streets, first led 
him to thieving. After many escapes, he was at length 
detected in shop-lifting, capitally convicted, and was under 
sentence of .death. He was respited, and is now under sen- 
tence of transportation for life. He could not read when he 
was first committed to Newgate, but his long habits of cun^ 
ning, have induced a vicious sharpness of intellect. This' 
extraordinary instance of youthful depravity may be traced 
up to a total want of education, and an utter ignorance of 
all moral principle; and perhaps should lead to the grave 
consideration of some plan for the instruction, employment 
and reformation of juvenile convicts, who, if let loose upon 
the public in their present state and habits, are likely to 
corrupt others. I understand there are now nearly forty 
boys in Newgate, many of whom have been often appre^ 
bended, and are old offenders. 

Do you conceive that an increased attention to schools 
would increase the desire of instruction among the poor?—* 
Most certainly : I have observed in Sunday schools that the 
more they are attended to, the more the scholars increase, 
the children bring others to school, and if sufficient schools 
could be provided and the public opinion could be so raised) 
as that it should be a reproach to children not to attend a 
school, *which I believe is the case in Scotland, we should 
see a general eagerness among the poor for the instruction of 
their children. 

Would ill-disposed children attend schools? — Certainly 
not, at first; but if public opinion could be properly raised 
on this subject, I should think in a short tmie many chil- 
dren, at present of indifferent character, would he desirous 
ef mstruction. In St. Giles's, I have reason to believe, that 
many boys, formerly of bad character, now attend a free* 
school opened for Irish children, and are more orderly in 
their behaviour. I would also mention to the committee, a 
place called Cock Road, in the vicmity of Bristol, notori- 
ous for the residence of thieves of every description, and 
persons of the very worst character: About a year ago^ 
some benevolent persons of Bristol, feeling for the childrea 
of those wretched creatures, offered to build a school, pro^ 
vided they would allow their children to attend ; the parent^ 
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schools, due encouragement might also be given to the Bri* 
tish and Foreign School system, and to other schoola nol 
exclusively connected with the National establishment. 

Wh'iU lould be done to promote the utility of parochial 
schools? — I think that the subscribers should more vigi« 
lanMy att%*nd to them, and in the selection of masters, at- 
tention shoiild be paid to elect those who are best qualifisd 
for the c (Tice, and not to make the situation, as it too fre- 
quently i'j, a pl-Hce of charity to the master, merely to serve 
an inttividual. That quarterly examinations of the chil- 
dren, and regular visitation of the parents to inquire after 
the characters of the children, would be attended with the 
happiest effects ; and by those and similar means, the spirit 
of these institutions might be soon raised. 

Is it an advantage to board small numbers of children in 
parochial schools ? — I think not by any means. The expense 
of boarding a few, would give instruction to many, who at 
present have no education. Great national establishments, 
such as Christ's Hospital, the Military Asylum, and the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and others of similar 
magnitude, are in general well managed, and are great pub» 
lie blessings ; but when several children live together, and 
are ill managed, it rather appears to me to be a waste of 
public money. 

Is it desirable to clothe a certain number?-—! think clo- 
thing, under certain limitations, has its advantages in Ta- 
rious ways ; it excites a disposition for neatness, cleanliness, 
and decency among the poor, and I think has a good effect 
in inducing many persons to promote the interest of schools. 
The annual meeting at St. Paul's, is, I think, attended writh 
many good effects, but I would rather reduce than extend 
the number to he clothed, in order to give instruction to all. 
It is a delightful sight to see so many children at St Paul's 
at the annual meeting; but the deplorable state of thousands 
of poor children in the metropolis is, I think, more distress*' 
ing than the other is gratifying. 

Is it necessary, practically, to make greater exertions to 
promote schools, than those which are now made ?— I think 
it absolutely necessary, otherwise the lower classes of so* 
ciety, from the increase of population and profl^^acy, will 
soon be reduced to the most deplorable state. If school 
rooms could be built, or the rent be paid by Parliament, 
more schools might easily be supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. The riotous behaviour of loose young men and 
uneducated children on a Sunday in St Giles's, and in> the 
fields adjoining, and more particularly their conduct at -the 
east end of the town, near Bethnal Green, where grealimm^ 
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bers usually assemble and spend the Sunday in dog-fights 
and other low amusements, convince me that some effec- 
tual plan should be adopted to promote the general educa- 
tion of the poor, and to restrain the habits of vice and 
profligacy. 

What exertions would in your opinion best conduce to- 
wards promoting a more general plan of the instruction of 
the poor ? — I know of no plan so effectual as for Parliament 
to afford aid to the building, or towards the rent of schools, 
and thus excite public opinion in favour of education, and 
call forth local charity to a greater extent. 

Would it, in your opinion, be desirable for Parliament to 
grant money to any besides national schools ? — I know of no 
good reason against it. Perhaps it may be said, that it 
would increase sectaries ; but those who are best acquainted 
with the benevolent persons who take the most active part 
in charity schools, well know that their activities proceed 
simply from a desire to do good, and to lessen the sum of 
misery of the lower classes of society, and that it is not the 
view of making proselytes which stimulates their exertions. 
They would gladly give their time, labour, and money to 
support schools, but the building or renting of them is found 
to be too burthensome. I believe many persons of the re* 
spectable Society of Friends, (the Quakers,) much to their 
honour, have been particularly active in promoting schools 
upon the British and Foreign system, but I have never heard 
that they have made, or have attempted to make, prose- 
lytes to their society. I certainly think that the National 
schools should be liberally supported in the first place ; but 
I know of no solid reason why Parliament should not grant 
assistance to those who may be desirous of sending their 
children to other schools. The country is equally interested 
in the welfare and happiness of those, who either from 
principle or accident, dissent from the establishment, and 
it should be its policy to afford facilities that every part of 
the population may be rightly instructed in its duty to God 
and man; I apprehend that for such a useful object as the 
education of the poor, the national bounty would be well 
applied. 

Is the profanation of the Sabbath a great evil in the me^ 
tropolis? — I consider this as the root of incalculable evil 
amongst the lower classes of society ; I consider the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath as strongly indicating the state of pub- 
lic morals. Much has been said of the good morals of the 
people of Scotland, in consequence of their respect for the 
Bible ; but I believe they are as much owing to the strict 
-observance of theSkibbath, which is quite proverbial io that 
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countiy. I believe the profanation of the Sabbath is the 
rain of thousands in London : the trade carried on in shops 
and by fruit-stalls, Sunday newspapers, public-houses^ tea- 
gardens, &c. is most destructive of the morals of the lower 
classes of society. 

What plan could be adopted to secure the attendance of 
children on public worship on the Sabbath? — ^I consider it 
to be the duty of all the managers of schools to see to this, 
which is of prime importance in all respects. The habit of 
attending public worship, if lirmly fixed in the mind of the 
child, is seldom destroyed in riper years: but accommo* 
dation for the poor in places of public worship is greatly 
wanted in all our churches and chapels, I think it would 
be of great advantage to the public, if in all new churches 
and chapels accommodation could be made for the children 
of charity schools; and a gallery might easily be built over 
the ordinary gallery, for adults, which should not project so 
far as to deface the building, and would be a great acconi<> 
modation to schools. 

Do any other observations occur to you on the subject? 
•^I would offer an opinion, that I think the poor might be 
induced to pay a penny or three halfpence a week to those 
schools for the instruction of their children. All benefits 
which are rendered too cheap are unduly estimated. 

Dr. William Poynter, Roman Catholic Bukop^ and 
Ficar Apostolic of the London District, called in, mui Ex» 
amined. 

HOW long have you been in your present situation ?*-Ib 
my present situation as Vicar Apostolic I have been since 
the month of May 1812, when my predecessor. Dr. DouglaSj 
died : I was bishop before that, but had not the functions 
of Vicar Apostolic. 

Do you conceive that the lower orders of Catholics in 
London are destitute of the means of education^ generally 
speaking ? — I believe that many of the Catholics of the 
lower orders in London are destitute of the means of 
education. 

What are the difficulties, in your opinion, which prevent 
Catholic children from attending schools which are open to 
all sects ? — That question is so general, that unless I know 
the particulars of what books are read in the schools, and 
cither particulars, I cannot answer. 

Suppose a school taught without catechism of any kind, 
without any obligation to go to church, and without any 
religious instruction of any kind, what objection would 
there be to Catholics sending their children there^ they be* 
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ing free to give them religious instruction according to their 
own principles out of school ? — To this question, supposing 
public schools where no catechism is taught, and where tio 
religious instruction is given of any kind, whether Catholics 
can send their children to such a school; I say that it is not 
advisable that Catholics should send their children to such a 
school. 

Why? — Because Catholic education comprises religious 
instruction, or at least the means of their learning their 
catechism, and of preparing for the general instructions 
which they receive from their clergymen. 

Could not those be taught out of school, while they were 
taught reading alone in school ? — I do not conceive it could 
be by our Catholic clergy, considering the very small number 
we have, compared with the extent of our congregations. 

Could not laymen give this religious instruction? — Lay« 
men might teach the children to learn the letter and text of 
their catechism, but we could not permit laymen to explaia 
the doctrine to the children. 

You consider it contrary to the discipline of the Roman 
Catholic church ? — I do. 

Then at present, the number being so small of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, is there not as great a deficiency of the 
means of religious instruction, as there would be if witbi 
the same small number of clergymen, the children should 
attend such schools ? — No. 

Might they not learn to read at those schools, and4>e 
taught religion out of school as much as they are at preient 
taught ? — Yes, I believe they might. 

In short, do you apprehend that their merely learning to 
read, and nothing else at school, could interfere with their 
religious instruction out of school ? — No, I do not conceive 
that it would. 

What objection then would there be to sending those 
Catholic children to schools of the above description ?"— I 
answer, in the first place, that if it were possible to procure' 
for them such an educatiou as would aflTord them at the same 
time religious instruction, and the means of learning to read 
and write, and qualify (hem for some state in life, I ahould 
think it the duty of the Catholics to prefer such a system ; 
but secondly considering the plan proposed, I do not see 
that it is unlawful for Catholics to send their children to 
such a school. 

Suppose that in those schools the children are taught 
lessons from the Scripture, but without any comment, should 
you consider this as removing the difficulty in any degree? 
— No^ I should not. 
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How ?— *Bectu8e I do not consider the mere readiag of 
the Scriptures, is a proper mean of communicating tin 
necessary religious instruction to children. 

Do you consider that it is any objection to sendiqf 
children to those schools, that portions of the Scripture ait 
taught without comment? — May I beg to ask, whether tht 
Conunittee speak of the Catholic version, or any other? 

No, the Protestant version ; but supposing the selection 
to be made of passages which are the same in both versions) 
-—I answer, that I could not in any manner approve of any 
Catholic children reading the Protestant version of the 
Scriptures. 

Suppose the version is taken of those passages in which 
the two do not differ ? — Even in that case I should think it 
contrary to my duty, and the constant discipline of the 
Catholic Church, to permit it. 

For what reason ?— The reason is, that the Catholie 
Church considers the sacred Scriptures as a precious deposit, 
i^hich was originally committed by the Apostles to their 
immediate successors, and that the Catholic Church hss 
always carefully preserved it, as it were in its archives, and 
has never permitted the faithful to read any other edition or 
version which is not duly sanctioned and authenticated by 
the authority of the Catholic Church ; consequently I 
should act contrary to the constant discipline of the Catholic 
Church, if I were to approve of the Catholic children read* 
ing a version of the sacred Scriptures, which emanates 
from a body of Christians not in communion with the 
Catholic Church. Those are the principles of my answer^' 

Suppose passages were taken, which are exactly the same 
in the two versions, would the objection still occur? — ^If the 
passages be taken from a version made by any body of 
Christians not in communion with the Catholic Church, the 
objection would be the same. 

Although the words are the very same? — Yes; because 
by approving it I should give a sanction to a version made 
by an authority which the Catholic Church in spiritoabi 
does not acknowledge. 

Suppose the passages were taken from the Protestant 
version, and approved by the Catholic prelates, would there, 
then be any objection to Catholic children being taught to 
read them by Protestants ? — ^There would not be any objec«: 
tion to the children being made to read them by Protestants^ 

Erovided it were confined merely to the reading of the text; 
ut I might say that this would excite a certain alarm in. 
general amongst the Catholics, if it were observed and 
practised. . — 
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. According to the discipliDe of your church, are children 
and the unlearned allowed to read the Scriptures in the 
▼uigar tongue? — They are, under certain regulations. 
<- Of what nature are those regulations ? — That they should 
not read them in the vulgar tongue, without the permissioa 
of their pastors. 

Are they allowed to read them without notes? — ^They are 
only allowed to read the approved Catholic translations of 
the Scriptures, and we have no approved Catholic transla« 
tions without notes. 

Might not certain passages be selected which do not re* 
quire notes? — Certainly; but I must beg to observe in 
general, out of the great respect which I feel for the sacred 
Scriptures, as containing the revealed word of Gkxl, t do 
not think it t^ecoming that the sacred Scriptures should be 
made a school book, for the purpose of teaching children to 
r'ead. 

Do you mean that there is something inconsistent with the 
nature of that volume, that copies of it should be suffered to 
jay about, and be ill treated in schools ? — Most certainly I 
do. 

Is it a part of the Catholic discipline, that each copy of 
the Catholic version of the Scriptures partakes in some way 
of the sacred character ? — Certainly. 

Suppose a selection were agreed to by the Catholic prelates^ 
and that the books in which that selection was printed were 
different from the Scriptures, and were mere common school 
books, do you consider that the difiiculty would be removed? 
— If it contained merely the text of the sacred Scriptures; it 
appears to me the difficulty would be the same. 

Suppose it contained texts of Scripture along with other 
matter, would it retain the same character?—^! should not 
conceive it would, in that case the general character of the 
book would no longer be considered sacred ; I beg to add^ 
there was never any prohibition at all in the Catholic Church 
against reading the Scriptures in Latin, but all the regulations 
referred to the translations in the vulgar tongue, and the 
church had two views, one that the translation should be 
such as was authorized by the Catholic Church; and 
secondly, that they should not be read by those from whose 
ignorance or dispositions the pastors of the Church had 
reason to fear that the reading of the Scriptures would be 
rather prejudicial than beneficial to them. 

Are not the Scriptures at present allowed to be read in 
France, in the vulgar tongue, without notes? — I think I 
have seen one edition of the translation of the Scriptures iu 
France, without notes, but lam not sure of it. 
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Are those translations with notes in the vulgar tongue, 
allowed to be road by people in France? — ^I cannot well 
answer to the practice in France. 

Do you consider their reading of them as contrary to the 
discipline of the Church? — Their reading of them without 
the approbation and permissioi) of their pastors, is not agree- 
jible to the regulations made by the Council of Trent. 

Suppose the Catholic pastors were to find a copy of the 
authorized version of the Scriptures in the possession of one 
of their flock, to whom they had not given such |>erinission» 
what course would they take? — I think, that unless they 
judged that the reading of it would be prejudicial to the 
individual, that they would permit him to read it. 

Would he insinuate to them, that his permission ought 
to have been asked ? — I must say, that that entirely depends 
upon the ecclesiastical customs of the country, for some of 
those regulations of discipline are adopted in practice in 
iome places, but are not followed in practice in others." 
' How would this matter be in England ? — In England we 
generally permit the faithful to read the authorized Catbo* 
lie version in the vulgar tongue^ which are always accom- 
panied with notes. 

' Do you apprehend any danger is likely to result from 
educating the lower orders without communicating at the 
same time religious instruction ? — I do consider that the 
ieducating the lower orders without giving them any religi- 
ous instruction, may be rather dangerous than beneficial to 
Ihem ; I beg to observe that I consider the preservation or 
correction of the morals of the lower orders is the principal 
object we should have in view in their education; and I am 
persuaded that this end could never be obtained without 
religious instruction ; and on this subject, I express my 
lirm conviction, that in order to preserve or correct the 
morals of the lower orders, they must not only be taught 
their duty to God and to society, but the great motives of 
performing their duty must be strongly enforced, which can 
only be done, in my opinion, by the instructions and exhor- 
tations which they receive from their pastors ; and on this 
ground, I consider that it is in vain to expect that the 
morals of the lower classes will be improved^ unless educa* 
lion comprises religious instruction. 

Do you apprehend that the teaching of children to read, 

if unaccompanied with religious instruction, does harm ?— « 

I do consider that it might do a great deal of barm ; it would 

enable them to read every thing that would tend to inflame 

^ their passions. 

Does your observ^ation apply genei'ally to Catholics 
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well as Protestants ? — Certainly ; and most particularly to 
Catholics. 

Why more particularly to Catholics ? — ^I apply it more 
particularly to Catholics^ because my duty obliges roe to 
attend more to their instruction. 

Does your observation apply to children in a large town 
aa London more particularly, than to children in the coun- 
try ? — ^Much more so. 

Does it apply at all, or in any considerable degree to chil- 
dren in the country? — It applies to children in large towns 
in the country, where I conceive the same occasions of evil 
will present themselves. 

Does it apply to children in villages in country places ? — 
According to the occasions of evil it must vary. 

Then in point of fact, in large towns such as London, do 
you conceive that the children had better remain without 
any education at all, than with some education unaccom- 
panied with religious instruction? — Certainly; education 
unaccompanied with religious instruction might be of ser- 
vice to them in the stations they would occupy in the world, 
but would not promote their happiness, I conceive, either in 
this life or in the next. 

Are there not habits promoted by a course of education 
which would, in fact, promote their happiness in this life as 
well as that to come ? — Certainly it might serve them in the 
world. 

The committee have understood that a very large propor- 
tion of the poor children of the Roman Catholic persuasion 
in London is uneducated; and they are desirous of knowing 
from you the best plan of giving them instruction ; and for 
this purpose they would wish to know whether the Roman 
Catholic body themselves have sufficient funds for the 
instruction of the children of the poor of their own persua- 
sion ? — In the first place, I do not think that the Catholics 
have at present means adequate to the education of all the 
Catholic poor children in the metropolis. 

Do you understand that there are many thousands of 
those poor children uneducated ?• — I cannot ascertain that ; 
but I conceive the number to be very considerable. 

Then if the Roman Catholics have not the means of 
giving instruction to their own poor, could the parents of 
those children conscientiously allow them to attend a school, 
the master of which is a Protestant, where the spelling book 
and Protestant version of the New Testament are the only 
school books used, and where a clear assurance is given 
that a child would hear nothing against his own religion ?•— 
Without answering directly to the conscientious part, which 

d 2 
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18 a point of extreme delicacy, conBidering the situation I 
hold, and as every decision relating to conscience requires 
that the whole case, with alt its circumstances and Tarit- 
tions, should be considered ; I beg to say, that the reading 
of the Protestant version of the Bible is a point to which I 
could never give my approbation. 

Then as Vicar Apostolic you could not by any means 
consent for Roman Catholics to be taught the Protestant 
version of the scriptures ? — No, certainly not. 

Could you allow any portions of that version to be 
selected for the use of the Catholic children? — No. 

Not even those which convey moral instruction, not 
involving any doctrinal or controversial points ? — I answer, 
in general, according to the principle which I laid down 
before, that I could not receive a portion of the Protestant 
scriptures. 

Could you devise any plan by which the poor children of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion could be educated by Pro« 
testants, consibtently with the Catholic discipline? — -Consi- 
dering that Catholic education comprises religious instruc- 
tion, i do not conceive that any plan of the nature proposed 
could be adopted, which would meet the desires of the 
Catholics, and in particular the pastors of the Catholic 
church. 

Are you aware that a great number of the children of the 
poor Roman Catholics in London are entirely destitute of 
education, and that they have fallen into vicious and bad 
habits, arising from their ignorance?— I conceive there are 
a great number. It is a fact we cannot deny. 

Nevertheless, as a Roman Catholic bishop, could you con* 
sent to any attempt to better their moral condition by the 
instruction of Protestants, or must you not, consistently with 
your duty as Vicar Apostolic, refuse your assent to any 
attempts of the kind made by Protestants? — As a Catholic 
bishop, I do not judge that their morals could be improved 
but by religious instruction, and I could not consent for 
them to receive it from Protestants. 

Then you conceive that the religious instruction which 
might be conveyed by teaching them to read the Protestant 
scriptures would not better their moral condition, in your 
view ? — Certainly not. 

You mentioned that you conceived that children should 
be taught their duty to God and to society ; the Protestants 
conceive that those great duties are taught children by read- 
ing the scriptues ; but is it your opinion that further instruct- 
tion is necessary to accomplish this great object?— It is, 
decidedly. 
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You aIso8tate4 that the great motives for the performing 
their duty must be strongly enforced, do you not believe 
that those motives are strongly enforced by the arguments 
and commands in the Ho)y Scriptures, according to the 
Protestant version ? — Without saying more of the Protestant 
version than what I have said in my former answers, which 
we could not admit as Catholics, I beg to observe, that I do 
not conceive that children simply by reading the scriptures 
would sufficiently learn their duty, or be able to apply to 
themselves, in a practical manner, those motives which 
would influence their moral conduct. 

Do you not imagine that children being taught to read 
moral lessons taken from the Scriptures, and to commit 
them occasionally to memory, might by this means receive 
moral and good principles in their minds without any fur- 
ther instruction ? — I think not sufficient in general for a 
practical effect. 

Then you conceive if a selection of moral precepts were 
made from the Scriptures ancT taught to the children, that 
such instruction would not be sufficient to produce right 
principles in their minds? — I do not think it would be 
sufficient. 

If children were allowed to attend their own ecclesiastical 
instructors, in addition to such education in schools, you 
still think it would be objectionable if given by Protest- 
ants ? — I object to the religious or moral instruction of the 
children given by Protestants, and beg to add that such are 
the occupations of the Catholic Clergy on Sundays, in the 
public chapels, that on those days they would not have 
leisure to attend to the instructiou of those children, ac* 
cording to their wants. 

And you could not allow children to be instructed by the 
laymen in t]ie Catholic church in the articles of their faith ? 
—Certainly we could not, consistently with the practice' 
and discipline of our Church. 

Do you know of any school lately established at Shad' 
well for the instruction of both Catholic and Protestant 
children ? — I have heard of such a school. 

Was any question proposed to you whether Roman Ca- 
tholic parents could conscientiously send their children to 
that school ?— Yes, such was proposed by Mr. Charles 
Butler. 

What was your reply to that inquiry ? — Considering that 
the reading lessons were to be taken from the Protestant 
version of the Scriptures, 1 answered Mr. Butler, that he 
knew that I should act in direct repuj^nance to the constant 
and universal practice of the Catholic Church, were I to 
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question to ine» whether the parents could conscientiously 
send their children to that school. 

Did you understand that Mr. Butler had engaged to de- 
liver an oration upon the occasion of opening that school ? 
— .1 had heard it reported. 

Did Mr. Butler attend the opening of that school ? — I 
have been informed that he did not. 

Was that in consequenceof what passed between you and 
himself? — I think it was. 

Had you expressed to Mr. Butler any wish to be exa^ 
mined before this Committee ?— Certainly not; and I beg 
the Committee to understand that it was not my wish to 
appear before the Committee to give evidence on this oc? 
casion; and it having been signified tome that I was calieq 
at the suggestion of Mr. Butler, I beg to say, that Mr. 
Butler never consulted roe to know whether it would be 
agreeable to me or not to appear before the Committee; 
and I apprehend that be wished to force me to give a pub* 
lie answer to those questions before the Committee, which 
from prudential reasons I had declined answering in private 
to him, and I am confirmed in this persuasion from the cir> 
cumstance that the same questions have been proposed to 
myself and the other Catholic clergy who have been exa- 
mined before the Committee, which Mr. Butler privateijr 
proposed to me, and to which I declined giving Mr. 
JSutler a direct answer. 
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approve of the reading by Catholic cbildreo» in a public 
school, of a version of the sacred Scriptures emanating from 
a body not in communion with the Catholic Church. 

What was the result of that answer? — Mr. Butler sent 
my answer to Mr. Fietchery a Protestant gentleman^ who 
bad taken an active part in the establishment of that school, 
which excited painful feelings in the mind of Mr. Fletcher. 

Is it your opinion that Mr. Butler improperly committed 
himself in this business, without due authority from his 
ecclesiastical superiors, by giving an intimation to the Pro- 
testant gentlemen at Shadwell, that the Protestant version 
of the New Testament would be allowed by the Roman 
Catholic clergy in that school ? — I do think so, indeed. 

Have you any doubt of it ? — None. 

Did he afterwards apply to you to assent to the proposi* 
lions which he had made? — Mr. Butler applied to me to 
know whether he could conscientiously take a part in the 
opening of the school. 

What was your determination on that subject ? — ^Mr. 
Butler had sent my note to Mr. Fletcher, and I declined 
sending any further written answer to Mr. Butler, but I 
sent the Rev. Mr. Hodson, one of my vicars-general, to 
explain my reasons to Mr. Butler for not answering. 

What were those reasons ?— Because I saw that Mr. Butler 
by his own conduct was drawing me into difficulties, which 
in the circumstances, I wished to avoid. 

Was Mr. Butler sufficiently acquainted with the princi« 
pies of the Catholic Church to know, previous to any ar« 
rangement being made with the Protestant gentlemen at 
Shadwell, that his proposition in regard to the introduction 
of the Protestant version of the New I'estament into that 
school could not be assented to by his ecclesiastical supe- , 
riors? — I was persuaded that he was sufficiently acquainted 
with the principles of the Catholic Church in that regard, 
and therefore in my answer to him I referred to his own 
conviction, by saying, *^ You know that I should act in 
direct repugnance to the constant and universal practice of 
the Catholic Church," &c. I may add, that I conceived that 
the question proposed me by Mr. Butler, whether Catholics 
could conscientiously send their children to the school, was 
a question which should rather have been proposed to me 
by the clergy who direct the consciences of the people 
within their district, and therefore I did not think it my 
duty, nor prudent to give a direct answer to Mr. Butler on 
that Question. 

Dia you consider Mr. Butler's interference in that busi- 
ness to be irregular? — Yes; inasmuch as he proposed a 
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question to me, whether the parents could conscientiously 
send their children to that school. 

Did you understand that Mr. Butler had engaged to de- 
liver an oration upon the occasion of opening that school ? 
— .1 had heard it reported. 

Did Mr. Butler atteud the opening of that school ? — I 
have been informed that he did not. 

Was that in consequenceof what passed between you and 
himself? — ^I think it was. 

Had you expressed to Mr. Butler any wish to be exa^ 
mined before this Committee?— Certainly not; and I beg 
the Committee to understand that it was not my wish to 
appear before the Committee to give evidence on this ocj 
casion; and it having been signified tome that I was callea 
at the suggestion of Mr. Butler, I beg to say, that Mr. 
Butler never consulted roe to know whether it would be 
agreeable to me or not to appear before the Committee; 
and I apprehend that be wished to force me to give a pub* 
lie answer to those questions before the Committee, which 
from prudential reasons I had declined answering in private 
to him, and I am confirmed in this persuasion from the cir- 
cumstance that the same questions have been proposed to 
myself and the other Catholic clergy who have been exa- 
mined before the Committee, which Mr. Butler privately 
proposed to me, and to which I declined giving Mr. 
JButier a direct answer. 
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Martii, 18^ die Junii, 1810. 

HENRY BROUGHAM, Esq. Id the Chair. 

Dr. PoTNTER, again called in^ and Examined. 

DID you understand that Mr. Finigan, (he master of St 
Giles's Catholic school, was a member of the Roman Ca« 
tholic society at the time he commenced that school ? — ^I 
know nothing of his character at the time he commenced 
that school ; but before that, he bad the character of being 
a Catholic. 

Joseph Flctcheu, Esq. again called in, and Examined, 

IN your former evidence before the Committee, you 
stated that 18»000 poor children were educated in your dis- 
trict; was that correct ? — That must have been a mistake 
in copying ; I stated 1,800, a part of which not being in the 
fix parishes, made the actual number 1,540. 

You also stated, that there were 1,400 poor Irish in those 
parishes; was that number correct? — That also must have 
been a mistake in copying ; the number as represented by 
the Roman Catholic clergy is 14,000. 

Are the parishes correctly stated in your former evidence? 
—Only five are mentioned, the parish of St. Catharine's, 
being one of the six, is left out. 

How many of the uneducated children of the Irish poor 
do you believe are in that district ? — I cannot say with any 
accuracy ; I should suppose three or four thousand, there 
aire that number at least. 

Without any means of instruction whatever ? — ^I believe 
without any. 

Tou stated, that a society was about to be formed, and 
to be designated, The British Union School; has that society 
been formed since your last examination? — The school was 
opened on the 6tb of June. 

Was it intended to admit the poor children of parents of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion as well as of Protestants? — 
It was intended to admit the children of the poor of every 
denomination. 

What arrangements were made for this purpose? — The 
earliest meetings of the persons with whom the design ori- 
ginated, were attended by both Catholics and Protestants. 

By laymen or clergymen? — Laymen exclusively. 

What plan onnstruction was proposed to be adopted ? — 
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The plan of instruction was detailed, and an address printed 
and circulated, with the plan annexed, a copy of which I 
vill deliver in. 

[It was read^ as follows :] 



t* 



An address to the respectable Inhabitants, of every Reli- 
gious denomination, residing in the Parishes of Saint Catha- 
rine*s Saint George Middle>ex, Limebouse, Wapping, Shad- 
well, and the Hamlet of RatcliCT: With the Piospectus of a 

PLAN for the general Education of the Children of their Poor. 

** THE exertions which have been made to prepare and give effi- 
cacy to a System of general Education for the Children of the Poor, 
and the powerful assistance that system has received by the union 
of all classes of professing Christians, have rendered argument 
unnecessary to prove its expediency and advantage; the principle 
is firmly established upon a practical experience of its worth ; it 
hat been adopted by men of every denomination ; and their asso- 
ciation is attributable to that amiable and enlightened liberality of 
sentiment which is the peculiar characteristic of the present a^. 
The happy effects of this friendly and cordial co-operation are valu- 
able and extensive ; the mist of ii^norance is gradually dispersing, 
and there is abundant reason to believe that the time is fast ap- 
proaching when every child shall be able to read the Bible. This 
animating and encouraging persuasion will induce its possessors 
to enlarge their sphere of action, that they may endeavour to con- 
vey to all who are in uninstrticted poverty, the benefits of a 
system so admirably calculated to teach them the knowledge of 
tneir duty, and so fraught with future blessings to the world. 

*' There is not perhaps any part of the Metropolis in which the 
evil consequences arising from a want of Education are more pain- 
fully conspicuous than m the Eastern District, adjoining the river, 
inhabited by those very useful, industrious and laborious persons, 
who are employed amonest the shipping. Most of these men, so 
valuable to the community, have numerous families, and the pro- 
duce of all their industry is barely sufficient to provide the neces- 
saries of life ; their children are supported with difficulty, but 
they cannot be taught; and the dreadful result of their misfortune 
is felt by every class of society. The neglected and awful situa- 
tion of these little ones having a peculiar claim upon the Inha- 
bitants of the district in which they reside, it has been proposed to 
provide a school for their reception, founded on a broad and liberal 
basis, where Christians of every denomination may cordially unite 
in the laudable endeavour to enlighten the minds of the rising gene- 
ration. For this highly desirable purpose, several ipeetings have 
been held, and much pains taken to prepare the outline of a plan 
adapted to receive all the children of the neighbourhood, many of 
whom are the offimring of the natives of Ireland, and whose parents 
are Catholics. Tnese preparatory meetijigs have been attended by 
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a number of respectable persons, Protestants and CathoKct ; and 
it has been rei^olved to submit the subject to the consideration of 
the public, in the hope that something effectual may be done to 
increase the happiness of the children of the poor, and to render 
them ustful and orderly members of society. 

*< It is further intended to solicit the attendance of the inhabi- 
tants of the district at a general meeting (of which due notice 
will be given) that the proposed institution may receive their 
sanction and support. 

** In pursuance of a' resolution of the preparatory Meeting— That 
a school should be instituted on a broad and liberal basis, in order 
to provide the means of instruction of the children of the poor; 
*— the attention of the public is respectfully requested to the 
following 

PLAN. 

*' IT is proposed. That a Committee shall be formed, to consist of 
thirty-six persons of every religious denomination, who shall con- 
duct the business of the institution ; and that every minister resid- 
ing in the district, or officiating at any place of public worship 
therein, shall be considered as part of the said committee, and 
have, if they require it, due notice of the meetings. 

<< That those lessons provided by the British and Foreign School 
Society in the Borough Road, consisting of whole chapters of the 
Bible ^ shall be used in the school ; that they be selected and ap- 
proved by the committee; and that no Catechism, tract, or any 
comment upon or explanation of the lessons, shall be introduced 
into the school, or be made by the teachers or visitors, but that 
their business shall be strictly and entirely confined to the written 
letter, and their duty consist in instructing the children in read* 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. 

** That while due care is taken to prevent the introduction of any 
thing that could by the remotest construction be considered as 
likely to impress the minds of the children with the particular 
tenets of any religious society or persuasion, the committee, im- 
pressed with the deepest conviction of the importance of religion, 
and fully sensible of the danger that must ever attend a state of 
ignorance and infidelity, will strongly recommend, that every child 
committed to their care shall constantly attend Divine Service on 
the Sunday, both in the morning and afternoon ; but in pursuance 
of this object, they uill as carefully abstain from ofieringany bias 
or having any direction as to the place of their attendance; they 
will therefore require, that the parents or guardians of every child 
applying for admission shall attend the committee, and state at 
what place of worship they desire their children to attend on the 
Sunday, which shall be regularly entered on the books, and Ht 
open to the inspection of the respective ministers, who may»tf 
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they see fit« be fumisbed with any extract therefrom ; and upon 
erery written request of the said ministers, the children of their 
own denomioation shall attend them at any place they may 
appoint. 

** In preparing^ this arrangement, and in endeavouring thus care- 
fully to guard against the imputation of desiring to possess any 
religious influence^ the preparatory committee are actuated by an 
earnest desire to avoid the possibility of objection, by the hope to 
unite every Christian in the liberal endeavour to enlighten the un- 
derstanding of the rising generation, and (thereby hereafter) toim* 
prove the condition of their fellow-creatures; thus rendering an 
important benefit to society, by enabling every individual to appre- 
ciate the blessing of Revelation, and to learn, by Divine instruction^ 
their duty to God and man/' 

•* August 10, 1815.'* 



'< British Union School. 



•* THE Public are respectfully informed, that immediately upon 
the former circulation of the annexed Address, a subscription 
was commenced ; and the very liberal encouragement of the in- 
habitants of the district induced the Committee to'pursue the bene- 
volent resolution of the preparatory meeting. A school has been 
built, in a central situation, capable of accommodating six hun- 
dred boys, which will in a short time be opened for their reception, 
and where they will be educated in strict conformity to the original 
plan ; and upon this broad and liberal principle, which will unalter- 
ably continue to be the basis of the institution, the Committee 
most earnestly solicit the assistance and co-operation of every friend 
to the general instruction of the poor, to carry this highly desi- 
rable purpose into full effect. 

** It is intended to adopt a system of reward for merit, to encou- 
rage diligence and orderly conduct in the children ; that such re- 
ward shall consist of different articles of clothing, and that accord- 
ing as the funds will admit, a certain number of the most deserv- 
ing shall be annually clothed. 

** A subscription of one guinea will entitle the subscriber to have 
three children constantly in the school ; a donation of ten guineas 
will admit two, and a donation of five guineas one child, in addi- 
tion to the number allowed for every annual guinea. 

** The school is situated in Farmer street. Shad well ; the present 
entrance for visitors is from Shakspeare's Walk, where it is pro- 
posed hereafter to erect a School for Girls, upon the same principle^ 
under the direction of a female committee.---January 25, 1810." 
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What gentleman of the Roman Catholic persuasion 
attended your meeting? — The person who attended the 
first meeting was a Mr. Sidney ; but when the plan was 
finally arranged, it was attended by Lord Clifibrd*8 brother, 
the Honorable Robert CLfford; he suggested the alteration 
which is printed in italics, that the reading lessons should 
consist of •• whole chapters of the Bible.'* 

Was this plan approved of by any other gentlemen of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion? — It was sent by Mr. Clifford's 
desire to the Thatched House tavern, where a meeting was 
to be held the next day of the Calmel Buildings Society: 
the secretary of that society was directed to write a letter 
to me; which letter stated, that at the meeting of the 
Calmel Buildings Society, the Earl of Leitrim in the chair, 
the plan had been read, was approved, and that so tar as 
related to the Irish poor, it should have all the assistance in 
their power. Mr. Montagu Burgoyue, by thd desire of the 
same society, requested that we would put down bis name 
as a donation of ten guineas to the subscription. 

Did you understand what gentleman of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion had seen the plan and approved of it? 
— There were in the letter the names of three or four others 
who I presume were Roman Catholics, but I do not know 
it 

Has Mr. Butler seen the plan ? — ^I wrote to Mr. Butler, 
inclosing the printed plan, and be answered me, that it met 
bis approbation. 

Did he express a desire to give any further sanction to the 
Society? — He said he would subscribe, and that he should 
have great pleasure in attending the meeting when the 
school was to be opened, and in furthering its views. 

Was a public meeting held on the opening of the school ? 
— It was upon the (ith ol' June. 

Who was in the chair? — His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent. 

Did Mr. Butler attend that meeting ? — He did not 

Do you know the reason why he did not attend? — I can- 
not say exactly what was the reason that he did not attend; 
the meeting was attended by several of the Roman Catholic 
clergymen. 

Did they approve the plan ? I have no doubt of it, because 
the resident Roman Catholic clergyman the next day sent 
his subscription, with the assurance of his most cordial co« 
operation. 

Did any clergyman attend the meetings of your committee, 
previous to the opening of the school ? — Yes. 

Did any Roman Catholic clergymen attend ? — Yes. 
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Who?— The Rev. Mr. Horrabin. 

Did be approve the proposed plan of inBtraction ? — He did* 

You have do doubt of his approbation ? — Not any. 

Did any other Roman Catholic clergyman attend any of 
your meetings? — No other Roman Catholic clergyman 
attended any of our meetings. 

Was every clergyman entitled to attend the meetings of 
your committee ? — Every minister residing in the district, 
or officiating at any place of worship therein, was considered 
as a part of the committee ; and it was actually so stated in 
the printed plan;, we carefully avoided distinguishing any, 
because we wished to give kn equal admission to all. 

And from all that transpired before the committee, the 
plan met with general approbation of both Catholics and 
Protestants? — It certainly did. 

Have any of the Catholic children attended the school, in 
consequence of the arrangements previously made? — No 
children at present are admitted ; we meet to-morrow for the 
first time to receive children, but great numbers of Catholic 
children are ready to come in ; I have given letters of re- 
commendation to the committee for several children of 
Irish parents to-day. 

Have several Roman Catholic clergymen attended at any 
meetings of your committee? — ^Ooe has attended frequently. 

Have any others expressed their approbation of the plan? 
' — ^One of them has attended frequently, and another, since 
the public meeting, has sent his subscription, and an assu- 
rance of his co-operation. 

Who are those clergymen ? — The Rev. Thomas Dobson is 
the first, and Mr. Horrabin. 

Has Mr. Horrabin attended your meetings ? — He has. 

And has he expressed full approbation of the plaii ? — 
He has. 

Has Mr. Horrabin subscribed to its funds? — He has. 

And has expressed his full approbation for the proposed 
plan of instruction? — Fully. 

You have stated, that there are a great number of poor 
Irish children in your neighbourhood; are they in general 
of a vicious character? — More ignorant than vicious. 

Have you entertained any apprehensions that their vicious 
habits would corrupt others in the neighbourhood? — Not 
theirs particularly, but the vicious habits of uninstructed 
children neutralize the instruction received by the few who 
are educated. 

And you conceive it of great importance to society, that 
some plan of instruction should be adopted for the benefit 
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of the lower classes? — The want of such a plan was felt, 
and was the reason why this was instituted. 

You still entertain sanguine hopes that the plan proposed 
will be carried into effect? — I ho|>e and believe it wilL 

Has a committee been appointed to select chapters of 
the Bible for lessons ? — There has. 

Of whom is it composed? — Among others, Mr. Horrabin, 
the Roman Catholic clergyman, and Mr. Rudge the clergy* 
man of the church of England, and myself, who am a Pro- 
testant Dissenter. 

You have not yet agreed upon the chapters ? — We have 
not yet set down to it. 

Has it been agreed that you shall select chapters from 
the Protestant version ? — Yes. 

Are you quite certain of that? — Yes. 

Did the Roman Catholic clergy approve of selections 
being made from the Protestant version ?— »Tbey made no 
objections. 

Have the Roman Catholics known and approved of this 
plan? — Certainly. 

Has Mr. Horrabin approved of it? — Yes. 

What Roman Catholics have approved of it, of the Roman 
Catholic laymen?— There has not been an objection made 
to it by any one. 

And several have known of it? — All have known of it, 
who are upon the committee. 

And you do not apprehend any objection from people of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion ?-«Not to the selection from 
the protestaut version, certainly not. 

i(/r. George Ellis, called in, and Examined. 

YOU are solicitor to, and one of the trustees of, Emery 
Hill's charity?— Yes. ^ 

Have you got the foundation ? — I have a copy of it 

Read that part of it, relative to the education of the chil- 
dren? — "That 20 poore male children, children of poore 
men, and born in the said parish, shall be admitted to be 
taught free in the said schoole, without any charge to their 
parents ; and to bee taught both English, Lattin, and to 
write and keep accounts, but especially to be well catechised 
and instructed in the principles of religion." 

What is the amount of the expenses of the foundation ?-<• 
Bietween 3001. and 4001. No children ever were admitted 
on the foundation, as far as I understand. 

[Mr. Simon Stephemon, clerk to the trustees of Emerj 
Hill's charity, was called^ and delivered in the following 
Account.] 
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The Account of Mr. Thomas Brmj^ Treasurer of Mr. Emery 
, Hilts Charity, from dOth July, 1814, to dOth July, 1815. 



Dr. 

.JL. 



1814. I 
July 30th. I TO Cash received, Balaope of last Account 

* To one Year*! Dividend on £2,097 4i 3d. Re- 
dnced 3 per cent. Annuities, due 5th April, 

1815 £62 18 3 

Property Tax deducted . . 6 5 S 

To one Year's Dividend on £1,400 Reduced 

3 p4*r cent. Annuities, due 5th April 

last . . £42 

Property Tax deducted 4 4 

To one Year's Dividend on £950. Consolidated 
3 per cent. Annuities^ due 5th July, 
1816 . £28 10 I 

Property Tax deducted 2 17 



£. 9. 

140 15 



H 



Received of Mr. John Cierlaus, one year and a 

half Rent to Christmas, 1814 . £45 

Property Tax deducted 4 10 

Received of Messrs. Arnand and Green^ one 

year's Rent to Christmas, 1814 . X24 

Property Tax deducted . S 8 

Received of Mr. Telford, Executor of Mr. Hodg^- 



son, 
1815 



one 



year's Rent to 



Property Tax deducted 



Lady Day, 
£55 
5 10 4 



Received of Mr. Wood, ono yearns Rent of Pnb- 

lic House, due Michaelmas, 1814 . £12 12 

.— — *— for House a^oinin^ 14 



Property Tax deduct^ 



26 12 
2 13 



Received of Mr. Mortimer, one year's Rent due 

at Christmas, 1814 . . £15 

Property Tax deducted 1 10 

To Cash received of Mr. Cowdry, one year's 

Rent due at Christmas last £20 

Property Tax deducted . 2 



Balancb 



£. 



56 IS 6 



37 16 



25 13 



40 10 



21 13 



40 • 



33 10 • 



13 10 





18 





427 17 
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The Account of Mr* Thomas Bray^ Treasurer, &c. — continued. 



Cr. 



1814. 
Angiut 1 



September 1 . 
October 1 . 
KoTember 1 . 
Deecmber 1 . 

1815. 
Janasry 1 . 
February 1 . 
March 1 
April 1 
May 1 . . 
Jane 1 . . 
Jnlyl . . 




TO the poorT 

People, onej ^ Married, at 18i. . £5 
month*! pay; J 6 Single 14i. . 4 

VIZ. ( 

To Blary Taylor, Warden r 
To the poor People and Wardour, at uraal 
To the poor People and Wardour, as ninal 
To the poor People and Wardour, as usual 
To the poor People and Wardour, as usual 



To the poor People and Wardour, as usual 
To the poor People and Wardour, as usual 
To the poor People and Wardour, as usual 
To the poor IVople and Wardour, as usual 
To the poor People and Wardour, as usual 
To the poor People and Wardour, as usual 
To the poor People and Wardour, as usual 
To the poor People a Gratuity of 5s. each, on 9th 
Aug^ust, 1814, agreeable to the Minutes of that 

^7 

To Mn. Taylor, for washing Surplices, for one 

year • • ■ • • 

To Ex peaces incurred at two Entertainments for 
the QoTemors and their Wives, pursuant to the 
Will 

To George Ellis, Esq. Solicitor, his bill 

To Matthew Burt, Smith, his bill 

To the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, one 
yearns Ground Rent for Almshouses in Tothill 
Fields, due Michaelmas, 1814 

To one year*s Water Rent to Do. 

To one year*s Insurance of Premises, Villiers- 
street, Buckingham and Rochester-row, to 26th 
February, 1816 . . . . 

By Cash paid Messrs. Mitehell and Co. for 13 
Chaldron of Coals at 72s. shooting, &c. . . 

To Mr. John Jones, Plumber, his bill • 

To Mr. Simon Stephenson, Clerk to the Trustees, 
one year's Salary, due Midsummer Day, 1815 . 

To Mr. Dorset, for Turnery, his bill 

To Mr. Glanvile, Carpenter, his bill 

To Mr. Tntton, Bricklayer, bis bill 

To the Vestry Keeper^ attendance at two 
Meetings . , 

To Thos. Williams, whose Wife was ill from an 
accident, and to Atkins, blind; at sundry 
times . . . . . 

To Mary Taylor, for attendance upon the Sick . 

To sundry Stamps on receipt of Rents ; Coach- 
hire, &c.' . . . . . 

£299. 10. 10| 
By Cash in hand, to balance 



Balauci 



£. 



£. #. 


if. 


9 12 





3 
9 15 
9 15 
9 15 
9 15 









9 15 
9 15 
9 15 
9 15 
9 15 
9 15 
9 15 







• 





3 





5 





10 

18 2 

4 4 




6 


1 1 
1 4 


4 
9 


18 7 





48 11 
8 


9 




10 10 

4 

1 

2 17 



6 
3 


2 





1 12 
7 


6 
6 


12 


8 


188 


H 


427 17 


H 




* 



Saint Margaret*s Vestry Room, 
31st July, 1815. 
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The foregoing Acconat wm examioed aad approTed by Uf; 

JoAsi Ahingt&m^ 
Lytton Geo, Kier^ 
J. F. Skeppard, 

The foregoingf was extracted from the Acconnti relatiB^ to Mr. Emery 
Hill'f Charity, and U a true copy. 

SIMON STEPHENSON, 

Clerk to the Tnifteet. 



Anthony Richarp Blake, Esq. called in^ andExaminedm 

WAS not the school now under the direction of Mr. 
Finigan, originally called '' The Catholic school ?'' — To the 
best of my recollection it was called *' St, Giles's Catholic 
School :'* the word Catholic was certainly introduced into 
the title. 

At what time was this ?— About two years and a half ago. 

Is it not now called " The Irish Free School ?" — I never 
heard it called the Irish Free School, until I saw the printed 
evidence of Mr. Finigan before this committee. 

Are the scholars Catholics at the school ? — I cannot state 
from my own knowledge; I know they are Irish, but I do 
not know whether they are Catholics or Protestants. 

Are you a Roman Catholic ? — I am. 

Do not the Roman Catholics generally consider that the 
several gentlemen who have been active in establishing this 
school, are hostile in their principles to Roman Catholics? — 
I certainly did hear that some of the gentlemen who were 
upon the committee were rather marked for hostility to the 
Catholics, upon what is generally called the Catholic 
question. I particularly understood they had been con- 
cerned in a publication, called '* A Correspondence on the 
Formation of the Roman Catholic Bible Society," which was 
considered and felt by Roman Catholics as extremely injuri- 
ous to them* There were annexed to that correspondence 
a collection of notes taken from Roman Catholic versions of 
the Testament, which had been published in the bitterest 
days of polemical acrimony, and were written in terms that 
Protestants might consider extremely offensive. I must 
also observe, that by the preface toithis work, an idea was 
conveyed that it was the intention of the Roman Catholics, 
who were engaged in republishing a new edition of the Tes- 
tament, to republish those obnoxious notes, although the 
Roman Catholics had previously resolved the contrary, and 
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inserted their resolution in several newspapers. There was 
also other matter in the publication which it was impossible 
for Roman Catholics to see without conceiving that the 
persons who sent it forth were pointedly inimical to them. 
The feeling of the Catholics, with respect to the publication 
of the notes, was, that they were produced with a view to 
excite a hostile feeling towards them in the minds of their 
Protestant brethren, and the publication took place about the 
time when the (Catholic Relief Bill was before Parliament 

Did any suspicion appear amongst the Roman Catholics 
that the object of this school was Protestantism ?^ — Upon 
hearing that Mr. Finigan had met with a great deal of oppo- 
sition in his school, and not knowing any of the particnlar 
circumstances of the institution,! was a good deal surprized 
at it, and being rather in the habit of interesting myself in 
the promotion of order ainongst the lower classes of Irish, I 
made some inquiries upon the subject, and I found that 
many of them were' impressed with an idea that the real 
object of the school was to make proselytes of their children. 

Did that idea prevail amongst the higher orders of the 
Roman Catholics ? — It certainly did. 

Of whom did you make those inquiries ?— Several. 

Can you name any individual? — Indeed I cannot; I have' 
frequent applications made to me by the lower orders of 
Irish for assistance, and I do not know that I coidd give 
the committee the name of any one of them. 

Have anv attempts been made in those schools to prose* 
lyte the children to the Protestant faith ? — Upon my word 
I do not know ; except that I understand Mr. Finigao tiif 
master has become a proselvte. 

Have the committee of that school taken any part against 
the Roman Catholics, as a committee ?«»Not as a commit- 
tee; but I believe some of the members individually have^ ' 

Do you know that the Reverend Mr. Gandolphy went to 
that school in April 1814, and in an impassioned manner 
^ddfessed the children, and ordered them to go home to 
their parents, declaring that the schools were a hypocritical 
and hereticat institution ?^-*I heard that Mr. Gandolphy did 
go to the scibool, and had Interfered very warmly to induce 
the children to leave it, on the ground that tlie object of it 
was to make proselytes. 

Did you understand that on the following Sunday he 

C cached a sermon against it in the Spanish chapdl I — I beard 
'• did. 

Did you understand that in consequence of that sermon* 
Mr. and Mrs. Finigan were much abused, and that acts of 
violence were committed upon the children of the school. 
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aod that the windows of the schooUbouse were broken ? — 
I did hear that acts of violence had been committed a<:^ainsC 
Mr. Finigan^ but I did not hear that they were occasioned 
by Mr. Gandolphy's sermon; I understood that there was a 
hostile feeling towards Mr. Finigan amongst the lower orders 
of the Trish, in consequence of their conceiving, as I have 
already stated, that whilst he called himself a Catholic, and 
the school, of which he was the head. Catholic, the real 
object was to induce the Catholic children to abandon their 
religion. 

Do you think that these acts of violence would have been 
committed had no such sermon been preached, or if Mr. 
Gandolphy had not expressed himself strongly against the 
iniititutiou? — From the irritable nature of my countrymen 
generally, and particularly of the lower orders, I am myself 

Eirsuaded that the idea^that Mr. Finigan was not acting 
na^yMe towards them, was alone sufficient to induce them 
to act very violently against him; I attribute, myself, the 
violent opposition he has received, to that idea, and not to 
any interference of Mr. Gandohphy ; on the contrary, I am 
persuaded that Mr. Gandolphy and the other Catholic cler- 
gymen of London would be the first to discountenance any 
act of violence, whatever might be the cause. 

Has any thing occurred since that period, within your 
knowledge, to contradict or confirm that idea in the mind of 
the Irish Catholics ? — No, on neither side. I however beg 
not to be understood as expressing an opinion, myself, that 
Mr. Finigan practised or meant to practise any wilful delu- 
sion upon the Catholics. 

As you have had frequent opportunities of knowing their 
sentiments, do you think there is a general disposition in 
favour of educating their children ? — Most certainly ; and I 
have myself endeavoured occasionally to get their children 
into the Lancasterian schools as well as the Catholic 
schools. 

Haveyou observed in the habits of such of the Irish poor, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, as have been educated, any 
beneficial eflfects resulting from that education? — Upon my 
word I cannot say that [ perceive much distinction in point 
of morals between tliose who are and those who are not 
educated ; my own opinion is, (if lam to give one) that edu- 
cation must enlighten, and of course improve their minds. 

Does it fall within your knowlijdge that, in Ireland, the* 
Catholics and Protestants are educated indiscriminately at 
ttiesame school? — Certainly they are; most of the classical 
Catholic schools are under the direction of the Protestants. 
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Mr. Charles Francis J^me^on, again called tir, and 

further Examined, 

HAVR you any further informal ion to give the com- 
mittee? — Having observed out of 170 boys that have left 
the Horseferry Road sciiool, 82 of which iro to no school at 
all, and many of those boys do not know their letters, I 
have made it my business to examine int*) the conduct of 
stiveral children who resort together for no other purpose 
than mischief and theft. Wishiner to satisfy myself of this 
liiatter, I have watched their conduct since I was before 
this honourable committee, and therefore I s|>eak of my own 
ctrlain knowledge of what I relate. There tiie three gangs 
of boys infv^sting at present Great Peter-street, Stratton- 
ground, Sl Ann's stnet and Orchard street, and indeed all 
the avenues lending thereto, led by what is called the Pye* 
street Gang. Some of these boys I know, having been ad- 
mitted into the Horseferry Road school two or three times 
each; at the National schools several of them have also beeu 
Uilmitted once and twice; but they do not now attend any 
school; they are six, eight, nine, ten, eleven and twelve 
years old, and many others. Their custom is. one boy goes 
\\\ first for a small article, two others generally follow before 
the ariicle is bought, and in the mean time the other part of 
the gang steal something. I have seen this process, beeause 
I have examined into it since I was here before. At other 
times bad silver and French money have been tendered, and 
before that has been refused to be taken, something has beeu 
stole by the other party. A party of these boys went a few 
days ago to a laundnss's in Rochester- row, and, while the 
woujan was taking in clothes from the drying ground, stole 
three shirts. Some of those boys I have dismissed in con- 
sequence: and some of the parents of the children that are 
in the sthool, knowing the character of those other boys, 
would not allow their children to mix with them : others 
I have dismis.xed for truantry. I have written several letters 
to their parents, to induce a refornialion ; and I have fre- 
quently remonstrated with them on the conduct of their 
cnildren, which has been treated with the greatest contempt: 
if at any time they have played truant, they have been con- 
stantly begged oH"; and when sent for, the answer returned 
has been, that they had been wanted. A boy of the age of 
twelve years, who I had re-admitted into the school three 
tinies ; the hrst time I discharged him for telling stories, but 
at the request of tlve Rev. Isaac Saunders he was admitted a 
second Li;i;e ; the second time JL discharged hiiu tor stealing 
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the flowers of a lady in the Horseferry Road ; he was re-ad- 
mitted a second time at the request of the Rev. Isaac Saun- 
ders and some person belonging to his chapel : I at last 
discharged him in consequence of his stealmt; from the very 
school. Having missed a Bible and some other articles out 
of the school, I made it my business to watch. This was on 
the Saturday mornins:; and having watched from four till 
six o'clock, I saw this boy get over the wall from the street, 
and so on the leads of the school, and opened a back door 
which goes down to the girls Sunday school; and of course 
having then detected him, I discharged him for good. But 
the Rev. Mr. Saunders, wishing to try him again, took this 
boy into his own school, in hopes of producing a reforma- 
tion, where be was a fortnight; at the expiration of a fort- 
night, he was discovered in the Park by Mr. Bone, who is a 
subscriber to the West London Institution, with a Sunday- 
school tract in his pocket; and having given an account 
that he had been admitted into the Horseferry Road school^ 
of which Mr. Bone was a subscriber, and giving a very incor- 
rect account as to the means and reason of his being turned 
out, induced Mr. Bone to call on the West London commit- 
tee, in order to ascertain the reason; at that committee it so 
happened I was in attM^dance ; the boy was then not there, 
but he understanding from some other persons that Mr. 
Bone had received information of his being turned out of 
the school in the true way, before he saw Mr. Bone he ran 
away from him, and he has not seen him since. But I am 
clearly given to understand that the boy at the present mo- 
ment is the head. of one as notorious a ^ang of pickpockets 
in St. Giles's as there exists in London; and indeed 1 should 
have no diiiiculty in proving it, if I were called upon so to 
do. When I opened the Horseferry Road school on the 
16th January 1815, I then had only thirty-seven boys; and 
finding in the evening that the practice of the children was 
to knock at the doors of the inhabitants, I opened an eveor 
ing school from six to eight, which I did merely for the 
purpose of keeping them out of the streets, for I never had 
a farthing for it, nor expected it. Tiiat evening school has 
a very short time been given up, in consequence of some 
information which 1 received from Mr. Lucas, one of the 
Society of Friends, in Millbank-street, stating, that in going 
round in order to collect the monthly subscriptions of the 
Bible Association, he discovered some ( [ cannot say how many) 
who refused any longer to pay, stating that if they had a 
Bible delivered to them, they did not know the letters of it. 
Mr. Lucas then stated to me the propriety of opening an 
adult school, instead of continuing the school for boys, 
which 1 expect will be carried into effect. 
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Mercurii, 19^ die Junii^ 1816. 

THOMAS BABINGTON, Esq. in the Chair. 

J^Ir. Thomas Augustine Finican, again called in, and 

Examifud, 

IN your former evidence before this Committee, )rou 
scaled that the Catholic priests had threatened the parents 
to deprive them of their religious privileges, if they suffered 
their children to read the Scriptures; do you wish to 
correct that part of your evidence ? — I meant to say, if they 
suffered them to attend the schools. 

You stated in your former evidence, that you were master 
of the St. Giles's Irish Free School ; is that the correct title 
of it ? — The correct title at present is. The Catholic School. 
What is the proper title of it ? — The proper title of the 
school at present is. The St. Giles's Irish Catholic Free 
School. 

In your former evidence you omitted the word " Ca- 
tholic," had you any reason for so doing .^—Understanding 
that it was the intention of the committee to propose it at 
the next general meeting, as it gave such offence to the 
priests that they called at the school-house and asked how 
we dare to call it Catholic, as it was supported by Pro- 
testant3, I therefore omitted the word in my description of 
the school. 

Is it proposed to omit the word Catholic, merely to avoid 
giving offence ? — So I understand, and for no other reason. 

Were you a Roman Catholic at the commencement of 
this school ? — I was, to June 1813. 

Did you in June 1813 embrace the Protestant faith ? — Not 
till the latter end of July. 

Were you educated in the Roman Catholic religion ?— I 
was, and as a candidate for priesthood. 

You are now a Protestant ? — I am. 

Has considerable opposition been made to you in the 
conduct of that school ? — In a considerable degree. 

Did you understand that the parents of the children were 
impressed with an idea that the real object of the school was 
to make them proselytes to the Protestant faith ? — No. 

Have you any reason to believe that the opposition you 
met with proceeded from any idea of that sort entertained 
by the parents of the children.^ — The parents of the children 
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have at all times treated me with the utmost respect, and 
even such parents as vrere prevailed on by the priests to 
withdraw their children, have frequently declared that it 
was wholly in consequence of the priests refusing them 
absolution in confession, that they kept them away. Many 
of them, when they got this absolution, brought their chil- 
dren back again to the schools, where they now continue. 
I also hold in my hand a number of documents, signed W 
the parents of the children, to prove the truth of what I 
now advance. 

Have any attempts been made to proselyte the children to 
the Protestant faith in your school ? — On the contrary, the 
committee at all times have given directions that they should 
attend such place of worship as their parents preferred, and 
some of the committee have proposed to rent a room for the 
admission of any of the Roman Catholic clergy who would 
meet the children, to instruct them in the principles of their 
religion. But no child has at any time been solicited to 
attend any place of worship, except such as their parents 
preferred, as I have already stated. 
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Appendix (A.) 

Copy of a CIRCULAR LETTER, dated 4th June, 1816, 
addressed to the Masters, &c. of various Charity Schools 
ID the Metropolis. 

Committee on the Education of the Lower Orders, 

June 4tb, 1816. 

SIR, 

I HAVE to require that you will furnish roe with answers 
to the following Queries, with as little delay as possible : 

1st. WHAT is the nature of the School with which 
you are connected ? 

2d. HOW many children are educated there? 

3d. WHAT are they taught ? 

4th. IS the new method of teaching adopted ? 

5th. ARE they clothed and boarded ? 

6th. WHAT is the Expense? distinguishing the 
Master's, Mistress's, and other Salaries. 

7th. WHAT are the Funds, and how do they arise? 
Specify the particulars of the last year's Income* 

8th. WHAT old Foundation Schools are there in 
your Parish ; how are they endowed ; how many 
do they teach ; and what are their Expenses, 
distinguishing Salaries ? 

9th. CAN you estimate the number of poor Chil* 
dren in your Parish who are without the means 
of Education ? 

lOtb. DO the Parents of such Children show any 
reluctance to have them educated ? 

I have to require that you will address your Answer to 
me, at the Select Committee on the Education of the Lower 
Orders, House of Commons. 

I am your obedient Servant, 

H. BROUGHAM, Chairman. 
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(Appendix B.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Georob P. BaiETzcKE^Esq. 
dated 17th June, 1816, inclosing Account of the Annual 
Amount of Charitable Donations for Schools in the 
Counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Bedford, Berks, and Kent. 

Poor Return Office, Whitehall, 
SIR, 17th June, 1810. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose the several Accounts here- 
after specified, made out pursuant to the directions of the 
Select Committee on the Education of the Lower Orders iu 
the Metropolis, as conveyed to me by Mr. Tomlins ; viz. 

1. — An Account of the Annual Amount of Charitable 
Donations for Schools in the County of Middlesex* 

2.-*An Account of the Annual Amount of Charitable 
Donations for Schools in the County of Surry. 

3. — An Account of the Annual Amount of Charitable 
Donations for Schools in the Counties of Bedford, 
Berkshire, and Kent. 

I beg leave to observe, that I had originally intended to 
supply the Committee with separate Returns for each 
County in England and Wales respectively ; but as it was 
found^ that the formation of these Returns would consume 
a considerable deal of time, it was thought proper to apply 
to you for fresh instructions ; the result of which, herewith 
submitted, it is hoped will prove satisfactory. 

I am, Sir^ 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

GEO. P. BRIETZCKE. 
Henkt Brougham, Esq. 
Chairman of the Committee, 
kc, &c. fcc. 
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No. I. 



An Account of the Annual Amount of Charitable Don ations 
for Schools in the County of Middlesex, in the Year ending 
25th day of March, ISld, as specified in the Returns made in 
pursuance of an Act passed in the 55th Year of His present 
Majesty's Reign, intituled, ** An Act for procuring Returns re- 
lative to the .Expense and Maintenance of the Poor in England* 
and also relative to the Highways ;** so far as the same can be 
made up. 




Middlesex 
Ditto . . 



Ditto . . 



Ditto . . 

Ditto - . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto - . 

Ditto . . 



Ditto 



Ditto . 



Hornsey 

St. Jamet and 
St. John 
Clerkenwell 



Ditto 



n 



De wi i pti on of Cbarity. 



A Grammar School, at High- 
gate, for 40 Boys 



A Parbh School 



for 



St. Luke 



St.Marj,Isling- > 
ton - . ) 

St. Marj, Stoke 
Newington . 

St. Anne, Lime- 
honte - - 

St. Botolph . 

St. Catherine - 

Christ Church - 



St. George in 
the East . 



Ditto 



Three Charity Schools, 
clothing and educating 

The Brewers* School (fm) for 
Edacation only 

Also Fire Sunday Schools 

Orphan School, Yellow.ham« 
mer School, Finsbury 
School^Aucasterian School, 
and Tabernacle Walbrook 
School. 

A Parish School 
A Farish School 

A Parish School 

A Parish School 

A Parish School 

A Parish School 

' Middlesex Society, for cloth- 
ing and educating 100 Boys 
and 50 Girls ; Tower Ham- 
let, for clothing and ednca- 
ting 40 Boys and 20 Girls j 
Pell^treet School, for cloth- 
ing and educaring 40 Chil- 
dren ; Roman Catholic 
School, for educating 65 
Boys and 36 Girls (the Giris, 
and also 45 Boys, are 
I clothed.) 

Raine*s Charities 



Aannal 
Amount. 



£. i. d. 



92 



493 12 1 

45 15 

93 16 4 

3 

178 



1,027 15 6 



(coHtmued.) 
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Donations for Schools in Middlesex — continued. 



Connty. 



Middltaex, 

Ditto - - 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . 

Ditto - - 

Ditto - - 

Ditto . - 

Ditto . . 

Ditto - 



Ditto - - 

Ditto . . 

Ditto - - 

Ditto . - 

Ditto - . 

Ditto - - 

Ditto - - 

Ditto - - 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . - 

Ditto - - 

Ditto - - 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

Dilto . . 

Ditto - . 

Ditto - . 




Description of Charity. 



St. Leonard^, 
Bromley - 

St. Mary, 
Whitecbapel 

St. Mary, Strat- 
ford 

St. Matthew, 
Beth nal Green 
St. Dnnttan, 

Stepney - - 
Mile End Old 

Town - - 
Poplar and 

Blaekwall . 



Ditto 



Ratcliffe, St. 
Dnnstan 
Parish 



St. > 



Chtswick - . 
Ealing 
Fulham 
Hammersmith . 

St. Mary Abbotts 

St. Luke's, I 
Chelsea . 5 

New Brentford - 

Great Oreenford 
Hanwell 
Norwood, in 7 

Hayes Parish 5 
Uxbridg^e - 
Monkin,inHad-1 

ley Parish - J 
Allhallows - - 
Harrow on thc\ 

Hill - . J 
Hendon 
Pinner 

Little Stanmore 
Hampton - - 
Hanworth - - 



A Parish School 

A Plsrish School 

A School under the Manage- 
ment of the Drapers* Com- 
Mny; and a Dissenting 
School. 

A Pittrish School. 

A Laacasterian School. 

Red Coat School. 

A School .... 

A School for Boys and Girls, 
under the Direction of the 
East India Company. 
Cooper's School, Ratcliffe 
School, Stepney Meeting 
School, Roie^lane Meeting 
School, Queen-street Meet- 
ing School. 
i Parish School 
A Pttrish School 
A Parish School 
Latimer Charity School. 
A Charity school, and House 
for the Master. 



Annual 
Amount. 



1 



A Parish School 

^Dividends of £900. and £500. 
< 3 per cent, and £36. per 
^ annum . . . . 

A Parish School 

A Parish School 

A Parish School 



A Parish School 

1 Boy School 

1 Giri School 
A Free Grammar School. 



i 



A Free Grammar School. 

A Charity School 
A Parish School 
A Free School. 
A Parish School 
A Parish School 



107 4 4 
479 11 6 



6 14 10 



30 

430 

62 



49 



78 

109 

35 

35 

180 3 ^ 

12 

16 10 



10 5 3 
3 

299 
15 

(continued.) 
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Donations for S€hool8 in MiDDLE8EX--coii/tii«f<f. 




MUUUmx. 

Ditto - . 

Ditto - . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto - . 

Ditto . - 

Ditto - . 

Ditto • - 



Ditto 



pitto . . 

Ditto - • 
Ditto - - 



Ditto - . 

Ditto - . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto - . 



LittleloB - 
StftioM 
Staawell - - 
Sonbory - - 
Teddioffton - - 
St. Aodrewy 

IMborn • 
St.Bortliolomew 

theGrcAt - 
St. Botolph "I 

within ' ' J 



Ditto 



Si. Giles without 



St. Sepulchre - 

St. Andrew, } 
nothorm . { 



St. M nry-le-bone 

Pkddin^n - - 
Twickenham - - 
Iileworth . - - 



A Fftriih School 
A Parish School 
A Parish School 
A Pu'ish School 
A Parish t»chool 

Anxiliarj National School. 
A Parish School 

A Pterah School 

fiishopsgate Charity Schools^ 
Bishopsgate Sonday School, 
St. Eth'elbai^ Charity 
Schools, and Torner^s Free 
School 
Two Charity Schools, one for 
Boys, and one for Girls; 
Protestant Society Schools 
for Boys and Girls. 

A Charity School 
A Charity School for clothinr 
and educating 40 Boys and 
SOGiris 
A Charity School for wholly 
maintaining and edncatinr 
108 Children; and School 
of Indostry. 

A permanent Charity School. 

A Parish School 

A Parish School 






Annual 
Amount. 



£. M. 


d. 


9 11 


10 


4 





40 





31 % 


8 


37 





S» U 





645 1 






S09 • 



100 8 
908 4 6 
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CHARITIES in the City of LONDON applicable to 

SCHOOLS. 



Pariih or Place. 



AUhaUowB, Mark-lane - 



8t. Anne and Agones - - 



St. Ann, Blackfriara, 
united to the Pariih of 
St. Andrew by the 
Wardrobe 

St. Aoj^nstinc 



Christ Church 



St. Duuftan in the East 
St. Lawrence, Ponlteney 
St. I^eonard, East-cheap 
St. Mary on the Hill 
St. Mary Magdalen - - 
St. Michael, Pater Notter 

Royal 
St. Stephen^s, Coleman- 

itreet - • . 



Description of Charity. 



Annual 
Amount. 



A Parish School ... 

'St. Anne's Society School (St. 
Anne*s-lane) founded in 1709 
for 30 Boys and 30 Oiris, who 
are clothed and educated (the 
six senior Oirls are boardeid;) 
they hare also an Establishment 
at Peckham, in which 30 Boys 
are altogether provided for. 

A permanent Charity School, 
founded by Peter Jay, Esq. 



{Cordwainers and Bread-street 
Ward Charity School, 
r Christ Chureb Hospital, containing 
I 604 Children ; and a School in 
I BuIUand-Mouth street, belong- 
•C ing to the Ward of Farringdon 
Within, containing 110, now 
about to be augmented upon 
Dr. Beirs system. 
A Pkirish School 
A Free Grammar School. 
A Pftrish School 
A Charity School. 
A Charity School. 

A Grammar School. 



A Charity School. 






6 



10 
5 IS 



Citv of WESTMINSTER. 



St. Anne 

St. James 

St. Mary.le Strand 



Two Schools. 

For Parish Schools 

For Parish Schools 



90 
22 4 
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No. II. 

An Account of the Annnal Amount of Chakitablb Donitions 
for School* in the County of Sttrreg, in the Year ending 85th 
daj^of March, 1S15, u Bpecilied in the Retunu made in pur- 
■uaace of an Act pagged in the 55th Year of His preseot 
Majcaty'g Reign, intituled, ■* An Act for procuTing Returot 
relative to the Expeiue and Haintenance of the Poor in England, 
and abo relative to the Highway* ;" ao far ai the tame can be 
made up. 



County. 


Pl8C», 


Deicriplion of Charity . 


AdbiuI 

AnioDDl. 








£. 1. 4. 






fACfalritj School for edoc^ 




SuTTtJ . 


C»ydon , . 


3 tinp 28 Bo,,, >„d ■ Cho- 
1 nty fof binding poor Boj» 
t Appreni™. 




Sifto . . 


Chip.t«J . . 


A Puith ScIiodI . . 


3S f 


Ditto . . 




A Pariili School . . 


27 17 S 


Ditto . . 


Si-tton 


A Paritli Scbnol 


6 D 


Ditto . . 


OcLl^x 


A PuUb School . . 


8 8 


Ditto . . 


St Ni.-bnll», } 
Guildford . J 


A Tiriib School . . 


30 


Dliio . . 


Ether 


A Panih School . . 


30 14 6 


Dido . . 


Farnhnm . . 


VOneBfll'i School, one Un- 
i cMteriu. Scbool . 




Ditto . . 


Pullenbiiin . . 


A P.ri.b School . . . 




Ditto . . 




A P.ri.h School 






6 Q 


Ditto . . 


Wtjbridgc"' . * .' 


A Pariih School 






6 


Ditto . . 


Ch.rl«D^ . . 


A Piriih School 






8 


Ditto . . 


Fr.reigii<,fReiB»l. 


A Parish School 








Ditto . . 


A.l.le«t . . 


A Piriib Scbool 






10 


Ditto . . 


l.piitbfrh™d . , 


A P*riih Scbool 






86 


Ditto . . 




A Psrijh Sohool 








Ditto . . 


K.» 


A P»i.b School 






37 10 


Ditto . , 


Epiom . . 


A P.ri.h Scbool 






SO 18 


Ditto . . 


eI..ii . . 


A Psrith School 






SO 


Ditto . , 


Alburj 


A Puriih School 






6 


Ditto . . 




A Pnriih School 






1* U 2 


Ditto . . 




A Piriih School 






6 8 


Di.to . . 




A Pari.h School 






5 


Ditto . . 


ffonml. . , 


A Patiili School 






8 


Ditto . . 


S.Mnrj,M.gd.O 








lea, Brrmond-S' 


A Pariih Scbool . . . 


195 




«J - . i 
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Donations for Schools in Surrbt<— €Oii#iMi€rf» 




Surrejf 



Ditto 



Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 

Ditto . 



St. Giles, Cam. 
berwell . . 



Ditto 



atphAM 

St. Mary, New. 7 

St. Mary, Ro.{ 
Aerhitke . . ( 

StreathaM 
fiarnes 



St. Mary, Batter, 
tea 



1 

Mortlake 

St. Mary, Putney 

Tooting 

Wandiwortb . . 
Wimbledon 

Blechingly . 

Godftone 

Liogfield 
Tandridge . . 

Glierttey 



iCamborwell Green Coat, and 
United National Schools; 
Dnlwich College ; Doctor 
Allen*! School at Dulwieh; 
Peck bam National School ; 
8t Ann*! School Peckham. 



A Pki sfa School 
A Pktfiah School 

A Pariah School 

A Parish School 
A I^rish School 

A Pansn School 

A Pkirish School 



A School for educating and 
clothing 20 Boys. 

A School for M Boys and 25 

Girls 



8 





02 1 


2 


8 8 





20 
117 




7 


220 





37 10 






APteishSchodl 
A Parish School 



i 



A Parish School 
A Free School. 



J A School to educate poorChiU 
dren 

A Parish School 
A Parish School 

A Charity School for educa- 
ting 25 Boys and 25 Girls, 
founded by the late Sir 
William Perkins. 



do 

67 10 

20 

32 



4 

7 10 
4 
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Donations for ScbooU in Surrbt— <;oii#tiiif^. 



Borough of South WARK. 



Place. 



St John*! 



St. Qtargt tlM Martyr 



St. OlaTe 

8t SaTionr 
Ditto 



• • 



St 



• • 



Deicription of Charity. 



[Retnni not in.] 

A great nninber of Cbaritable 
Institutioni, supported partly 
by Gift! and Legacies left to 
them, but chiefly by annual 
Donationi 

A Free Orammar School, foanded 
by Qoeen Eliaabeth; also a 
Girls* School, supported by 
Toluntary Contributions. 



Schools 



I St Sarionr^s Grammar School, 
and St SaTiour*s Institution for 
educating the Poor 

For Parish Schools £600. 3 per 

cent. Reduced 
The Protestant dissenting School, 

and St Thomas's Charity for 

Boys. 



Annnal 
Amonat. 



£. s. d. 



793 17 5 



18 
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No. III. 

An Account of the Annual Amount of Charitable Donations 
for Schools in the Counties of Bedford, Bbrks, and Kbnt« 
in the Year ending the 25th day of March, 1815, as specified 
in the Returns made in pursuance of an Act passed in the 
55th year of His present Majesty's Reign, intituled *< An Act 
for procuring Returns relative to the Expense and Maintenance 
of the Poor in England, and also relative to the Highways ;'* 
so far as the same can be made up. 



Totil Ann. Amsimt. 

In the County of Bedford i£510. 4* &!• 

Berks 1»725. 0. 6. 

Kent 3,811.16. 6}. 
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ADDENDA. 



(A.) 

Vide page 104 

EXTRACTS from the DEED of GIFT of ST. MARTIN'S 

UBRARY. 

** AND whereas the said Lord Archbishop^ out of his pioos and 
charitable inclination for promoting such a publick benefitt, is 
willing to make some furUier provision for the roaster of the said 
schoole, who likewise is intented to be the keeper of the said 
library y and for the usher of the said school e ; and that such 
schoolmaster for the time being shall be in priests orders, and read 
or cause to be read morning and evening prayers duly in the said 
churchy according to the Will of the said Dr. Willis." 

<* The books in the said library to be for publick use, but espe« 
cially for the use of the vicar and lecturer of the said parish, and 
of the said schoolmaster and usher for the time being, and the 
parsons of the parish churches of St. James and St. Anne*s West- 
minster, and the Kind's chaplains in ordinary for the time being ; 
to which library they shall have free access at all seasonable time, 
to read or peruse any the said books without fee or reward." 

^' The said schoolmaster for the time being shall teach and in- 
struct ten boyes, and the usher twenty boyes, of the said parish 
of St. Martin, from time to time and at all times, gratis, without 
sallary or other reward, such boyes to be chosen by the vicar and 
churchwarden of the parish for the time being and the within 
mentioned trustees, to continue to be taifght untill they be re- 
spectiveiy putt forth to trades or attain the age of twelve years, 
and then others to be taken in their place, as any of them goe out 
to trades or attain the age aforesaid ; and so from time to time as 
the same shall happen : But if any of the said boyes shall have an 
extraordinary genius for learning, to be approved of by the vicar 
of the said church, and the greater number of the trustees of the 
two messuages within mentioned and of the lands and tenem*' 
within directed to be purchased, that then such boy or boyes tm 
continue to be uught untill fitt to besent to one of the universitiet." 

g 
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** That all such boys as are now of the said schoolc, and there 
taught gratis, shall be examined by Dr. Lancaster and the major 
part of the other trustees ; and such as are the sons of wealthy 
parents, or are above twelve years old, to be discharged, unless 
their parents or relations shall agree and satisfy the said master for 
teaching of them ; and the rest of the said boyes to be taught 
gratis untill they shall be putt out to trades, or attaine the said 
age of twelve years ; and after their number shall decrease and be 
less than tenn, to be taught by the master, and twenty by the 
usher, then the constitution above, for ten to be taught by the 
master and twenty by the usher, gratis, to take place, and not 
before." 

** The method now used in the said schoole to continue untill 
altered by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and vicar of the parish 
church of St. Martins, and the said trustees for the time being, or 
t>y Symon now Bishop of Ely, who shall have power to make such 
orders or constitutions concerning the same, as they from time to 
time shall think fitt.*' 



(B.) 

Vide page 109. 

Translation of the CHARTER of King EDWARD the Sixth of 
Foundation of the Hospitals of Christ, Bridewell, and 
St. Thomas the Apostle. 

" EDWARD the Sixth by the grace of God of England France 
and Ireland King Defender of the Faith, and in Earth of- the 
church of England and of Ireland Supreme Head. To all to 
whom the present Letters shall come, greeting. Whereas We, 
pitying the miserable estate of the poor fatherless decrepit aged 
sick infirm and impotent persons languishing under various kinds 
of diseases ; and also of our special grace thoroughly considcriog 
the honest pious endeavours of our most humble and obedient 
subjects the Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens of our city of 
London, who by all ways and methods diligently study for the good 
provision of the poor and of every sort of them, and that by such 
reason and care neither children yet being in their infancy shall 
lack good education and instruction, nor when they shall obtain 
riper years shall be destitute of honest callings and occupatioos 
whereby they may honestly exercise themselves in some good 
faculty and science for the advantage and utility of the coramon- 
wealth ; nor that the sick or diseased, when they shall be recovered 
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and restored to health, may remain idle and lazy vagabonds of the 
state, but that they in like manner may be placed and compelled 
to l&bour and honest and wholesome employments : Know ye, that 
We, as well for the considerations aforesaid as of our special grace 
and of our certain knowledge and meer motion, desiring not only 
the progrehs amplification and increase of so honest.and noble a 
work, but also condescending in our name and by our royal autho- 
rity to take upon ourself the patronage of this most excellent and 
most holy foundation, now lately established, have given and 
granted, and by these presents do give and grant, to the Mayor 
and Commonalty and Citizens of our city of London, All that our 
manor capital messuage and tenement and our mansion-hQUi«e 
called Bridewell other firidewell Place, with all and singular its 
rights members and appurtenances, situate lying and being in the 
parish of Saint Brigid in Fleet-street London, and all and singular 
houses edifices lands tenements rents reversions and services chum* 
bars curtilages gardens void grounds places spaces ways easements 
profits and commodities whatsoever to the said house called Bride- 
well Place in any wise howsoever belonging or appertaining, or us 
being parts members or parcels of the same heretofore had known 
used or demised ; and all those our messuages tenements cellars 
sollars houses edifices and hereditaments whatsoever, situate lying 
and being in the parish of Saint Sepulcre without Newgate, Lon- 
don, to the late royal hospital called the Savoy, in the parish of 
Saint Clement Danes without the bars of the New Temple London, 
DOW dissolved, formerly belonging and appertaining, and being 
parcel of the possessions thereof; and also all the messuages tene- 
ments cottages cellars sollars houses edifices and our hereditaments 
whatsoever, situate lying and being in the parish of Saint Michael 
at Corn, London, to the said late hospital formerly belonging and 
appertaining, and being jmrcel of the possessions thereof; and 
also all that messuage and tenement, and all our houses edifices 
shops cellars sollars and hereditaments whatsoever, with their ap- 
purtenances, situate lying and being in the Old Change, in the 
parish of Saint Augustine, London, to the said late hospital for- 
merly belonging and appertaining, and being parcel of the posses- 
sions thereof; and also all those our five messuages and tenements, 
with the appurtenances, in the parish of All Saints Uoney-lane 
next Cheap, London, to the said lace hospital formerly belonging 
and appertaining, and being parcel of the possessions thereof; and 
also all those our messuages and tenements, with the appurte- 
nances, lying in the parish of Saint Anthony, called Saint Ank- 
lyn*8 parish, in Budge-row, London, to the said late hospital for- 
merly belonging and appertaining, and late being parcel of the 
possessions thereof; and als(» our messuage and teiit:ment, with 
the appurtenances, lying in Pankerith-street in the parish of Saint 
Bennets Sherehog, London, and to the said late hospital formerly 
belonging and appertaining, and late being parcel of the posses- 
sions thereof ; and also all those our messuages and tenements, 
with the appurtenances, in the parish of Saint Bennett, London, 
to the said hospital formerly belonging and appertaining, and be- 
ing parcel of the possessions thereof; and also all those our mev 
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suages and tenements, with the appurtenances, in the parish of 
Saint Andrew Undershaft, Iu)ndon, to the said hospital formerlj 
belonpng and apf>ertainmg, and late bein^ parcel of the posses- 
sions thereof; and also all other our messuages cottages tofts tene- 
ments shops cellars sollars rents reversions senrices and heredita- 
ments whatsoever, with their appurtenances, situate lying and 
being in the parish of Saint Sepulchre without Newgate, London, 
to the said late hospital formerly belonging and appertaining ; and 
all the messuages lands tenements rents reversions services and 
other hereditaments whatsoever, with their appurtenances, in the 
city of London and the suburbs of the same, which were parcel of 
the possessions and revenues of the said late hospital ; and all our 
lordship and manor called Shoreditch Place otherwise Ingibrow« 
hold, with all its rights members and appurtenances, in Hackney 
and elsewhere in our county of Middlesex, to the said late hospital 
formerly belonging and appertaining, and late being parcel of the 
possessions thereof ; and also all those our lands meadows pastures 
and hereditaments whatsoever, called Robbyes, in our said county 
of Middlesex, now or late in the tenure or occupation of Edmund 
Lyeez, to the said late hospital formerly belonging and appertain- 
ing, and being parcel of the possessions thereof; and also all those 
our lands meadows feedings pastures and hereditaments whatso- 
ever, called Goldbetters, with the appurtenances, lying and being 
in Enfield in our said county of Middlesex, now or late in the 
tenure or occupation of Catherine Alychell, and to the said late 
hospital formerly belonging and appertaining, and late being 
parcel of the possessions thereof; and also all our lordship and 
manor called Oxenford in Colkerington in our said county of 
Middlesex, with all its rights members liberties and appurtenances, 
to the said late hospital formerly belonging and appertaining, and 
being parcel of the possessions thereof; and also all those our 
lordships and manors of Denge Hillions Albethley and Gerons, 
with their rights members liberties and appurtenances, in our 
county of Essex; and also our messuage and tenement called the 
Newhouse; and all our lands meadows feedings pastures commoDs 
rents reversions services and hereditaments whatsoever, with the 
appurtenances, called or known by the name or names of Tarlfees 
and Stewards ; and all other our lands tenements meadows feedings 
pastures rents reversions services and hereditaments whatsoever, m 
Great Perington otherwise Parndon in our said county of Essex, to 
the said late hospital formerly belonging and appertaining, and 
late being parcel of the possessions thereof; and also all that our 
lordship and manor of Lynsters otherwise called Langlejs, with all 
its rights members and appurtenances, in our county oi Hertford, 
to the said hospital formerly belonging and appertaining, and late 
being parcel of the possessions thereof; and also all those our 
lordships and manors of Denham Duredent and Maskworth, with 
all their rights members and appurtenances, in our county of 
Buckingham, and to the said late hospital formerly belonging and 
appertaining, and late being parcel of the possession thereof; and 
a/so all that our manor and our tenements of Topcliff in Melryth, 
and of MdbouTQ Roy irtoa¥tNttt^\uuDDL^\id Great Eversdeo, with the 
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appurtenances, in our county of Camhrid^e, with all their rights 
members liberties and appurtenances, to the said late hospital for- 
merly belonging and appertaining, and late being parcel of the 
possessions thereof; and also all that our lordship and manor of 
Netherhall in Hinton, with all its rights members liberties and 
appurtenances, in our said county of Cambridge, and to the said 
late hospital formerly belonging and appertaining, and being parcel 
of th^ possessions thereof; ana all that our lordship and manor of 
Burdlyns in Comberton in our said county of Cambridge, with all 
its rights members and appurtenances, now or late in the tenure or 
occupation of John Ranger, and to the said late hospital formerly 
belonging and appertaining, and being parcel of the possessions 
thereof; and also all that our lordship and manor of Aliens, and 
all our lands meadows feedings pastures and hereditaments whatso- 
ever, called Maners, with their rights members and appurtenances, 
in Feversham and elsewhere in our said county of Cambridge, now 
or late in the tenure or occupation of William Wise, .and to the 
said late hospital formerly belonging and appertaining, and being 
parcel of the possessions thereof; and also all those our messuages 
lands tenements meadows feedings pastures commons and here- 
ditaments whatsoever, with the appurtenances, now or late in the 
tenure or occupation of the said William Wise, situate lying and 
being in Fulborne in our said county of Cambridge, to the said 
late hospital formerly belonging and appertaining, and being parcel 
of the possessions thereof; and also all that our lordship and 
manor of Astinleigh otherwise Hastinleigh and Aldeloss, with all 
its rights members liberties and appurtenancs, and all our mes- 
suages lands tenements meadows feedings pastures and heredita- 
ments whatsoever, with the appurtenances, in Hastingleigh and 
Aldeloss aforesaid in our county of Kent, now or late in the tenure 
or occupation of Edward Gre}*, to the said late hospital formerly 
belonging and appertaining, and being parcel of the possessions 
thereof; and also all that our lordship and manor of Crofton, with 
all its rights members and appurtenances, in our said county of 
Kent, to the said late hospital formerly belonging and appertain- 
ing, and being parcel of tne possessions thereof; and also all that 
our lordships and manors of Combe Grove and Fienscombe, with 
all their rights members and appurtenances, in our said county of 
Kent, tm the said late hospital formerly belonging and appertain- 
ing, and being parcel of the possessions thereof; and also all that 
our lordship and manor of Tibshelf, with all its rights members 
liberties and appurtenances, in our county of Derby, and to the 
said late hospital formerly belonging and appertaining, and being 
parcel of the possessions thereof; and all those coalpits in Tibshelf 
aforesaid, to the said late hospital formerly belonging and apper- 
taining ; and all that our lordship and manor of Bewyke, with all 
its rights members and appurtenances, in our county of York, to 
the said hospital formerly belonging and appertaining, and being 
parcel of the possessions thereof; and also all and singular mes- 
suaffes mills tofts cottages houses edifices barns stables dovehouses 
yards orchards gardens lands tenements meadows feedings pastures 
commons furze heaths marshes woods underwoods waters fisheries 
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fishings rents reversions and services and rents reserved upon any 
demise:) and grants whatsoever ; and also courts leet, view of frank* 
pledge, chattels, waived estrays, free warrens, chattels of felons and 
fugitives, and felons of themselves, and persons put in exigent and 
deodands; and also knights fees wards marriages escheats reliefs 
heriots tines amerciaments, and all other our rights profits commo- 
dities emoluments revenues and hereditaments whatsoever, with the 
appurtenances, in Flackney Rabhys Enfield and Oxenford in our 
•aid county of Middlesex, and in Denge Hillions Albethley Tail- 
fees Stewards Great Peringtou and Gerons in our said county of 
Essex, and in Linsters otherwise I^uigley in our faid county of 
Hertford, and in Denhani Duridunt and Mask worth in our said 
county of Buckingham, and in Topcliff Mebryth Melbourne Roy- 
ston Great Everdens BurdlinsComberton Netherhall liinton Aliens 
Maners Feversham Fulbomc in our said county of Cambridge, and 
in Hastingley Aldcloss Crofton Combegrove and Femescombe in 
our !<aid county of Kent, and in Tibshelf in our said county of 
Derby, and in Bewyke in our said county of York, and elsewhere 
wheresoever in the said counties to the said lordships manors and 
tenements, or to either of them, in any wise howsoever belonging 
or appertaining, or as being members parts or parcels of the same 
lordships manors aud tenements, or either of them, heretofore had 
acknowledged accepted used or reputed ; and also all other our 
manors lordships lands tenements and hereditaments formerly 
belonging or appertaining, and late being parcel of the possessions 
thereof; and also all and all manner of advowsont donations nomi- 
nations presentations and rights of patronage of the rectories 
vicarages and churches, to the said late hospital formerly belong- 
ing or appertaining, and late being part of the possessions thereof; 
and also all and all wanner of rectories tithes oblations obventions 
pensions portions and other tithes whatsoever or of what kind 
nature or sort soever they be or have been, or by what name soever 
they are called deemed or known, to the said late hospital formerly 
belonging or appertaining, and late being parcel of the possessions 
and revenues thereof (Except and always to us and our heirs 
reserved the capital messuage to the said late hospital called the 
Savoy House, with the site and church thereof, and all the houses 
edifices and tenements to the same capitiil messuage aud site 
adjoining, called the Savoy Rents.) Also We have given and grant- 
ed to the aforesaid Mayor Commonalty and Citizens of the city of 
London and their successors, for the further sustentationof thesame 
poor who shall be and shall be supported in our aforesaid manor of 
Bridewell, and all manner of the implements and utensils belongs 
iugor appertaining as well to our aforesaid house of Bridewell, as 
all and all manner of bedding utensils and necessaries which for- 
merly belonged to the said late hospital of the Savoy, by what 
name soever they may be known; except nevertheless, and to Qs 
reserved, one great bell and one small bell now remaining and 
being in the chapel of the said late hoh^pital, and one chalice for 
the administration of the communion, and other the necessary 
implements and things to be had and used in the said chapel rar 
divine service and administration of the sacraments there« Also 
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We have given and granted to the aforesaid Mayor and Com* 
monalty and Citizens of the City aforesaid, and their succeasoriy 
all and all manner of our woods underwoods and trees whatsoever 
of in and upon the premises growing and being, and all the land 
toil and ground of the same woods underwoods and trees, and the 
reversion and reversions whatsoever of all and singular the same 
premises and of every part thereof, and also the rents and yearly 
profits whatsoever reserved upon any demises and grants whatso* 
ever of the premises or of any part thereof in any wise howsoever, 
made as fully freely and entirely and in as ample nianner and form, 
and with all and singular the like liberties franchises jurisdictions 
and commodities, as any master or governor of the said late hos- 
pital, or any other or others heretofore having possessing or beinr 
seised of the premises or any part thereof, are had held and enjoyed 
the same or any part thereof, or ought to have had held or enjoyed 
the same or any part thereof, and as fully freely and entirely and 
in as ample manner and form as all and singular the same premises 
canle or ought to have come to our hands by reason or pretext of 
the dissolution of the said late hospital, or by reason of the gift 
grant or surrender thereof to us made, or by any other manner 
right or title whatsoever, and as the same now are or onght to be 
or to have been in our hands ; and which manors lands tenements 
and all and singular other the premises with their appurtenances 
(except before excepted) are now extended to the clear yearly value 
of four hundred and fifty pounds and no more ; To have hold and 
enjoy the aforesaid manor capital messuage and tenement called 
Bridewell Place, and all and singular the aforesaid manors mes- 
suages lands tenements hereditaments, and all and singular other 
the premises, with all their appurtenances (except before excepted) 
to the aforesaid Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens of the City 
aforesaid and their successors, to the proper use and behoof of tne 
same Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens of the City aforesaid 
and their successors for ever ; to hold of us our heirs and suc- 
cessors as of our manor of Greenwich in our county of Kent, in 
free socage (to wit) by fealty only and not in chief, for all servicas 
and demands whatsoever for the same to us our heirs or successors 
in any wise howsoever to be rendered paid or done. And further, 
of our more abundant grace and of our certain knowledge and 
meer motion. We have given and granted, and do for us our heirs 
and successors by these presents give and grant, to the aforesaid 
Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens of the City aforesaid and 
their successors may have hold and in full right enjoy and use all 
and all manner of the like, the same, so many, and such sorts of 
courts leet, views of frankpledge and all things which to view of 
frankpledge belong or appertain or which may or ought to apper- 
tain, assize and assay of bread wine and beer, estrays, goods and 
chattels waived, and goods and chattels of felons and fugitives, 
parks free warren and all things which to free warren do or may 
belong, and other the rights liberties privileges jurisdictions profits 
commodities and emoluments in the aforesaid manors lands tene« 
ments and other the premises, with their appurtenances, and in 
every part thereof, as and which we now hold and hare held, and 
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io as ample manner and form as we now have hold and enjoy, or 
as our progenitors at any time heretofore have had held and enjoyed 
our aforesaid manor and house of Bridewell and every part and 
parcel thereof, and which now are or heretofore have heen had held 
or acknowledged to be parcel or member of or in any wise howso* 
ever belonging or appertaining to the manor aforesaid, and also as 
and which the last master of the said late hospital or any other or 
others of his predecessors in right of the same late hospital at any 
time have or hath had held or enjoyed or ought to have held or 
enjoyed in the aforesaid manors lands tenements and other the pre- 
mises with their appurtenances or in any part thereof, by reason of 
any letters patent of us or of any of our progenitors, or by reason 
of any charter of gift grant prescription use or custom, or in any 
other manner howsoever. And further. We give and by these pre- 
sents grant to the aforesaid Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens of 
the City aforesaid, all and all manner of issues rents revenues and 
profits of the aforesaid manors lands tenements and other the pre- 
mises, with all and singular their appurtenances, from the twelfth 
day of June last past in the seventh year of our reign, hitherto 
issuing arising or growing. To have and receive all tne aforesaid 
issues rents revenues and profits to the same Mayor and Com- 
monalty and Citizens of the City aforesaid, as well by their own 
proper hands as by the hands of the receivers bailiffs farmers 
tenants and occupiers of the said manors lands tenements and other 
the premises with their appurtenances, without account or any 
other thing for the premises or any of them to us our heirs or suc- 
cessors to be rendered paid or made« And fxirther. We will and 
by our royal authority, which we exercise of our special grace, and 
of our certain knowled^ and meer motion, have given and granted, 
and by these presents tor us our heirs and successors do give and 
^grant to the aforesaid Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens of our 
said city of Loudon, and their successors, license faculty and full 
power to have hold possess and enjoy all and singular the rectories 
vicarages and churches of the said late hospital of the Savoy, with 
the right of patronage of the same, and all and singular die mes* 
suajg^es houses edifices lands glebes annuities portions pensions 
fruits tithes oblations and other the rights profits conynodities and 
emoluments whatsoever to the same rectoriea vicarages and 
churches, or to either of them, assigned appointed belonging or 
appertaining or hereafter happening to be assigned appointed or to 
belong or appertain, and that they may and shall nave power to 
convert and retain the same to their own proper use without the 
impeachment or impediment of us our heirs or successors, or of 
any of the archbishops archdeacons sheriffs escheators justices com- 
missioners or other the officers or ministers of us our heirs or suc- 
cessors, and without account first fruits or tenths or any other thing 
to us our heirs or successors in any wise howsoever to be rendered 
paid or done for the same, and without the nomination presentatioB 
institution or collation of any rector in either of the churches of 
.rectories aforesaid, the statute of not putting lands and tenements 
to mortmain, or the statute of granting the first fruitf and tenths of 
^iritual and ecclesiastical benefices dignities and promotions^ ta ua 
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DDT heirs and successors lately made and provided, or any other 
statute act ordinance provision prohibition restriction or law eccle- 
siastical or temporal, to the contrary thereof heretofore had made 
passed ordained or provided, or any other thin^ cause or matter 
whatsoever in any wise notwithstanding, and without any writ of 
** ad quod dampnum," or any other writ mandate or precept of 
our heirs or successors in this behalf in any wise howsoever to be 
prosecuted sued forth or made, and without any inquisition thereof 
to be made or taken. Moreover know ye, that We of our more 
abundant grace, and of our certain knowledge and meer motion, 
will and have given licence, and by these presents for us our heirs 
and successors do give and grant licence to any of our subjects and 
liege men whomsoever," that they either or any of them may and 
may have power to give grant sell alien or devise to the aforesaid 
Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens of the said city of London 
and their successors, for ever, any manors rectories lands tenements 
tithes rents reversions services or other possessions revenues or here- 
ditaments whatsoever, to the yearly value of four thousand marks, 
in our city of London or elsewhere within our kingdom of England 
or in Wales, or elsewhere wheresoever within our dominions or 
power, besides the aforesaid manors rectories lands tenements and 
other the premises above by these presents given and g^ranted as 
aforesaid, although they be held of us in chief or otherwise. And 
to the same Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens and their suc- 
cessors We do likewise by these presents give and grant special 
licence, that they may and may have power to have receive and 
purchase of any of our subjects and liege men such manors recto- 
ries lands tenements tithes rents reversions services possessions 
revenues and hereditaments, to the yearly value aforesaid, besides 
the aforesaid manors rectories lands tenements and other the pre- 
mises by these presents above given and granted as aforesaid, the 
statute of BOt putting lands and tenements to mortmain, or any 
other statute act ordinance or provision to the contrary thereof 
heretofore had made ordained or provided, or any other thine 
cause or matter whatsoever in any wise notwithstanding* AND 
that our aforesaid intention may take better effect, and that the 
lands tenements rents revenues and other things to be granted 
assigned and appointed to the sustentation of the said hospitals or 
houses of the poor aforesaid may be the better governed ; for the 
continuation of the same. We will and have ordained that the 
hospitals aforesaid, when they shall be so founded erected and 
established, shall be named and called The Hospitals of Edward 
the Sixth, king of England, of Christ, Bridewell, and Saint 
Thomas the Apostle; and that the aforesaid Mayor and Com- 
monalty and Citizens of the city of London aforesaid, and their 
successors, shall be named and called governors of the said hospi- 
tals and of the possessions revenues and goods of the said hospital 
commonly called and to be called the Hospitals of Edward the 
Sixth, king of England, of Christ, Bridewell, and Saint Thomas 
the Apostle ; and that the same governors be and shall be hereafter 
in deed fact and name one body corporate and politic of them- 
selves for ever by the name of the governors of the possessiort 
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fereoaes and goods of the hospitals of Edwmrd the Sixth, king of 
EogUod, of Christ, BridewelL, and Saiot Thomas the Apo^e, 
iaoorporated and erected, and them the goverDors of the posact 
MDS rereimes and goods of the hospitab aforesaid We do bj 
these presents incorpoFite, and a body corporate and politic hy the 
tame name to cootinoe for ever really and fally do create erect 
ordain make and constitote by these presents ; and We will that 
the same governors of the possessions rerenaes and goods of the 
said hospitals of Edward the Sixth, king of England, of Christ, 
Bridewell, and Saint Thomas the Apostle, may hsTe perpetual sac- 
cession, and that by the same name they may be and shall be 
persons able and capable in the law to have and receiTe as well of 
us as of any other person or persons whomsoever, any lands tene- 
ments rents reversions hereditaments and goods and chattels what- 
soever. To bold to them and their successors for ever. And fur- 
ther We will, and for us our heirs and successors by these pccKnts 
grant to the aforesaid governors and their succetsors, that hereafter 
jfor ever they may have a common seal, to serve only for their busi- 
nesses touching and concerning the premises and other the things 
in these our letters patent expressed and speci6ed, or any part 
thereof; and that the same governors by the name of the governors 
of the possessions revenues and goods of the hospitals oi Edward 
the Sixth, king of England, of Christ, Bridewell, and Saint Thomas 
the Apostle, may plead and be impleaded, defend and be defended, 
answer and be answered, in any courts and places whataoeverf and 
before any judges whomsoever, in any causes acticms suits plaints 
-pleas and oemands whatsoever, of what nature or kind soever they 
•hall be, touching or concerning the premises and other the things 
underwritten, or any part thereof, or for any offences trespasses 
things causes or matters by any persons or person done or perpe- 
trated in or upon the premises or any part thereof, or in or upon 
any thing in these presents specified* And further, of our more 
abundant grace and of our royal authority certain knowledge and 
meer motion. We have given and granted for us our heirs and 
successors as much as in us lies, and by these presents do give and 
grant to the aforesaid Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens of Lon- 
oon aforesaid, and their successors for ever, and the mijor part of 
them, that it shall or may be fully and entirely lawful to the same 
Bfayor and Commonalty and Citizens for the time being, at all 
times and always hereafter, when and as often as to them it shall 
seem expedient or necessity shall so require, to ordain constitute 
and make all such fit wholesome and honest ordinances statutes 
and rules for the right government of the poor in the same manor 
or house called Bridewell Place, or in the same other houses called 
Christ Hospital and Saint Thomas's Hospital in Southwark afore- 
said, or either of them, to be supported, as to them shall seem 
good ; and also that they may have full power and authority to 
examine all and singular idle persons wandering about within the 
city aforesaid and the liberties thereof, and to compel them to 
<^mploy and exercise themselves with all their might in some honest 
labour and work. Also We give and by these presents for us our 
Jieirf and soccessora grant to uie aforesaid Mayor and CommoDalty 
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•nd Citizens of LondoD aforesaid, and their successors, full power 
and authority from time to time to nominate appoint make create 
and ordain such and so many officers mtuisters or governors under 
them, in the aforesaid hospitals or houses or in either of them, who 
may from time to time provide for the poor therein, that they may 
be well and justly ordered and taken care of, and also for the order 
and government of the same poor, as to them shall likewise seem 
good and convenient, without the impeachment of us our* heirs or 
successors, or of the justices escheators sheriffs ministers servants 
or other of the subjects whomsoever of us our heirs or successors, 
any statute act law or ordinance heretofore made or hereafter to be 
made to the contrary notwithstanding, so that the same ordinances 
laws and statutes be not contrary or repugnant to the laws and 
statutes of our kingdom of England or to our royal prerogative. 
And further. We give and grant, for us our heirs and successors, 
to the aforesaid Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens of our city of 
lx>ndon aforesaid and their successors, for ever, that it may and 
tfhall be lawful as well to the aforesaid Mayor and Commonalty and 
Citizens for the time being, as to the same and such officers 
ministers or governors as to the aforesaid Mayor and Commonalty 
and Citizens as aforesaid shall from time to time appoint or ordain 
to be officers ministers or governors under them of the same manor 
or house called Bridewell Place, or the other houses or hospitals 
assigned for the aforesaid poor as aferesaid, and of two or three of 
them, at all times hereafter from time to time, as well within the 
city •f London aforesaid and the suburbs of the same, as within 
our said county of Middlesex, diligently to inquire and examine 
by all ways and methods by which they may better know accord- 
ing to their prudence and discretion of all and all manner of sus- 
picious houses inns taverns gaming-houses playhouses dancings 
houses and other places whatsoever, and the liberty or liberties 
and places exempt whatsoever within the said city and the suburbs 
thereof and of our said county of Middlesex, by what names or 
titles soever the same or either of them are or shall be called or 
known, and also to examine investigate and inquire of all and sin- 
gular houses or places whatsoever m any wise suspected for idle 
lazy ruffians haunters of stews vagabonds and sturdy beggars or 
other suspected persons whomsoever, and men and women whom- 
soever of ill name and fame, and the same ruffians haunters of 
stews %'agabonds and beggars not only to apprehend within the 
same suspected houses or places liberty or liberties and places 
exempt, being within the said county of Middlesex, but also the 
tenants masters owners or keepers of such houses or places where 
any such shall be found, to the house of labour of Bridewell to 
commit, or in any other manner all and singular the same persons 
to punish as to them it shall then seem good and lawful, unless the 
tenants masters owners or keepers of such houses and places can 
honestly and justly excuse and discharge themselves before the 
aforesaid Mayor and the Aldermen of the same city for the time 
being, or before the officers ministers or governors under them of 
the aforesaid houses, why they have so cherished and entertained 
such idle ruffians and suspected persons and TagabondSf oi per- 
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mitted them to lie converse and frequent id their houses, and alio 
unless such men so suspected, and vagabonds being so taken, may 
sufficiently and fully declare for their honest and good conversa- 
tion, and render a just reason by what manner they may get their 
living, and why they do so wander about and daily frequent such 
sort of suspicious and secret and prohibited houses or places, and 
shall also find sufficient surety that they and every of them shall 
afterwards behave themselves and himself honestly. And more- 
over We will, that it shall be lawful to the Mayor and Aldermen 
of the city aforesaid for the time being, or for other the officers or 
governors of the poor under them in the hospitals aforesaid for the 
time being, to use such correction and order in the premises as to 
them shall seem most convenient or profitable, without the impeach- 
ment of us our heirs or successors, or of the justices escheators 
sheriffs or other the ministers servants or subjects whomsoever of 
us our heirs or successors, any statute act ordinance restriction law 
or custom to the contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding. 
Also We will, and by these presents grant to the aforesaid Mayor 
and Commonalty and Citizens of our city of London, that may 
have and shall have these our letters patent under our great seal of 
England, in due manner made and sealed, without fine or fee great 
or small to us in our Hanaper or elsewhere to our use for the same 
in anywise howsoever to be rendered paid or made, although 
express mention of the true yearly value or of the certainty of the 
premises or either of them, or of other gifts or grants by as or by 
any of our progenitors heretofore made to the same Mayor and 
Commonalty and Citizens of our city of London, is not made in 
these presents, or any other statute act ordinance provision or 
restriction to the contrary thereof made passed ordained or pro- 
vided, or any other thin^ cause or matter whatsoever in anywise 
notwithstanding. In testimony whereof. We have caused these our 
letters to be made patent. Witness ourself at Westminster the 
twenty-sixth day of June in the seventh year of our reign. 

Cotitm, 

(Great Seal.) By Writ of Privy Seal and of the date 

aforesaid, by authority of Parliament 

Inrolled before John Homyoke, Auditor. 
Inrolled before John Purevey, Auditor. 
Inrolled in the office of Bryan Taillor, Auditor. 
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(C.) 



AN EXTRACT 



OF THE 



BULL UNIGENITUS, 



OF 



POPE CLEMENT XL 



THE Pope's Bull, entitled «* Uniqenitus," having been re- 
ferred to in the preceding Evidence of Charles Butler, Esq. and of 
the Rev. Mr. Bramstone*, an extract is here given of the Bull, and 
also a copy of the Propositions, respecting the reading of the 
Scriptures by the common people, which it condemns. 

To explain the origin of this Bull, it may be proper to observe, 
that about the beginning of the last century, the celebrated 
Father Quesnel, a learned Roman Catholic Priest in France, pub- 
lished '* The New Testament, with Moral Reflections upon every 
Verse." The Pope, and many of the Roman Catholic Bishops, 
entirely disapproved of this work. By order of the Pope, one 
hundred and one Propositions were extracted from Quesnel's 
Reflections, and were solemnly condemned by this Bull as erro- 
neous and heretical. Father Quesnel being involved in a contro- 
versy on some points of divinity, did not think himself secure in 
France, and he retired into the Netherlands. He was, however, 
imprisoned at Brussels, but escaped and fled into Holland, where 
he died. 



• Vide page 607. 
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EXTRACT 



OP 



" THE CONSTITUTION 



UNIGENITUSr* 



** Clemenj, Bishop. 

** Servant of the Servants of God, Sfc, Sfc. 

« «' « • 

*• Whek we first heard, to the great grief of our heart, 
that a certain book, 'printed formerly in French, in several vo- 
luiues, under the title of •* The New Tetitameot in French, with 
Moral Reflections upon every Verse, ice. Paris, 1699,** ♦ ♦ * ♦ 
though already condemned by us, and really containing the false- 
hood of corrupt doctrine in many places, intermixed with Catholic 
truths, was, notwithstanding, still looked upon by many as free 
from all error, was frequently put into the hands of the faithful ; 
♦ ♦ * * we were extremely afflicted to see the flock of Christ, en- 
trusted to our care, thus gradually led aside by these craflty seduce- 
tneiits into the way of perdition. — And therefore, being excited 
thereto as well by the motions of our own pastoral care, as by the 
freciiient complaints of those who are zealous for the orthodox 
faith, but most of all by the letters and petitions of very many of 
our venerable brethren, especially of the Bishops of France^ we 
have resolved V\ make use of some more effectual remedy, iu order 
to put a stop to this spreading disease, which might otherwise in 
time break out into all manner of bad consequences. * * * 

** We therefore judged, that we could not possibly do any thing 
more seasonable or «afe than to lay open the fallacious doctrine of 
the book, not in general only, as we have hitherto done, but more 



* Tho Bull Unigenittu, dated 1713, is found in the nrigioal Latin, at pag« 118, 
Vol. VIII. of the Magnum Bullarium Romannm, printed at Lnxemburg', in folio, 
1727 ) and it is entered under the head of £«//« Papales, in the octaro catalog'ue 
of the British Museum. This extract ii taken from the EngWsh Trantlation of 
Quesnel, in 4 vols. 8vo. LondoHi 1719. 
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distinctly and plainly, by extracting out of it many particular prO" 
positions ; that so the noxious seeds of the tares being separated 
from the midst of the wheat which covered them, might be openly 
exposed to the sight of all the faithful in Christ. — And thus 
having detected, and, as it were, placed in open view, not one or 
two, but many and most grievous errors, as well those formerly 
condemned, as those lately discovered, we trust, that, by the 
blessing of God, all will at length find themselves obliged to 
yield to the truth, now so clearly discovered and made manifest 
unto them. 

** That this method will be of the greatest advantage to the Ca- 
tholic cause ; that it w^ill contribute very much to tne healing of 
those divisions which have risen, more especially in the flourishing 
kingdom of France, from the various opinions entertained by the 
minds of men, which seem to be still widening into more grievous 
ruptures ; and that, lastly, it will be very useiul, and in a manner 
necessary, to the quieting of consciences ; not only the above- 
mentioned Bishops have signified to us, but more particularly our 
most dear son in Christ, his Most Christian Majesty himself, Louis 
K^^E of France y whose extraordinary zeal in maintaining the pu- 
rity of the Catholic faith, and extirpating error, we can never 
sufficiently commend, — has more than once assured us ; for those 
reasons requesting of us, with repeated instances, truly pious, 
worthy of the Most Christian King, and with earnest entreaties, 
that we would provide for the urgent necessity of souls, by passing 
the censure of our apostolical judgment without delay, 

" Wherefore, by the blessing of Grod, and trusting in his hea- 
venly assistance, we set about this beneficial work with great dili- 
gence and application, as the weightiness of the affair required ; 
and ordered a great many propositions, faithfully extracted out of 
the forementioned book, according to the above-cited editions, 
and expressed both in French and Latin, to be accurately discussed 
by several Professors in Divinity, first in the presence of tteo of our 
venerable brethren, Cardinals of the holy Roman Church, and 
then afterwards to be weighed and examined with the utmost dili- 
gence and mature deliberation, in our own presence, and that of 
several other Cardinals, in many repeated congregations, in which 
each proposition was most exactly compared with the text of the 
book. The propositions are such as follow." 



iif 



l^Here follow seventy-eight propositions on various points of 
divinity, extracted from Father QuesneL The seventy-ninth 
to the eighty-sixth proposition, both inclusive, relate to the 
Holy Scriptures ;] viz, 

^ 79. It is useful and necessary, at all times, in all places, and 
•for all sorts of persons , to study and know the spirit, piety, 
and mysteries of the Holy Scripture. 
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* 80, The reading of the Holy Scripture is for every body, 

* 81. The sacred obscurity of the word of God is no reason for 

the laity to excuse themselves from reading it. 

* 82. The I^ord*s day ought to be sanctified by Christians in 

reading pious books, and above all the Holy Scriptures. It 
is very prejudicial to endeavour to withdraw a Christian 
from reading them, 

83. It is a great mistake to imagine that the knowledge of the 
mysteries of religion ought not to be imparted to women by 
the reading of the sacred books. The abuse of the Scrip* 
tures, and the rise of heresies, have not proceeded from the 
simplicity of women^ but from the conceited learning of 
men, 

* 84. To wrest the New Testament out of the hands of Chris" 

iians, or to keep it closed up by taking from them the means 
of understanding if, is no other than to shut or close up the 
mouth of Christ in respect of them, 

* 85. To forbid Christians the reading of the Holy Scripture, 

especially of the gospel j is to forbid the use of light to the 
children of light, and to make them suffer a sort ofexcom- 
, munication, 

* 86. To deprive the unlearned people of this comfort of joining 

their voice with the voice of the whole church, is a custom 
contrary to apostolical practice, and to the design of God.* 

[Here follow propositions. No, 87 to 101.] 

The Pope's bull theu proceeds : 

** Wherefore having heard the judgment of the aforesaid cardi- 
nals, and other divines, exhibited to us both by word and in 
writing, and having in the first place implored the assistance of the 
Divine light, by appointing public, as well as private prayers, to 
that end ; we do, by this our constitution, which shall be of perpe- 
tual force and obligation, declare, condemn, and reject respectively, 
ail and every one of the propositions before recited, as false,captiou8, 
shocking, offensive to pious ears, scandalous, pernicious, rash, in- 
jurious to the church, and her practice, contumelious, not onlv 
against the church, but likewise against the secular powers, sedi- 
tious, impious, blasphemous, suspected of heresy, and plainly sa- 
vourii^ thereof, and likewise favouring heretics, heresies, and 
schism, erroneous, bordering very near upon heresy, often con- 
demned, and in Bne, even heretical, and manifestly revivioe seve- 
ral heresies, and chiefly those which are contained in the inramoua 
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propositions of Jansenins, even in the very sense in which those 
propositions were, condemned. Commandinj^ all the faithful in 
Christ, of both sexes, not to presume to hold, teach, or preach 
otherwise, concerning the propositions aforesaid, than is contained 
in this our constitution : insomuch, that whosoever nhall teach, 
defend, or publish them, or any of them, jointly or separately, or 
«haH treat of them by way of dispute, either publicly or privately, 
uniess it be to impugn them, shall, ipsofacto^ without any other 
<ieclaration, incnr the censures of the church, and all the other pe- 
nalties appointed by the law against such delinquents. 

•* However, by our condemning in express terms the aforesaid 
propositions, it is by wo means our intention in any maimer to 
approve of other things contained in the same book : especially, 
wince in the course of our examination thereof, we found in it 
many other propositions very lilte those which have been con- 
demned as above mentioned, nearly related to them, and tainted 
with the same errors; and likewise not a few, which, under a 
certain imaginary pretence of a persecution carried on at this time, 
do foment disobedience and contumacy, and re<om'nend them 
under the false name of Christian patience, which therefore we 
thought it too tedious and not in the least necessary particularly 
.to recite ; and finally, which is y«t more intolerable, because we 
found even the sacred text of the New Testament corrupted with 
damnable errors, and in many things conformable to another 
French translation done at Mons', long since condemned, but dis- 
agreeing very much with, and diffeiing from the vulgate edition, 
(which has been approved in the Church by the use of so many 
ages, and ought to be looked upon as authentic by all the ortho- 
dox) and besides all this, frequently wrested with the greatest per- 
verseness to strange, foreign, and often hurtful senses. 

** For which causes, we, by our apostolical mithorlty, made 
known by the tenour of these presents, do again forbid, and in 
like manner condemn the said book, as being very artfully con- 
trived on \AkT\io%ehy good words and fair speeches, as the Apostle 
expresses it, that is, under a false appearance of godly instruction, 
to deceive the hearts of the simple ; whether it bear the foremen- 
tioned title or any other, wherever and in whatever cither language, 
edition or version hitherto printed, or hereafter to be printed, 
(which God forbid): as we also in like manner do prohibit and^ 
forbid all and singular books or pamphlets in defence thereof, «« 
well written, as printed and already published, or which may 
perhaps be published (which God forbid) ; enjt»iuing all and every 
one of the faithful not to read, transcribe, keep, or use any of the 
iMiid books, under the pain of excoramuniration, to be incurred 
ipso facto by those who act contrary hereto, 

" We require, moreover, our venerable brethren, the patriarchs, 
archbishops, bishops, and other ordinaries of places, and also the 
inquisitors of heresy, that they restrain and coerce all iho?e who 
jihall contradict ana r^bel against this constitution, by the censures 

h 
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and penalties aforetaid, and the other remedies of law and fiurt, and 
even by calling to their asst&tancef if there be occasion, the secular 
power. 



** Let no one, therefore, infringe, or audaciously oppose this our 
declaration, condemnation, mandate, prohibition, and interdict. 
And if any one presume to attempt this, let him know that he will 
incur the indignation of Almighty God, and of his blessed apostles, 
Peter and Paul. Given at Rome, at St. Mary Major's, in the year 
of our I>ord 1713, on the sixth of the ides of September, and in the 
thirteenth year of our ponti6cate. 

<« J. CARD. DaUry. 
« F. OUYERIO. 

•« Seen by the Court, 

<< L. SERGARDO. 

" Registered in the Office of the Secretary of Briefs, 

« L. MARTINETTO. 

^* In the year of our Lord Jesus Christ, one thonaind, seven hun- 
dred, and thirteen, indiction the sixth, the tenth day of Sep- 
tember, and in the thirteenth year of the pontificate of the 
Most Holy Father in Christ, and our Lord, CLEMENT XL 
by Divine Providence, Pope, the apostolical letters aforesaid 
were published, by affixing them to the doors of the church 
of S. John Lateran, of the Basilica of the Prince of the 
Apostles, of the apostolical chancery, and of the court ge* 
neral in Monte Citorio, in the Campo di Fiori, and in the 
other usual and customary places, by me, Pietro Romulatio, 
apostolical Cursitor. 

« ANTONIO PLACENTIO, 
Matter of the Cursitort.** 
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reveimes and goods of the hospitals of Edward the Sixth, king of 
England, of Christ, Bridewell, and Saint Thomas the Apostle, 
incorporated and erected, and them the governora of the posses- 
sions revenues and goods of the hospitals aforesaid We do by 
these presents incorporate, and a body corporate and politic by the 
tame name to continue for ever really and fully do create erect 
ordain make and constitute by these presents ; and We will that 
the same governors of the possessions revenues and goods of the 
said hospitals of Edward the Sixth, king of England, of Christ, 
Bridewell, and Saint Thomas the Apostle, may have perpetual suc- 
cession, and that by the same name they may be and shall be 
persons able and capable in the law to have and receive as well of 
us as of any other person or persons whomsoever, any lands tene- 
ments rents reversions hereditaments and goods and chattels what- 
soever. To hold to them and their successors for ever. And fur- 
ther We will, and for us our heirs and successors by these presents 
grant to the aforesaid governors and their successors, that hereafter 
ior ever they may have a common seal, to serve only for their busi- 
nesses touching and concerning the premises and other the things 
in these our letters patent expressed and specified, or any part 
thereof; and that the same governors by the name of the goveruors 
of the possessions revenues and goods of the hospitals of Edward 
the Sixth, king of England, of Christ, Bridewell, and Saint Thomas 
the Apostle, may plead and be impleaded, defend and be defended, 
answer and be answered, in any courts and places whatsoever^ and 
before any judges whomsoever, in any causes actions suits plaints 
•pleas and demands whatsoever, of what nature or kind soever they 
ahall be, touching or concerning the premises and other the things 
underwritten, or any part thereof, or for any offences trespasses 
things causes or matters by any persons or person done or perpe- 
trated in or upon the premises or any part thereof, or in or upon 
any thing in these presents specified. And further, of our more 
abundant grace and of our royal authority certain knowledge and 
roeer motion. We have given and granted for us our heirs and 
successors as much as in us lies, and by these presents do give and 
grant to the aforesaid Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens of Lon- 
don aforesaid, and their successors for ever, and the major part of 
them, that it shall or may be fully and entirely lawful to the same 
Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens for the time being, at all 
times and always hereafter, when and as often as to them it shall 
seem expedient or necessity shall so require, to ordain constitute 
and make all such fit wholesome and honest ordinances statutes 
and rules for the right government of the poor in the same manor 
or house called Bridewell Place, or in the same other houses called 
Christ Hospital and Saint Thomas's Hospital in Soutbwark afore- 
said, or either of them, to be supported, as to them shall seem 
good ; and also that they may have full power and authority to 
examine all and singular idle persons wandering about within the 
city aforesaid and the liberties thereof, and to compd them to 
employ and exercise themselves with all their might in some honest 
labour and work. Also We give and by these presents for us our 
hein aixl saccestoTB grant to uie aforesaid Mayor and CooHDonalty 
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end Citizens of London aforesaid, and their successors^ full power 
and authority from time to time to nominate appoint make create 
and ordain such and so many officers ministers or governors under 
them, ill the aforesaid hospitals or houses or in either of them, who 
may from time to time provide for the poor therein, that they may 
be well and justly ordered and taken care of, and also for the order 
and government of the same poor, as to them shall likewise seem 
good and convenient, without the impeachment of us our heirs or 
successors, or of the justices escheators sheriffs ministers servants 
jor other of the subjects whomsoever of us our heirs or succeosors, 
any statute act law or ordinance heretofore made or hereafter to be 
made to the contrary notwithstanding, so that the same ordinances 
laws and statutes be not contrary or repugnant to the laws and 
statutes of our kingdom of England or to our royal prerogative. 
And further. We give and grant, for us our heirs and successors, 
to the aforesaid Mayor and Commonalty and Citizens of our city of 
l^ondon aforesaid and their successors, for ever, that it may and 
nholl be lawful as well to the aforesaid Mayor and Commonalty and 
Citizens for the time being, as to the same and such officers 
ministers or governors as to the aforesaid Mayor and Commonalty 
and Citizens as aforesaid shall from time to time appoint or ordain 
to be officers ministers or governors under them of the same manor 
or house called Bridewell Place, or the other houses or hospitals 
assigned for the aforesaid poor as aforesaid, and of two or three of 
them, at all times hereafter from time to time, as well within the 
city of London aforesaid and the suburbs of the same, as within 
our said county of Middlesex, diligently to inquire and examine 
by all ways and methods by which they may better know accord- 
ing to their prudence and discretion of all and all manner of sus- 
picious houses inns taverns gaming-houses playhouses dancing- 
houses and other places whatsoever, and the liberty or liberties 
and places exempt whatsoever within the said city and the suburbs 
thereof and of our said county of Middlesex, by what names or 
titles soever the same or either of them are or shall be called or 
known, and also to examine investigate and inquire of all and sin- 
gular houses or places whatsoever ui any wise suspected for idle 
lazy ruffians haunters of stews vagabonds and sturdy beggars or 
other suspected persons whomsoever, and men and women whom- 
soever of ill name and fame, and the same ruffians haunters of 
stews vagabonds and beggars not only to apprehend vtrithin the 
same suspected houses or places liberty or liberties and places 
exempt, being within the said county of Middlesex, but also the 
tenants masters owners or keepers of such houses or places where 
any such shall be found, to the house of labour of Bridewell to 
commit, or in any other manner all and singular the same persons 
to punish as to them it shall then seem good and lawful, unless the 
tenants masters owners or keepers of such houses and places can 
honestly and justly excuse and discharge themselves before the 
aforesaid Mayor and the Aldermen of the same city for the time 
being, or before the officers ministers or governors under them of 
the aforesaid houses, why they have so cherished and entertained 
such idle ruffians and suspected persons and vagabondsy oi^ per- 
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milted them to lie converse and frequent io their houses, and alto 
unless such men so suspected, and vagabonds being so taken, may 
sufficiently and fully declare for their honest and good conversa- 
tion, and render a just reason by what manner they may get their 
living, and why they do so wander about and daily frequent such 
sort of suspicious and secret and prohibited houses or places, and 
shall also find sufficient surety that they and every of them shall 
afterwards behave themselves and himself honestly* And more- 
over We will, that it shall be lawful to the Mayor and Aldermen 
of the city aforesaid for the time being, or for other the officers or 
governors of the poor under them in the hospitals aforesaid for the 
time being, to use such correction and order in the premises as to 
them shall seem most convenient or profitable, without the impeach- 
ment of us our heirs or successors, or of the justices escbeators 
sheriffs or other the ministers servants or subjects whomsoever of 
us our heirs or successors, any statute act ordinance restriction law 
or custom to the contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding. 
Also We will, and by these presents grunt to the aforesaid Mayor 
and Commonalty and Citizens of our city of London, that may 
have and shall have these our letters patent under our great seal of 
England, in due manner made and sealed, without fine or fee great 
or small to us in our Hanaper or elsewhere to our use for the same 
in anywise howsoever to be rendered paid or made, although 
express mention of the true yearly value or of the certainty of the 
premises or either of them, or of other gifts or grants by as or by 
any of our progenitors heretofore made to the same Mayor and 
Commonalty and Citizens of our city of London, is not made in 
these presents, or any other statute act ordinance provision or 
restriction to the contrary thereof made passed ordained or pro- 
vided, or an^ other thin^ cause or matter whatsoever in anywise 
notwithstandmg. In testimony whereof, We have caused these our 
letters to be made patent. Witness ourself at Westminster the 
twenty-sixth day of June in the seventh year of our reign. 

Cotton, 

(Great Seal.) By Writ of Privy Seal and of the date 

aforesaid, by authority of Parliament. 

Inrolled before John Homyoke, Auditor. 
Inrolled before John Purevey, Auditor. 
Inrolled in the office of Bryan Taillor, Auditor. 
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(C.) 



AN EXTRACT 



OF THE 



BULL UNIGENITUS, 



OF 



POPE CLEMENT XL 



THE Pope's Bull, entitled '* Unioenitus," haviof^ been re- 
ferred to in the preceding Evidence of Charles Butler, Esq. and of 
the Rev. Mr* Bramstone*, an extract is here given of the Bull, and 
also a copy of the Propositions, respecting the reading of the 
Scriptures by the common people, which it condemns. 

To explain the origin of this Bull, it may be proper to observe, 
that about the beginning of the last century, the celebrated 
Father Quesnel, a learned Roman Catholic Priest in France, pub- 
lished '* The New Testament, with Moral Reflectiuns upon every 
Verse." The Pope, and many of the Roman Catholic Bishops, 
entirely disapproved of this work. By order of the Pope, one 
hundred and one Propositions were extracted from Quesnel's 
Reflections, and were solemnly condemned by this Bull as erro- 
neous and heretical. Father Quesnel being involved in a contro- 
versy on some points of divinity, did not think himself secure in 
France, and he retired into the Netherlands. He was, however, 
imprisoned at Brussels, but escaped and fled into Holland, where 
he died. 



♦ Vide page &07. 
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i: X T R A C T 



OF 



" THE CONSTITUTION 



UNIGENITUSr* 



cc Clemenj;, Bishop. 
** Servant of the Servants of God, Sfc, Sfc, 

*♦ Whek we first heard, to the great grief of our heart, 
that a certain book, 'printed formerly in French, in several vo- 
lumes, under the title of ** The New Testament in French, with 
Moral Reflections upon every Verse, &c. Paris, 16©9,'* ♦ • ♦ • 
though alreiidy condemned by us, and really containing the false- 
hood of corrupt doctrine in many places, intermixed with Catholic 
truths, was, notwithstanding, still looked upon by many as free 
from all error, was frequently put into the hands of the faithful ; 
♦ * * ♦ we were extremely afflicted to see the flock of Christ, en- 
trusted to our care, thus gradually led aside by these crafty sedure- 
ments into the way of perdition. — And therefore, being excited 
thereto as well by the motions of our own pastoral care, as by the 
frequent complaints of those who are zealous for the orthodox 
faith, but most of all by the letters and petitions of very many of 
our venerable brethren^ especially of the Bishops of France^ we 
have resolved V^ make use of some more effectual remedy, iu order 
to put a stop to this spreading disease, which might otherwise in 
time break out into all manner of bad consequences. * * * 

*• We therefore j udged, that we could not possibly do any thing 
more seasonable or t^afe than to lay open the fallacious doctrine of 
the book, not in general only, as we have hitherto done, but more 



* The Bull Unigenilusj dated 1713, is found in thenrig'inal Latin, at pag« 118, 
Vol. VIII. of the Magnum Bullarium Romanumj printed at Laxemburg, in folio, 
1727 'y and it is entered under the head of BulUe Papales, in the octaFO catalogae 
of the British Museum. This extract is taken from the English Tranilation of 
Qtictne), itt 4 vols. 8ro. London, 1719. 
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distinctly and plainly, by extracting out of it many particular pro^ 
positions ; that so the noxious seeds of the tares being separated 
Irom the midst of the wheat which covered them, might be openly 
exposed to the sight of all the faithful in Christ. — And thus 
having detected, and, as it were, placed in open view, not one or 
two, but many and most grievous errors, as well those formerly 
condemned, as those lately discovered, we trust, that, by the 
blessing of God, all will at length find themselves obliged to 
yield to the truth, now so clearly discovered and made manifest 
unto them. 

*< That this method will be of the greatest advantage to the Ca- 
tholic cause ; that it will contribute very much to tne healing of 
those divisions which have risen, more especially in the flourishing 
kingdom of France, from the various opinions entertained by the 
minds of men, which seem to be still widening into more grievous 
ruptures ; and that, lastly, it will be very useful, and in a manner 
necessary, to the quieting of consciences ; not only the above- 
mentioned Bishops have signified to us, but more particularly our 
most dear son in Christ, his Most Christian Majesty himself Louis 
J^*^g of France, whose extraordinary zeal in maintaining the pu- 
rity of the Catholic faith, and extirpating error, we can never 
sufficiently commend, — has more than once assured us ; for those 
reasons requesting of us, with repeated instances, truly piousi 
worthy of the Most Christian King, and with earnest entreaties, 
that we would provide for the urgent necessity of souls, by passing 
the censure of our apostolical judgment without delay, 

•* Wherefore, by the blessing of God, and trusting in his hea- 
venly assistance, we set about this beneficial work with great dili- 
gence and application, as the weightiness of the affair required ; 
and ordered a great many propositions^ faithfully extracted out of 
the forementioned book, according to the above-cited editions, 
and expressed both in French and Latin, to be accurately discussed 
by several Professors in Divinity, first in the presence of two of our 
venerable brethren. Cardinals of the holy Roman Church, and 
then afterwards to be weighed and examined with the utmost dili- 
gence and mature deliberation, in our own presence, and that of 
several other Cardinals, in many repeated congregations, in which 
each proposition was most exactly compared with the text of the 
book. The propositions are such as follow." 

[Here follow seventy^eight propositions on various points of 
divinity, extracted from Father Quesnel, The seventy^ninth 
to the eighty-sixth proposition^ both inclusive, relate to the 
Holy Scriptures ;] viz, 

/ 79. It is useful and necessary, at all times, in all places, and 
for all sorts of persons, to study and know the spirit y piety, 
a$id mysteries of the Holy Scripture. 
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* 80. The reading of the Holy Scripture is for every body. 

* 81. The sacred obscurity of the word of God is no reason for 

the laity to excuse themselves from reading it. 

* 82. The 'Lord's day ought to be sanctified by Christians in 

reading pious books, and above all the Holy Scriptures. It 
is very prejudicial to endeavour to withdraw a Christian 
from reading them, 

83. It is a great mistake to imagine that the knowledge of the 
mysteries of religion ought not to be imparted to women by 
the reading of the sacred books. The abuse of the Scrips 
tures, and the rise ofheresieSy have not proceeded from the 
simplicity of women, but from the conceited learning of 
men. 

* 84. To wrest the New Testament out of the hands of Chris* 

tionSy or to keep it closed up by taking from them the memts 
of understanding it, is no other than to shut or close up the 
mouth of Christ in respect of them, 

* 85. To forbid Christians the reading of the Holy Scripture^ 

especially of the gospel , is to forbid the use of light to the 
children of light, and to make them suffer a sort of excom* 
, munication. 

* 86. To deprive the unlearned people of this comfort of joining 

their voice with the voice of the whole church, is a custom 
contrary to apostolical practice, and to the design of God.* 

[Here follow propositions, No. 87 to 101.] 

The Pope's bull then proceeds : 

** Wherefore having heard the judgment of the aforesaid cardi« 
naU, and other divines, exhibited to us l)oth by word and in 
writing, and having in the first place implored the assistance of the 
l>i vine light, by appointing public, as well as private prayers, to 
that end; we do, by this our constitution, which shall be oi perpe- 
ttial force and obligation, declare, condemn, and reject respectively, 
HMand every one of the propositions before recited, as false,captious, 
shocking, offensive to pious ears, scandalous, pernicious, rash, in- 
jurious to the church, and her practice, contumelious, not onljr 
against the church, but likewise against the secular powers, sedi- 
tious, impious, blasphemous, suspected of heresy, and plainly sa- 
vourii\g thereof, and likewise favouring heretics, heresies, and 
schism, erroneous, bordering very near upon heresy, often con- 
demned, and in fine, even heretical, and manifestly reviving seve- 
ral heresies, and chiefly those which are contained in the ioramoua 
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propositions of Jansenins, even in the very sense in which those 
propositions were, condemned. Commanding all the faithful in 
Christ, of both sexes, not to presume to hold, teach, or preach 
otherwise, concerning the propositions aforesaid, than is contained 
in this oar constitution : insomuch, that whosoever shall teach, 
defend, or publish them, or any of tliem, jointly or separately, or 
shall treat of them by way of dispute, either publicly or privately, 
unless it be to impugn them, shall, ipsofacto^ without any other 
4ieclaration, incur the censures of the church, and all the other pe- 
salties appointed by the law against such delinquents. 

•* However, by our condemning in express terms the aforesaid 
propositions, it is by no means our intention iu any manner to 
approve of other thin^^s contained in the same book : especially, 
ftiiice in the course of our examination thereof, we found in it 
many other propositions very li^e those which have been con- 
demned as above mentioned, nearly related to them, and tainted 
with the same errors; and likewise not a few, which, under a 
certain imaginary pretence of a persecution carried on at this time, 
do foment disobedience and contumacy, and recommend them 
under the false name of Christian patience, which therefore we 
thought it too tedious and not in the least necessary particularly 
io recite ; and finally, which is y^t more intolerable, because we 
found even the sacred text of the New Testament corrupted with 
damnable errors, and in many things conformable to another 
French translation done at Moiis', long since condemned, but dis- 
agreeing very much with, and diffei ing from the vulgate edition, 
(which has been approved in the Church by the use of so many 
ages, and ought to be looked upon as authentic by all the ortho- 
dox) and besides all this, frequently wrested with the greatest per- 
verseness to strange, foreign, and often hurtful senses. 

•* For which causes, we, by our apostolical authority, made 
known by the tenour of these presents, do again forbid, and in 
like manner condemn the said book, as being very artfully con- 
trived on purpose hy good words and fair speeches^ as the Apostle 
expresses it, that is, under a false appearance of godly instruction, 
io deceive the hearts of the simple ; whether it bear the foremen- 
tioned title or any other, wherever and in whatever other language, 
edition or version hitherto printed, or hereafter to be printed, 
(which God forbid): as we also in like manner do prohibit an^^ 
forbid all and singular books or pamphlets in defence thereof, iw 
well written, as printed and already published, or wiiich may 
perhaps be published (which God forbid) ; enjoining all and every- 
one of the faithful not to read, transcribe, keep, or use any of the 
«iid books, under the pain of excommuni/'ation, to be incurred 
ipso facto by those who act contrary hereto. 

" We require, moreover, our venerable brethren, the patriarchs, 
archbishops, bishops, and other ordinaries of places, and also the 
inquisitors of heresy, that they restrain and coerce all iho^e who 
fball contradict and rebel against this constitution, by the censures 

h 
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and penalties aforesaid, and the other remedies of law and fact^ and 
even by caUing to their assistance^ if there be occasion, the secular 
power. 



** Let no one, therefore, infringe, or audaciously oppose this onr 
declaration, condemnation, mandate, prohibition, and interdict. 
And if any one presume to attempt this, let him know that he will 
incur the indignation of Almighty God, and of his blessed apostles, 
Peter and Paul. Given at Rome, at St. Mary Major's, in the year 
of our Lord 1713, on the sixth of the ides of September, and in the 
thirteenth year of our pontificate. 

« J. CARD. DaUry. 
" F. OLIVERIO. 

" Seen by the Court, 

" L. SERGARDO. 

** Registered in the Office of the Secretary of Briefs, 

" L. MARTINETTO. 

^ In the year of our Lord Jesus Christ, one thousand, seven hun« 
dred, and thirteen, indiction the sixth, the tenth day of Sep- 
tember, and in the thirteenth year of the pontificate of the 
Most Holy Father in Christ, and our Lord, CLEMENT XL 
by Divine Providence, Pope, the apostolical letters aforesaid 
were published, by aflixing them to the doors of the church 
of S. John Lateran, of the Basilica of the Prince of the 
Apostles, of the apostolical chancery, and of the court ge* 
neral in Monte Citorio, in the Campo di Fiori, and in the 
other usual and customary places, by me, Pietro Romulatio, 
apostolical Cursitor. 

« ANTONIO PLACENTIO, 
Master of tbeCunitort.'* 
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APPENDIX. 

(A.)* Copy of a CIRCULAR LETTER, dated 4th June, 
181G, from the Committee, addressed to the Masters, 
&c. of vuriouK Charity Schools in the Metropolis : 1^'ith 
Extracts of the ANSWERS returned - - 555 

(B.)— Copy of a LETTER from George P. Brietzcke, Esc^. 
dated 17th June, 1 16, enclosing Accounts of the 
Annual Amount of Charitible Donition* for 
Schools, ill the Counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Bedford, 
Berks, and Kent - - - - - 560 

ADDENDA. 

(A.)— Extracts from the Deed of Gift of St. Martin's Library 579 

(B.) — Translation of the Charter of King Edward the Sixth of 
Foundation of the Hospitals of Christ, Bridewell, and 
St. Thomas the Apostle ... 5S0 

(C.)— Extract from the Bull Unigenitus of Pope Clement XI. 50 1 
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